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Ofinhnum  comntcnta  ticlct  dies,  naturx  judicia  confirmat,     ClC. 

Time    obliterates  the  fiftions  of    opinion,    and  confirms 

the  decifions  of  nature. 

IT  is  necefiary  to  the  fuccefs  of  flattery,  that  it 
be   accomodated  to    particular  circumflances 
or  characters,  and  enter  the  heart  on  that  fide 
where  the  paflions  (land  ready  to  receive  it.     A 
lady  feldom  liftens  with  attention  to  any  praife  but 
that  of  her  beauty ;  a  merchant  always  experts  to 
hear  of  his  influence  at  the  bank,  his  importance  on 
the    exchange,  the  height  of  his  credit,  and  the 
extent  of  his  tra.Tick  :  and  the  author  will  fcarcely 
be   pleafed  without  lamentations   of   the  neglect 
•of  learning,  the  confpiracies  againft  genius,  and  the 
flow  progrefs  of  merit,  or  fome  praiies  of  the  mag- 
nanimity of  thofe  who  encounter  poverty  and  con- 
tempt in  the  caufe  of  knowledge,  and  trull  for  the 
reward  of  their  labours  to  the  judgment  and  grati- 
tude of  pofterity. 

An  affurance  of  unfading  laurels,  and  immortal 

reputation,  is  the  fettled  reciprocation  of  civility  be- 

VOL.  in.  B  tween 
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twcen  amicable  writers.  To  raife  monuments  more 
durable  than  brafs,  and  more  conjpicuous  than  pyra- 
mids, has  been  long  the  common  boaft  of  literature  ; 
but  among  the  innumerable  architects  that  erect 
Columns  to  themfelves,  far  the  greater  part,  either 
for  want  of  durable  materials,  or  of  art  to  difpofe 
them,  fee  their  edifices  perifh  as  they  are  towering 
to  completion,  and  thofe  few  that  for  a  while  attract 
the  eye  of  mankind,  are  generally  weak  in  the 
foundation,  and  foon  fink  by  the  faps  of  time. 

Noplace  affords  a  more  ftriking  conviction  of  the 
vanity  of  human  hopes,  than  a  publick  library  ;  for 
who  can  fee  the  wall  crowded  on  every  fide  bymighty 
volumes,  the  works  of  laborious  meditation,  and  ac- 
curate enquiry,  now  fcarcely  known  but  by  the 
catalogue,  andpreferved  only  to  increafe  the  pomp 
of  learning,  without  confidering  how  many  hour* 
have  been  wafted  in  vain  endeavours,  how  often 
imagination  has  anticipated  the  praifes  of  futurity, 
how  many  ftatues  have  rifen  to  the  eye  of  vanity, 
how  many  ideal  converts  have  elevated  7eal,  how 
often  wit  has  exulted  in  the  eternal  infamy  of  his 
antagonifts,  and  dogmatifm  has  delighted  in  the 
gradual  advances  of  his  authority,  the  immutability 
of  his  decrees,  and  the  perpetuity  of  his  power. 

.     ..  !v~0«  unquam  SecHl 

Documcnta  fan  majora,  qtiam  fr<igili  loc« 

Starent  frtptrbi. 

Infulting  chance  ne'er  call'd  with  louder  voice, 
On  fuelling  mortals  co  be  proud  no  more. 

Of  the  innumerable  authors  whofe  performances 
are  thus  treafurcd  up  in  magnificent  obfcurity,  mod 
are  forgotten,  becauie  they  never  deferved  to  be  re- 
membered, 
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membered,  and  owed  the  honours  which  they 
once  obtained,  not  to  judgment  or  to  genius,  to 
labour  or  to  art,  but  to  the  prejudice  of  faction, 
the  flratagem  of  intrigue,  or  the  fervility  of  adu- 
lation. 

Nothing  is  more  common  than" to  find  menwhofc 
works  are  now  totally  neglected,  mentioned  with 
praifes  by  their  contemporaries,  as  the  oracles  of 
their  age,  and  the  legiflators  of  fcienqe.  Curiofity 
is  naturallyexcited,  their  volumes  after  long  enquiry 
are  found,  but  feldom  reward  the  labour  of  the 
fearch.  Every  period  of  time  has  produced  thefe 
bubbles  of  artificial  fame,  which  are  kept  up  a  while 
by  the  breath  of  fafhion>  and  then  break  at  once,  and 
•are  annihilated.  The  learned  often  bewail  the  lofs 
of  ancient  writers  whofe  characters  have  furvived 
their  works ;  but  perhaps,  if  we  could  now  retrieve 
them,  we  fhould  find  them  only  the  GratmjilleSy 
Montagues,  Stepneys,  and  Sheffield*  of  their  time, 
and  wonder  by  what  infatuation  or  caprice  they 
could  be  raifed  to  notice. 

It  cannot,  however,  be  denied  that  many  have 
funk  into  oblivion,  whom  it  were  unjuft  to  number 
with  this  defpicable  clafs.  Various  kinds  of  literary 
f  .ime  feem  deftined  to  various  meafures  of  duration. 
Some  fpread  into  exuberance  with  a  very  fpeedy 
growth,  but  foon  wither  and  decay  ;  fome  rife  more 
liov/ly,  but  lail  long.  Par-Haffus  has  its  flowers  of 
tranfient  fragrance,  as  well  as  its  oak's  of  towering 
height,  and  its  laurels  of  eternal  verdure. 

Among  thofe  whofe  reputation  is  exhaufted  in  a 
ihort  time  by  its  own  luxuriance,  are  the  writers 
\vho  take  advantage  of  prefent  incidents  or  charac- 
ters which  ftrongly  intereft  the  pafiions,  and  engage 
B  2  univeriaj 
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univerfal  attention.  It  is  not  difficult  to  obtain 
readers,  when  we  difcufs  a  queftion  which  every  one 
is  defirous  to  underftand,  which  is  debated  in  every 
afiembly,  and  has  divided  the  nation  into  parties ; 
or  when  we  difplaythe  faults  or  virtues  of  him  whofe 
publick  conduct  has  made  almoft  every  man  his 
enemy  or  his  friend.  To  the  quick  circulation  of 
fuch  productions  all  the  niotives  of  intereft  and 
vanity  concur  •,  the  diiputant  enlarges  his  know- 
ledge, the  zealot  animates  his  paflkm,  and  every 
man  is  defirous  to  inform  himfelf  concerning  affairs 
fo  vehemently  agitated  and  varioufly  represented. 

It  is  fcarcely  to  be  imagined,  through  how  many 
fubordinations  of  inter eft  the  ardour  of  party  is  dit- 
fufed;  and  what  multitudes  fancy  therr.felves  affect- 
ed by  every  fatire  or  panegyrick  on  a  man  of  tini* 
•nence.  "Whoever  has,  at  any  time,  taken  occafion 
to  mention  him  with  praile  or  blame,  whoever  hap- 
pens to  love  or  hate  any  of  his  adherents,  as  he 
wifhes  to  confirm  his  opinion,  and  to  llrengthen  his 
party,  will  diligently  perufe  every  paper  from  which 
he  can  hope  for  fentiments  like  his  own.  An  object, 
however  fmall  in  itfelf,  if  placed  near  to  the  eye, will 
engrofsall  the  rays  of  light ;  and  a  tranfaction,  how- 
ever trivial,  fwelis  into  importance  when  it  preflcs 
immediately  on  our  attention.  He  that  {hall  perufe 
the  political  pamphlets  of  any  pail  reign, will  wonder 
why  they  were  fo  eagerly  read,  or  fo  loudly  praifed. 
M.my  of  the  performances  which  had  power  to  in- 
flame factions,  and  fill  a  kingdom  with  confulion, 
have  now  very  little  effect  upon  a  frigid  critiek  •,  ami 
the  time  is  coming,  when  the  compofitions  oi  later 
hirelings  (ball  lie  equally  defpifed.  In  proportion  as 
thofe  who  write  on  temporary  fubje&s,  are  exalted 

above 
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above  their  .merit  at  firft,  they  are  afterwards  de- 
p  re  (Ted  below  it  ;  nor  can  the  brighteft  elegance  of 
diction,  or  moil  artful  fubtilty  of  reafoning,  hope 
for  much  efteem  from  thofe  whofe  regard  is  no 
longer  quickened  by  curiofity  or  pride. 

It  is  indeed  the  fate  of  controvertifts,  even  when 
they  contend  for  phiiofophical  or  theological  truth, 
to  be  ibon  laid  a  fide  and  flighted.  Either  the  quef- 
tion  is  decided,  and  there  is  no  more  place  for  doubt 
a:ul  oppofition  j  or  mankind  defpair  of  underftand- 
ing  it,  and  grow  weary  of  difturbance,  content 
themfelves  with  quiet  ignorance,  and  refufe  to  be 
harafled  with  labours  which  they  have  no  hopes  o£ 
recompenfing  with  knowledge. 

The  authors  of  newdifcoveries  may  furely  expect 
to  be  reckoned  among  thofe,  whofe  writings  are  fe- 
cure  of  veneration :  yet  it  often  happens  that  the 
general  reception  of  a  doctrine  obfcures  the  books 
in  which  it  was  delivered.  When  any  tenet  is  ge- 
nerally received  and  adopted  as  an  incontrovertible 
principle,  we  feldom  look  back  to  the  arguments 
upon  which  it  was  firft  eftablifhed,  or  can  bear  that 
tedioufnefs  of  deduction,  and  multiplicity  of  evi- 
dence, by  which  its  author  was  forced  to  reconcile 
it  to  prejudice,  and  fortify  it  in  the  weaknefs  of 
novelty  againft  obftinacy  and  envy. 

It  is  well  known  how  much  of  our  philofophy  is 
derived  from  Byte's  difcovery  of  the  qualities  of  the 
air  ;  yet  of  thofe  who  now  adopt  or  enlarge  his 
theory,  very  few  have  read  the  detail  of  his  experi- 
ments. His  name  is,  indeed,  reverenced;  but  his 
works  are  neglected ;  we  are  contented  to  know> 
that  he  conquered  his  opponents,  without  enquiring 
what  cavils  were  produced  againit  him,  or  by  what 
proofs  they  were  confuted. 

B  3  Some 
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Some  writers  apply  thernfelves  to  ftudies  bound- 
lefs  and  inexhauflible,  as  experiments  and  natural 
philofophy.  Thefe  are  always  loft  in  fuceeffive 
compilations  as  new  advances  are  made,  and  former 
obfervations  become  more  familiar.  Others  fpeiul 
their  lives  in  remarks  on  language,  or  explanations 
of  antiquities,  and  only  afford  materials  for  lexico- 
graphers and  commentators,  who  are  themfclvea 
overwhelmed  byfubfequent  collectors,  that  equally 
deftroy  the  memory  of  their  predeccflors  by  ampli- 
fication* tranfpefitiori,  or  contraction.  Every  new 
i'yftem  of  nature  gives  birth  to  a  fwarm  of  expoii- 
tors,  whofe  bufinefs  is  to  explain  and  illuftrate  it, 
and  who  can  hope  to  exift  no  longer  than  the 
founder  of  their  feel:  preferves  his  reputation. 

There  are,  indeed,  few  kinds  of  compoiition  from 
which  an  author,  however  learned  or  ingenious,  can 
hope  a  long  continuance  of  fame.  He  who  has 
carefully  ftudied  human  nature,  and  can  well  defcribe 
it,  may  with  mofl  reafon  flatter  his  ambition. 
faceri)  among  all  his  pretenfions  to  the  regard  or 
pofterity,  feems  to  have  pleafed  himfelf  chiefly  with 
his  Efiays,w/5/V.&  come  home  to  men's  buftnefs  andbcfomst 
and  of  which, therefore,  he  declares  his  expectation, 
that  tliey  ivili  live  as  long  as  books  Inft.  It  may, 
however,  fatisfy  an  honeft  and  benevolent  mind  to 
have  been  ufeful,  though  lefs  confpicuous  ;  nor  will 
he  that  extends  his  hope  to  higher  rewards,  be  fo 
much  anxious  to  obtain  praife,  as  to  difchajge  the 
duty  which  Providenqc  af^gns  him, 
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NUMB.  107.     TUESDAY,  March  26,  1751. 

Altcrnh  igittir  contenders  -vcrfivus  anibo 

Cxpcre:  ulternos  mufx  nicminifle  volcbant.  YIRG. 

On  themes  alternate  now  the  fwains  recite  ; 

The  mules  in  alternate  themes  delight.          ELTUIXSTON. 

AM  O  N  G  the  various  cenfures,  which  the  un- 
avoidable companion  of  my  performances 
with  thofe  of  my  predeceflbrs  has  produced,  there 
is  none  more  general  than  that  of  uniformity.  Many 
of  my  readers  remark  the  want  of  thofe  changes  o£ 
colours,  which  formerly  fed  the  attention  with  un- 
exhaufted  novelty,  and  of  that  intermixture  of  fub- 
jec~ts,  or  alternation  of  manner,  by  which  other- 
writers  relieved  wearinefs,  and  awakened  expecta- 
tion. 

I'have;  indeed,  hitherto  avoided  the  practice  of 
uniting  gay  and  folemn  fubje&s  in  the  fame  paper, 
becaufe  it  feems  abfurd  for  an  author  to  counteract 
himfelf,  to  prefs  at  once  with  equal  force  upon  both 
parts  of  the  intellectual  balance,  or  give  medicines, 
which,  like  the  double  poifon  of  Dry  den,  deftroy  the 
force  of  one  another.  I  have  endeavoured  fome- 
times  to  divert,  and  fometimes  to  elevate  •,  but  have 
imagined  it  an  ufelefs  attempt  to  difturb  merriment 
by  folemnity,  or  interrupt  ferioufnefs  by  drollery. 
Yet  I  fhall  this  day  publifli  two  letters  of  very  dif- 
ferent tendency,  which  I  hope,  like  tragi-comedy, 
may  chance  to  plc;ife  even  when  they  are  not  criti- 
cally approved. 

B  4  To 
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To  the  RAMBLER. 

DEAR     SIR, 

'HOUGH,  as  my  mamma  tells  me,  I  am  too 
young  to  talk  at  the  table,  I  have  great  plea- 
fure  in  liftening  to  the  convcrfation  of  learned  men, 
efpecially  when  they  difcourfe  of  things  which  I  do- 
not  underfland ;  and  have  therefore  been  of  late 
particularly  delighted  with  many  difputes  about  the 
alteration  ofthefyle,  which,  they  fay,  is  to  be  made 
by  a£l  of  parliament. 

One  day  when  my  mamma  was  gone  out  of  the 
room,  I  afked  a  very  great  fcholar  what  the  ftylewas? 
He  told  me,  he  was  afraid,  I  fhould  hardly  under- 
Hand  him  when  he  informed  me,  that  it  was  the 
itated  and  eftablifhed  method  of  computing  time. 
It  was  not  indeed  likely  that  I  fhould  underfland 
him :  for  I  never  yet  knew  time  computed  in  my 
Jife,  nor  can  imagine  why  we  mould  be  at  fo  much 
trouble  to  count  what  we  cannot  keep.  He  did  not 
tell  me  whether  we  are  to  count  the  time  paft,  or  the 
time  to  come  ;  but  I  have  confidered  them  both  by 
myfelf  and  think  it  as  foolifh  to  count  time  that  is 
gone,  as  money  that  is  fpent ;  and  as  for  the  time 
which  is  to  come,  it  only  feems  farther  o/F  by  count- 
ing j  and  therefore  when  any  pleafure  is  promifed 
rrie,  I  always  think  of  the  time  as  little  as  I  can. 

I  have  fmce  liftened  very  attentively  to  every  one 
that  talked  upon  this  fubjf  £1,  of  whom  the  greater- 
part  feem  not  to  underftand  it  better  than  myll-lf ; 
fpr  though  they  often  hint  how  much  the  nation  has 
been  miftaken,  and  rejoice  that  we  are  at  laft  grow- 
ing wifer  than  our  anceftof  s,  I  have  never  been  able 

to 
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to  difcover  from  them,  that  any  body  has  died  fooner 
or  been  married  later  for  counting  time  wrong;  and 
therefore  I  began  to  fancy,  that  there  was  a  great 
buftle  with  little  confequence. 

At  lad,  two  friends  of  my  papa,  Mr.  Cycle,  and 
Mr.  Starlight,  being,  it  feems,  both  of  high  learning, 
and  able  to  make  ah  almanack,  began  to  talk  about 
the  new  ftyle.  Sweet  Mr.  Starlight — I  am  fure  I 
fhall  love  his  name  as  long  as  I  live  ;  for  he  told 
Cycle  roundly,  with  a  fierce  look,  that  we  fhould 
never  be  right  without  a  year  of  confufion.  Dear 
Mr.  RAMBLER,  did  you  ever  hear  any  thing  fo 
charming  ?  a  whole  year  of  confufion  !  When  there 
has  been  a  rout  at  mamma's,  I  have  thought  one 
night  of  confufion  worth  a  thoufand  nights  of  reft  ; 
and  if  I  can  but  fee  a  year  of  confufion,  a  whole 
year,  of  cards  in  one  room,  and  dancings  in  another, 
here  a  feaft,  and  there  a  mafquerade,  and  plays,  and 
coaches,  and  hurries,  and  meflages,  and  milliners, 
and  raps  at  the  door',  and  vifitS',  and  frolicks,  and 
new  fafhions,  I  fhall  not  care  what  they  do  with 
the  reft  of  the  time,  nor  whether  they  count  it  by 
the  old  ftyle  or  the  new;  for  I  am  refolved  to  break 
loofe  from  the  nurfery  in  the  tumult,  and  play  my 
part  among  the  reft  ;  and  it  will  be  ftrange  if  I 
cannot  get  a  hufband  and  a  chariot  in  the  year  of 
confufion. 

Cycle,  who  is  neither  To  young  nor  fo  handfome  as 
Starlight,  very  gravely  maintained,  that  all  the  per- 
plexity may  be  avoided  by  leaping  over  eleven  days 
in  the  reckoning  ;  and  indeed,  if  it  fhould  come 
only  to  this,  I  think  the  new  ftyle  is  a  delightful 
thing;  for  my  mamma  fays  I  fhall  go  to  court  when 
I  am  fixteen,  and  if  they  can  but  contrive  often  to 
»  5 
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leap  over  eleven  days  together,  the  months  of  re- 
itraint  will  foon  be  at  an  end.  It  is  ftrange,  that 
\vith  all  the  plots  that  have  been  laid  againlt  time, 
they  could  never  kill  it  by  a£t  of  parliament  before. 
Dear  Sir,  if  you  have  any  vote  or  intereft,  get  them 
but  for  once  to  deftroy  eleven  months,  and  then  I 
jihall  be  as  old  as  fome  married  ladies.  But  this  is 
defired  only  if  you  think  they  will  not  comply  with 
•Mr.  Starlight's  fcheme  ;  for  nothing  furely  could 
pleafe  me  like  a  year  of  confufion,  when  I  {hail  no 
longer  be  fixed  this  hour  to  my  pen  and  the  next  to 
jny  needle,  or  wait  at  home  for  the  dancing-mailer 
one  day,  and  the  next  for  the  mufick-maiter,  but 
run  from  ball  to  ball,  and  from  drum  to  drum  ; 
and  fpend  all  my  time  without  tafks,  and  without 
account,  and  go  out  without  telling  whither,  and 
come  home  without  regard  to  prefcribed  hours,  or 
family-rules. 

I  am,  SIR, 

Your  humble  Servant, 


MR.  RAMBLER, 

I  WAS  feized  this  morning  with  an  unufual  pen- 
fivenefs,  and  finding  that  books  only  ferved  to 
heighten  it,  took  a  ramble  into  the  fields,  in  hopej; 
of  relief  and  invigoration  from  the  keenefs  of  the 
air  and  brightnefs  of  the  fun. 

As  I  wandered  wrapped  up  in  thought,  my  eyes 
\vere  ftruck  with  the  hoipital  for  the  reception  of  de- 
ferted  infants,  which  I  furveyed  with  pleufure,  till  by 

a  na- 
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a  natural  train  of  fentiment,  I  began  to  reflect  on 
the  fate  of  the  mothers.  For  to  what-  -fhelter  can 
they  fly  ?  Only  to  the  arms  of  their  betrayer,  which 
perhaps  are  now  no  longer  open  to  receive  them  ; 
and  then  how  quick  mult  be  the  tranfition  from  de- 
luded virtue  to  mamelefs  guilt,  and  from  fhamelefs 
guilt  to  hopelefs  wretchednefs. 

The  anguim  that  I  felt,  left  me  no  reft  till  I  had, 
by  your  means,  addrefled  myfelf  to  the  publick  on 
behalf  of  thofe  forlorn  creatures,  the  women  of  the 
town ;  whofe  mifery  here  might  fatisfy  the  moft 
rigorous  cenfor,  and  whofe  participation  of  our 
common  nature  might  furely  induce  us  to  endea- 
vour, at  leaft,  their  prefervation  from  eternal 
punifhment. 

Thefe  were  all  once,  if  not  virtuous,  at  leaft  inno- 
cent ;  and  might  ftill  have  continued  blamelefs  and 
cafy,  but  for  the  arts  and  infinuations  of  thofe  whofe 
rank,  fortune,  or  education,  furnifhed  them  with 
means  to  corrupt  or  to  delude  them.  Let  the  liber- 
tine reflect  a  moment  on  the  fituationof  that  woman, 
who,  being  forfaken  by  her  betrayer,  is  reduced  to 
the  neceflity  of  turning  proftitute  for  bread,  and 
judge  of  the  enormity  of  his  guilt  by  the  evils  which 
it  produces. 

It  cannot  be  doubted  but  that  numbers  follow 
this  dreadful  courfe  of  life,  with  fhame,  horror, 
and  regret ;  but  where  can  they  hope  for  refuge  ? 
*.*  The  world  is  not  their  friend,  nor  the  'world's  law'9' 
Their  fighs,  and  tears,  and  groans,  are  criminal  in 
the  eye  of  their  tyrants,  the  bully  and  the  bawd, 
who  fatten  on  their  mifery,  and  threaten  them  with 
want  or  a  gaol,  if  they  fhew  the  leaft  defign  of  ef- 
caping  from  their  bondage. 

B  6  »  To 
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"  To  wipe  all  tears  from  off  all  faces,"  is  a  talk 
too  hard  for  mortals  i  but  to  alleviate  misfortunes  is 
often  within  the  moft  limited  power:  yet  the  oppor- 
tunities which  every  day  affords  of  relieving  die  moft 
wretched  of  human  beings  are  overlooked  and  neg- 
lected, with  equal  difregard  of  policy  and  goodnci^. 

There  are  places,  indeed, fet  apart,  to  which  thefe 
unhappy  creatures  may  refort,  when  the  diieafes  of 
incontinence  feize  upon  them  ;  but  if  they  obtain 
a  cure,  to  what  are  they  reduced  ?  Either  to  return 
\viththefmall  remains  of  beauty  to  their  former  guilt, 
or  perifh  in  the  ftreets  with  nakednefs  aud  hunger? 

How  frequently  have  the  gay  and  thoughtlefs,  in 
their  evening  frolicks,feen  a  band  of  thefe  miferablc 
females,  covered  with  rags,  mivering  with  cold,  and 
pining  with  hunger ;  and,  without  either  pitying 
their  calamities,  or  reflecting  upon  the  cruelty  of 
thofe  who  perhaps  firft  fcduced  them  by  carefles  of 
fondnefs,  or  magnificence  of  promifes,  go  on  to 
reduce  others  to  the  fame  wretchednefs  by  the  fame 
means  ? 

To  flop  the  increafe  of  this  deplorable  multitude, 
is  undoubtedly  the  firft  and  molt  prefling  confider- 
ation.  To  prevent  evil  is  the  great  end  of  govern- 
ment, the  end  for  which  vigilance  and  feverity  are 
properly  employed.  But  furcly  thofe  whom  pallion 
or  intereft  have  already  depraved,  have  fome  claim 
to  compaflion,  from  beings  equally  frail  and  fallible 
with  themfelves.  Nor  would  theylonggroan  in  their 
prefent  affli£lions,if  none  were  to  refufe  them  relief, 
but  thofe  that  owe  their  exemption  from  the  fame 
diftrefs  oniy  to  their  wifdom  and  their  virtue. 

I  am,  £c. 

A  MIC  US. 
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NUMB.  108.     SATURDAY,  March  30,  1751, 

Saperc  aude, 

Tncipe.  Vivendi  rcRi'  qtti  prorogat  horam, 
Ritjlicus  expcftai  dum  dJfluat  amiis  :  at  ilk 
Labilur,  &  labetur  in  omnc  vdubilis  £vum.  HOR, 

Begin,  be  bold,  and  venture  to  be  wife  ; 

He  who  defers  this  work  from  day  to  day, 

Does  on  a  river's  bank  expe<fting  flay, 

Till  the  whole  ftream,  which  flopp'd  him  (hould  be  gone, 

That  runs,  and  as  it  runs,  for  ever  will  run  on. 

COWLET. 

A  N  ancient  poet,  unreasonably  difcontented  at 
•**  the  prefent  (late  of  things,  which  his  fyftern 
of  opinions  obliged  him  to  reprefent  in  its  worft 
form,  has  obferved  of  the  earth,  "  that  its  greater 
<{  part  is  covered  by  the  uninhabitable  ocean  j  that 
*(  of  the  reft  fome  is  encumbered  with  naked 
"  mountains,  and  fome  loft  under  barren  fands  ; 
"  fome  fcorched  with  unintermitted  heat,  and  fome 
<;  petrified  with  perpetual  froft;  fo  that  only  a 
"  few  regions  remain  for  the  production  of  fruits, 
"  the  pafture  of  cattle,  and  the  accommodation  of 
((  man." 

The  fame  obfervation  may  be  transferred  to  the 
time  allotted  us  in  our  prefent  ftate.  When  we 
have  deducted  all  that  is  abforbed  in  fleep,  all 
that  is  inevitably  appropriated  to  the  demands  of 
nature,  or  irrefiitibly  engroffed  by  the  tyranny  of 
cuftom  ;  all  that  pafles  in  regulating  the  fuperfi- 
cial  decorations  of  life,  or  is  given  up  in  the 
reciprocations  of  civility  to  the  difpofal  of  others  ; 
all  that  is  torn  from  us  by  the  violence  of  dif- 
eafe,  or  ftolen  imperceptibly  away  by  laflitude 

and 
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and  languor •,  we  (hall  find  that  part  of  our  du- 
ration very  fmall  of  which  we  can  truly  call  our- 
felves  matters,  or  which  we  can  fpend  wholly  at 
our  own  choice.  Many  of  our  hours  are  loft  in  a 
rotation  of  petty  cares,  in  a  conftant  recurrence  of 
the  fame  employments ;  many  of  our  provifions 
for  eafe  or  happinefs  are  always  exhaufted  by  the 
prefent  day ;  and  a  great  part  of  our  exiftence 
ferves  no  other  purpofe,  than  that  of  enabling  us 
to  enjoy  the  reft. 

Of  the  few  moments  which  are  left  in  our  dif- 
pofal  it  may  reafonably  be  expected,  that  we  fhould 
be  fo  frugal,  as  to  let  none  of  them  flip  from  us 
without  fome  equivalent ;  and  perhaps  it  might 
be  found,  that  as  the  earth,  however  ftraitened 
by  rocks  and  waters,  is  capable  of  producing 
more  than  all  its  inhabitants  are  able  to  confume, 
our  lives,  though  much  contracted  by  incidental 
diftraction,  would  yet  afford  us  a  large  fpace 
vacant  to  the  exercife  of  reafon  and  virtue  ;  that 
we  want  not  time,  but  diligence,  for  great  per- 
formances ;  and  that  we  fquander  much  of  our 
allowance,  even  while  we  think  it  fparing  and  in- 
fufficient. 

This  natural  and  neceflary  comminution  of  our 
lives,  perhaps,  often  makes  us  infenfible  of  the 
negligence  with  which  we  fuffcr  them  to  flide 
away.  We  never  confider  ourfelves  as  poflcffed 
at  once  of  time  fufficient  for  any  great  defign, 
and  therefore  indulge  ourfelves  in  fortuitous  amufe- 
mcnts.  We  think  it  unnecefHiry  to  take  an  ac- 
count of  a  few  fupernumerary  moments,  which, 
however  employed,  could  have  produced  little  ad- 
vantage, and  which  were  expofed  to  a  thoufand 
chances  of  diflurbance  and  interruption* 
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It  is  obfervable,  that  either  by  nature  or  by 
habit,  our  faculties  are  fitted  to  images  of  a  certain 
extent,  to  which  we  adjuft  great  things  by  divifion, 
and  little  things  by  accumulation.  Of  extenfive 
furfaces  we  can  only  take  a  furvey,  as  the  parts 
fucceed  one  another ;  and  atoms  we  cannot  per- 
ceive till  they  are  united  into  mafies.  Thus  we 
break  the  vaft  periods  of  time  into  centuries  and 
years  ;  and  thus,  if  we  would  know  the  amount  of 
moments,  we  muft  agglomerate  them  into  days 
and  weeks. 

The  proverbial  oracles  of  our  parfimonious  an- 
ceftors  have  informed  us,  that  the  fatal  wafte  of 
fortune  is  by  fmall  expences,  by  the  profufion  of 
iums  too  little  fingly  to  alarm  our  caution,  and 
which  we  never  fuffer  ourfelves  to  confider  toge- 
ther. Of  the  fame  kind  is  the  prodigality  of  life  j 
he  that  hopes  to  look  back  hereafterwith  fatisfacKoa 
upon  paft  years,  muft  learn  to  know  the  prefent 
value  of  fingle  minutes,  and  endeavour  to  let  no 
particle  of  time  fall  ufelefs  to  the  ground. 

It  is  ufual  for  thofe  who  are  advifed  to  the  at- 
tainment of  any  new  qualification,  to  look  upon 
themfelves  as  required  to  change  the  general 
courfe  of  their  condudt,  to  difmifs  bufinefs,  and 
exclude  pleafure,  and  to  devote  their  days  and 
nights  to  a  particular  attention.  But  all  com- 
mon degrees  of  excellence  are  attainable  at  a 
lower  price  ;  he  that  mould  fteadily  and  refolutely 
aflign  to  any  fcience  or  language  thofe  interftitial 
vacancies  which  intervene  in  the  moft  crowded 
variety  of  diverfion  or  employment,  would  find 
every  day  new  irradiations  of  knowledge,  and 
difcover  how  much  more  is  to  be  hoped  from 

frequency 
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frequencyand  perfeverance,than  fromviolent  efforts 
and  fudden  defires ;  efforts  which  are  foon  remitted 
\vhen  they  encounter  difficulty,  and  defires  which, 
if  they  are  indulged  too  often  will  fhake  off  the 
authority  of  reafon,  and  range  capricioufly  from 
©ne  objecl:  to  another. 

The  difpofition  to  defer  every  important  defign  to 
a  time  of  leifure,  and  a  ftate  of  fettled  uniformity, 
proceeds  generally  from  a  falfc  eftimate  of  the  hu- 
man powers.  If  we  except  thofe  gigantick  and 
ftupendous  intelligences  who  are  faid  to  grafp  a 
fyftem  by  intuition,  and  bound  forward  from  one 
feries  of  conclufions  to  another,  without  regular 
fteps  through  intermediate  propofitions,  the  rnoft 
fuccefsful  fludents  make  their  advances  in  know- 
ledge by  fhort  flights,  between  each  of  which  the 
mind  may  lie  at  reft.  For  every  fingle  a£t  of  pro- 
greflion  a  fliort  time  is  fufficient  ;  and  it  is  only 
neceffary,  that  whenever  that  time  is  afforded,  it 
will  be  well  employed. 

Few  minds  will  be  long  confined  to  fevere  and  la- 
borious meditation;  and  when  a  fuccefsful  attack  on 
knowledge  has  been  made,  the  ftudent  recreates  him* 
felf  with  the  contemplation  of  his  conqueft,  and  for- 
bears another  incurlion,  till  the  new-acquired  truth 
has  become  familiar, and  his  curiofity calls  upon  him 
for  frelh  gratifications.  Whether  the  time  of  inter- 
mimon  isfpentincompany,or  in  folitude,  in  neceffary 
bufinefs,  or  in  voluntary  levities,  the  underftanding 
is  equally  abftra£ted  from  the  object  of  enquiry;  but, 
perhaps,  if  it  be  detained  by  occupations  lefs  pleaf- 
ing,  it  returns  again  to  ftudy  with  greater  alacrity, 
than  when  it  is  glutted  with  ideal  pleafures,  and 
forfeited  with  intemperance  of  application.  He 

thai 
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that  will  not  fuffer  himfelf  to  be  difcouraged  by 
fancied  impoflibilities,  may  fometimes  find  his  abi- 
lities invigorated  by  the  neceflity  of  exerting  them 
iu  fliort  intervals,  as  the  force  of  a  current  is  in- 
creafed  by  the  contraction  of  its  channel. 

From  fome  caufe  like  this,  it  has  probably  pro- 
ceeded, that  among  thofe  who  have  contributed 
to  the  advancement  of  learning,  many  have  rifeii 
to  eminence  in  oppofition  to  all  the  obftacles 
which  external  circumftances  could  place  in  their 
way,  amidft  the  tumult  of  bufmefs,  the  diftreffes 
of  poverty,  or  the  diflipations  of  a  wandering 
arid  unfettled  ftate.  A  great  part  of  the  life  of 
Erafmus  was  one  continual  peregrination;  ill  fup- 
plied  with  the  gifts  of  fortune,  and  led  from 
city  to  city,  and  from  kingdom  to  kingdom,  by 
the  hopes  of  patrons  and  preferment,  hopes  which 
always  flattered  and  always  deceived  him ;  he 
yet  found  means  by  unfhaken  conftancy,  and  a 
vigilant  improvement  of  thofe  hours,  which,  in 
the  midft  of  the  moft  reftlefs  activity,  will  remain 
unengaged,  to  write  more  than  another  in  the  fame 
condition  would  have  hoped  to  read.  Compelled 
by  want  to  attendance  and  felicitation,  and  fo  much 
verfed  in  common  life,  that  he  has  tranfmitted  to  us, 
the  moft  perfect  delineation  of  the  manners  of  his 
age,  he  joined  to  his  knowledge  of  the  world,  fuch 
application  to  books,  that  he  will  fband  for  ever  in 
the  firft  rank  of  literary  heroes.  How  this  pro-, 
ficiency  was  obtained  he  fufficiently  difcovers,  by 
informing  us,  that  the  Praife  of  Folly  y  one  of  his 
moft  celebrated  performances,  was  compofed  by 
him  on  the  road  to  Italy  ,•  tie  totwn  illttd  tempus  quo 
J-'ttit  injidcndani)  illiteratis  fabulis  tereretur^. 

left 
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left  the  hours  which  he  was  obliged  to  fpend  on 
horfeback  fliould  be  tattled  away  without  regard  to 
literature. 

An  Italian  philofopher  exprefled  in  his  motto, 
that  time  ivas  bis  ejiute ;  an  eftate  indeed,  which 
will  produce  nothing  without  cultivation,  but  will 
always  abundantly  repay  the  labours  of  induftry, 
and  fatisfy  the  mod  extenfive  defires,  if  no  part  of 
it  be  fuftered  to  lie  wafte  by  negligence,  to  be 
over-run  with  noxious  plants,  or  laid  out  for  ihew 
rather  than  for  ufe. 
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Cradtm  tfl,  qiai,  patrit  civtm,  popuhpie 

Si  fads  lit  patrix  fit  iJoncus,  utHit  agis, 

Utilis  et  Iclicrutn  paiin  rebus  agendis. 

Plurimum  cnim  iutcreiit,  quibui  ariifas,  et  quilus  hue  !:i 


Grateful  the  gift  !  a  member  to  the  ftate, 

If  you  that  member  ufeful  fhall  create  ; 

Train'd  both  to  war,  and  when  the  war  (hall  ceafe, 

As  fond,  as  fit  t'em  prove  the  arts  of  peace. 

For  much  it  boots  which  way  you  train  your  boy, 

The  hopeful  object  of  your  future  joy.          ELFJHN  jj  ow. 

To  tie  RAMB-LER.. 
SIR, 

*T~  HOUGH  you  feem  to  have  taken  a  view 
•*  fufRciently  extenfive  of  the  miferies  of  life, 
nnd  have  employed  much  of  your  fpeculation  on 
mournful  fubjec"ts,  you  have  not  yet  exhaufted  the 
whole  flock  of  human  infelicity.  There  is  dill  a 
fpcci.es  of  wretchedncfs  which  efcapes  your  obfer- 

vation, 
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ration,  though  it  might  fupply  you  with  many  fage 
remarks,  and  falutary  cautions. 

I  cannot  but  imagine  the  ftart  of  attention 
awakened  by  this  welcome  hint ;  and  at  this  inftant 
ice  the  Rambler  inuffing  his  candle,  rubbing  his 
ipe&acles,  (lirring  his  lire,  locking  out  interrup- 
tion, and  fettling  himfelf  in  his  eafy  chair,  that 
he  may  enjoy  a  new  calamity  without  difturbance. 
For,  whether  it  be  that  continued  ficknefs  or  mil- 
fortune  has  acquainted  you  only  with  the  bitternefs 
of  being ;  or  that  you  imagine  none  but  yourfelf 
able  to  difcover  what  I  fuppofe  has  been  feen  and 
felt  by  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  world :  whether 
'.on  intend  your  writings  as  antidotal  to  the  levity 
and  merriment  with  which  your  rivals  endeavour 
to  attract  the  favour  of  the  publick ;  or  fancy  that 
you  have  fome  particular  powers  of  dolorous  de- 
clamation, and  •warble  out  your  groans  with  un- 
common elegance  or  energy;  it  is  certain,  that 
whatever  be  your  fubjecl:,  melancholy  for  the  moft 
part  burfts  in  upon  your  fpeculation,  your  gaiety  is 
quickly  overcaft,  and  though  your  readers  may  be 
flattered  with  hopes  of  pleafantry,  they  are  feldom 
difmifled  but  with  heavy  hearts. 

That  I  may  therefore  gratify  you  wirh  an  imi- 
tation of  your  own  fyllables  of  fadnefs,  I  will  inform 
you  that  I  was  condemned  by  fome  difaftrous  in- 
fluence to  be  an  only  fon,  born  to  the  apparent 
profpec~t  of  a  large  fortune,  and  allotted  to  my  pa- 
rents at  that  time  of  life  when  fatiety  of  common 
diverfions  allows  the  mind  to  indulge  parental  nf- 
fcc-tion  with  greater  intenfenefs.  My  birth  was 
celebrated  by  the  tenants  with  feafts,  and  dances, 
:ind  bagpipes  ;  congratulations  were  fent  from  every 
within  ten  miles  rpund  ;  and  my  parents  dif- 

cqvered 
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covered  in  my  firft  cries  fuch  tokens  of  future  virtue 
and  underftanding,  that  they  declared  themfclves 
determined  to  devote  the  remaining  part  of  life  to 
my  happinefs  and  the  increafe  of  their  eftate. 

The  abilities  of  my  father  and  mother  were  not 
perceptibly  unequal,  and  education  had  given  neither 
"  much  advantage  over  the  other.  They  had  both 
kept  good  company,  rattled  in  chariots,  glittered 
in  playhoufes,  and  danced  at  court,  and  were  both 
.expert  in  the  games  that  were  in  their  time  called 
in  as  auxiliaries  againft  the  intrufion  of  thought. 

When  there  is  fuch  a  parity  between  two  perfons 
afibciated  for  life,  the  dejection  which  the  huiband, 
if  he  be  not  completely  ftupid,  muft  always  fuller 
for  want  of  fuperiority,  finks  him  to  fubmiflivenefs.. 
My  mamma  therefore  governed  the  family  without 
controul ;  and  except  that  my  father  Mill  retained 
ibme  authority  in  the  (tables,  and  now  and  then, 
after  a  fupernumerary  bottle,  broke  a  looking-glafs 
or  china  dim  to  prove  his  fovcreignty,  the  whole 
courfe  of  the  year  was  regulated  by  her  direction, 
the  fervants  received  from  her  all  their  orders,  and 
the  tenants  were  continued  or  difmiffed  at  her  dif- 
cretion. 

She  therefore  thought  herfelf  entitled  to  the  fu- 
perintendance  of  her  fon's  education;  and  when  my 
father,  at  the  inftigation  of  the  parfon,  faintly  pro- 
pofed  that  I  fliould  be  fent  to  fchool,  very  pofitiveiy 
to'd  him,  that  {he  would  not  fuffer  fo  fine  a  child 
to  be  ruined;  that  (he  never  knew  any  boys. at  a 
grammar-fchool  that  could  come  into  a  rooiB  with- 
out blufhing,  or  fit  at  the  table  without  fame  awk- 
ward uneafinefs ;  that  they  were  always  putting 
themfelves  into  danger  byboiflerous  plays,  or  vitiat- 
ing their  behaviour  with  mean  company  j  and  that, 

for 
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for  her  part,  (he  would  rather  followme  to  the  grave, 
than  fee  me  tear  my  clothes,  and  hang  down  my 
head,  and  fneak  about  with  dirty  fhoes  and  blotted 
fingers,  my  hair  unpowdered,  and  my  hat  uncocked. 

My  father,  who  had  no  other  end  in  his  propofal 
than  to  appear  wife  and  manly,  foon  acquiefced, 
fince  I  was  not  to  live  by  my  learning ;  for  indeed 
he  had  known  very  few  fludents  that  had  not  fome 
lliffhefs  in  their  manner.  They  therefore  agreed, 
that  a  domeftick  tutor  ihould  be  procured,  and  hired 
an  honeft  gentleman  of  mean  converfation  and  nar- 
row fentiments,  but  whom,  having  pafied  the  com- 
mon forms  of  literary  education,  they  implicitly 
concluded  qualified  to  teach  all  that  was  to  be  learn- 
ed from  a  fcholar.  He  thought  himfelf  fufficiently 
exalted  by  being  placed  at  the  fame  table  with  his 
pupil,  and  had  no  other  view  than  to  perpetuate  his 
felicity  by  the  utmofl  flexibility  of  fubmiflion  to  all 
my  mother's  opinions  and  caprices.  He  frequently 
took  away  my  book,  left  I  {hould  mope  with  too 
much  application,  charged  me  never  to  write  with- 
out turning  up  my  ruffles,  and  generally  brufhed 
my  coat  before  he  difmified  me  into  the  parlour. 

He  had  no  occafion  to  complain  of  too  burden- 
fome  an  employment;  for  my  mother  very  judi- 
cioufly  confidered,  that  1  was  not  likely  to  grow 
politer  iu  his  company,  and  fuffered  me  not  to  pafs 
any  more  time  in  his  apartment  than  my  leflbn 
required.  When  I  was  fummoned  to  my  tafk,  (he 
enjoined  me  not  to  get  any  of  my  tutor's  ways,  who 
was  feldorn  mentioned  before  me  but  for  practices 
to  be  avoided.  I  was  every  moment  admonifhed 
not  to  lean  on  my  chair,  crofs  my  legs,  or  fwing  my 
hands  like  my  tutor  :  and  once  my  mother  very 
ferioufly  deliberated  upon  his  total  difmiflion,  be- 

caufe 
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caufe  I  began,  (he  faid,  to  learn  his  manner  of 
flicking  on  my  hat,  and  had  his  bend  in  my 
fhoulders,  and  his  totter  in  my  gait. 

Such,  however,  was  her  care,  that  I  efcaped  all 
thefe  depravities;  and  when  I  was  only  twelve  years 
old,  had  rid  myfelf  of  every  appearance  of  childifh 
-diffidence.  I  was  celebrated  round  the  country  for 
the  petulance  of  my  remarks,  and  the  quicknefs  of 
my  replies  •,  and  many  a  fcholar  five  years  older 
than  myfelf  have  I  dafiied  into  confuiion  by  the 
ileadinefs  of  my  countenance,  filenccd  by  my  readi- 
riefs  of  repartee,  and  tortured  with  envy  by  the  ad- 
drefs  with  which  I  picked  r.p  a  fan,  prefented  a 
fnuff-box,  or  received  an  empty  tea-cup. 

At  fourteen  I  was  completely  (killed  in  all  the 
niceties  of  drefs,  and  I  could  not  only  enun 
all  the  variety  of  filks,  and  diilinguifh  the  product 
of  a  French  loom,  but  dart  my  eye  through  a  nu- 
merous company,  and  obferve  every  deviation  from 
the  reigning  mode-     I  was  univerfally  fkilful  in  nil 
the  changes  of  expenfive  finery  ;  but  as  ever, 
they  fay,  has-fomething  to  which  he  is  particularly 
born,  was  eminently  knowing  in  Brttflik  lace. 

They  next  "ear  faw  me  advanced  to  the  trull  and 
power  of  adjufting  the  ceremonial  of  an  affembly. 
All  received  their  partners  from  my  hand,  and  to 
me  every  flranger  applied  for  introduction.  My 
heart  now  difdained  the  inftruclions  of  a  tutor,  who 
was  rewarded  with  a  fmall  annuity  ior  life,  ;;:.< 
me  qualified,  in  my  own  opinion,  to  govern  myfclf. 

In  a  fhort  time  I  came  to  Lender:,  and  as  my 
father  was  well  known  among  the  higher  ciafies  or 
life,  foon  obtained  admiffion  to  the  moft  fplendid 
ntfemblies  and  moft  crowded  card-tables.  Here  I 
found  myfelf  utiiverfally-  carejTcd  and  applauded  : 
14  the 
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the  ladies  praifed  the  fancy  of  my  clothes,  the  beauty 
of  my  forrh,  and  the  foftnefs  of  my  voice  ;  endea- 
voured in  every  place  to  force  themfelves  to  my 
notice  •,  and  invited  by  a  thoufand  oblique  felicita- 
tions my  attendance  to  the  playhoufe,  and  my  falu- 
tations  in  the  park.  I  was  now  happy  to  the  utmoft 
extent  of  my  conception;  I  pafled  every  morning 
in  drefs,  every  afternoon  in  vifits,  and  every  night 
in  fome  fele£t  aflemblies,  where  neither  care  nor 
knowledge  were  fuffered  to  molefl  us. 

After  a  few  years,  however,  thefe  delights  be- 
came familiar,  and  I  had  leifure  to  look  round  me 
•with  more  attention.  J  then  found  that  my  flat- 
terers had  very  little  power  to  relieve  the  languor  of 
fatiety,  or  recreate  wearinefs,  by  varied  amufement; 
and  therefore  endeavoured  to  enlarge  the  fphere  of 
my  pleafmes,  and  to  try  what  fatisfaftion  might  be 
found  in  the  fociety  of  men.  I  will  not  deny  the 
mortification  with  which  I  perceived,  that  every 
man  whofe  name  I  had  heard  mentioned  with  re- 
fpedt,  received  me  with  a  kind  of  tendernefs  nearly 
bordering  on  companion  ;  and  that  thofe  whofe  re- 
putation was  not  well  eftabliflied,  thought  it  necef- 
fary  to  jultify  their  underftandings,  by  treating  me 
with  contempt.  One  of  thefe  witlings  elevated  his 
creft,  by  afking  me  in  a  full  coffeehcufe  the  price  of 
patches  •,  and  another  whifpcred  that  he  wondered 
why  mifs  Frljk  did  not  keep  me  that  afternoon  to 
watch  her  fquirrel. 

When  I  found  myfelf  thus  hunted  from  all  maf- 
culine  converfation  by  thofe  who  were  themfelves 
barely  admitted,  I  returned  to  the  ladies,  and  re- 
folved  to  dedicate  my  life  to  their  fervice  and  their 
pleafure.  But  I  find  that  I  have  now  loft  my 
charms.  Of  thofe  with  whom  J  entered  the  gay 

•world, 
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\vorld,  fome  are  married,  feme  have  retired,  arut 
fome  have  fo  much  changed  their  opinion,  that 
they  fcarcely  pay  any  regard  to  my  civilities,  if 
there  is  any  other  man  in  the  place.  The  new 
flight  of  beauties  to  whom  I  have  made  my  ad- 
drefles,  fuffer  me  to  pay  die  treat,  and  then  titter 
with  boys.  So  that  I  now  find  myfclf  welcome 
only  to  a  few  grave  ladies,  \vlio,  unacquainted 
<vith  all  that  gives  either  ufe  or  dignity  to  life,  are 
content  to  pafs  their  hours  between  their  bed  and 
their  cards,  without  efteem  from  the  old,  or  reve- 
rence from  the  young. 

I  cannot  but  think,  Mr.  RAMBLER,  that  I  have 
reafon  to  complain ;  for  furely  the  females  ought 
to  pay  fome  regard  to  the  age  of  him  whofe  youth 
was  pafled  in  endeavours  to  pleafe  them.  They 
that  encourage  folly  in  the  boy,  have  no  right  to 
punim  it  in  the  man.  Yet  I  find,  that  though 
they  lavifh  their  fnft  fonclnefs  upon  pertnefs  and 
gaiety,  they  fpon  transfer  their  regard  to  other 
•qualities,  and  ungratefully  abandon  their  adorer* 
to  dream  out  their  laft  years  in  ftupidity  and  con- 
tempt. 

I  am,  &c. 

FLORENTULUS. 
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NUMB.IIO.     SATURDAY,  April  6,  1751. 

At  r.rth  TJ'.tf  Ami:w  qu.tr:- 

LKX  itcr  <:;?,  cl  c.'.:r.i  dies,   c!  gr^'ratniplex. 

Spit:  ftjxiwxr,  gredirr;xrqucjidc,fru:mirju<:  futurit? 

Ad  j  •  .'  prffe>:iis  gaudis  vits  , 

2V.:  cu:r:a:t  fjrittr  cafta,  ct  csp'tcnda  vc.'.v/tef. 


We  thro'  this  mare  of  life  ofte  Lord  one-  ; 

Whofe  light  and  grace  unerring,  bad  the  vray. 

By  hope  and  faith  fecure  of  future  blifs, 

Gladly  the  joys  of  prefenl  life  we  mifs  : 

For  baffled  mortals  fHli  attempt  in  vain, 

Prefent  and  future  blifs  at  once  to  gain.  F.  LEWIS. 

HAT  to  pleafe  the  Lord  and  Father  of  the 
univerfe,  is  the  iupreme  intereft  of  created  and 
dependent  beings,  as  it  is  eafily  proved,  has  been 
univerfally  confefled  -,  and  fince  all  rational  agents 
are  confcious  of  having  negle&ed  or  violated  the 
duties  prescribed  to  them,  the  fear  of  being  re- 
jected, or  punifhcd  by  God,  has  always  burdened 
the  human  mind.  The  expiation  of  crimes,  and 
renovation  of  the  forfeited  hopes  of  divine  favour, 
therefore  conftitutes  a  large  part  of  every  religion. 

The  various  methods  of  propitiation  and  atone- 
ment which  fear  and  folly  have  dictated,  or  artifice 
and  intereil  tolerated  in  the  different  parts  of  the 
world,  however  they  may  fometimes  reproach  or  de- 
grade humanity,  at  l^aft  fhew  the  general  confent  of 
all  ages  and  nations  in  their  opinion  of  the  placabi- 
lity of  the  divine  nature.  That  God  will  forgive, 
indeed,  be  eftablifhed  as  the  firft  and  funda- 


mental truth  of  religion  -,  lor  though  the  knowledge 

of  his  exiftcnce  is  the  origin  of  plrilofophy,  yet 

VOL.  in.  c  without 
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without  the  belief  of  his  mercy,  it  would  have  little 
influence  upon  our  moral  conduct.  There  could 
be  no  profpecl  of  enjoying  the  protection  or  regard 
of  him,  whom  the  leaft  deviation  from  rectitude 
made  inexorable  for  ever ;  and  every  man  would 
naturally  withdraw  his  thoughts  from  the  contem- 
pfation  of  a  creator,  whom  he  muft  confider  as  a 
governor  too  pure  to  be  pleafed,  and  too  fevere  to 
be  pacified  ;  as  an  enemy  infinitely  wife,  and  in- 
finitely powerfu1,  whom  he  could  neither  deceive, 
efcape,  nor  refill. 

Where  there  is  no  hope,  there  can  be  no  endea- 
vour. A  conftant  and  unfailing  obedience  is  above 
the  reach  of  terreflrial  diligence;  and  therefore  the 
progrefs  of  life  could  only  have  been  the  natural  de- 
iceiH  of  negligent  de^xiir  from  crime  to  crime,  had 
not  the  univerfa!  perfuafion  of  forgivenefs  to  be  ob- 
tained by  proper  means  of  reconciliation,  recalled 
thole  to  the  paths  of  virtue  whom  their  paflions  had 
iohcited  aficle-;  and  animated  to  new  attempts,  and 
firmer  perfeverance,  thofe  whom  difficulty  had  dif- 
couraged,  or  negligence  furprifed. 

In  times  and  regions  fo  disjoined  from  ench  other, 
that  there  can  fcarcely  be  imagined  any  communi- 
cationof  fentiments  either  bycommerceor  tradition, 
has  prevailed  a  ecntrr.l  and  uniform  expectation  of 
j  ropitiating  God  by  corporal  au Verities,  of  antici- 
pating his  vengeance  by  voluntary  inflictions,  and 
appeafmg  his  juitice  by  a  fpeedy  and  cheerful  fub- 
rniilion  to  a  lefs  penalrv  when  a  greater  is  incurred. 

Incorporated  minds  will  always  feel  feme  inclina- 
tion towards  exterior  a&s,  and  ritual  o'oft-rvances. 
Ider.s  not  reprefrnted  by  ftnfible  obitdls  are  flectirg, 
variable,  and  cvaiiei'ccj.t.  We  are  not  able  to  judge 

of 
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of  the  degree  of  conviction  which  operated  at  any 
particular  time  upon  our  own  thoughts,  but  as  it  "H 
recorded  by  tome  certain  and  defame  effect.  He 
that  reviews  his  life  in  order  to  determine  the  pro- 
bability of  his  acceptance  with  Go.i,  if  hi  could 
once  eftablifh  the  necefTary  proportion  b  c.v  en 
crimes  and  fufferings,  might  fecurely  reil  upon  his 
performance  of  the  expiation;  but  while  fa;~cty  re- 
mains the  reward  only  of  mental  purity,  he  is 
always  afraid  lell  he  mould  decide  too  ibou  in  his 
own  favour,  left  he  fhould  not  have  felt  the  pangs 
of  true  contrition;  left  he  fhould  miftak?  fatiety 
for  defoliation,  or  imagine  that  his  pailions  arc 
fubdued  when  they  are  only  fleeping. 

From  this  natural  and  reafonable  diffidence  arofe, 
in  humble  and  timorous  piety,  a  difpoGtion  to  con-, 
found  penance  with  repentance,  to  repofe  on  hu- 
man determinations,  and  to  receive  from  fome  ju- 
dicial fentence  the  ftat^d  and  regular  afiignment  of 
recoiKiliatory  pain.  We  are  never  willing  to  be 
without  refource:  we  feck  in  the  knowledge  oi 
others  a  fuccour  for  our  own  ignorance,  and  -r^ 
ready  to  trull  any  that  will  undertake  to  direct  us 
when  we  have  confidence  in  ourfelves. 

This  defire  to  afcertain  by  loir -3  outward  marks 
the  ftate  of  the  foul,  and  this  wiiluign>-is  to  calm  the 
confcience  by  fome  fettled  method,  have  produced, 
?,5  they  are  divvriiiied  in  their  etfVcts  by  various  tem- 
pers and  principles,  moil  of  the  diiq-niitions  and 
rules,  the  doubts  and  iblutions,  that|have  embavrailed 
the  doctrine  of  repentance,  and  perplexed  tender 
and  flexible  mint's  with  innumerable  fcruples  con- 
cerning the  neceihtrv  meafures  of  forrow,  and  .ul:- 
:  decrees  of  lelf-abliorrence  ;  s;ui  thefe  rules 
c  2  corrupted 
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corrupted  by  fraud,  or  debafed  by  credulity,  have, 
by  the  common  refiliency  of  the  mind  from  one 
extreme  to  another,  incited  others  to  an  open  con- 
tempt of  aJl  fubfidiary  ordinances,  all  prudential 
caution,  and  the  whole  difcipline  of  regulated  piety. 
Repentance,  however  difficult  to  be  prattifed,  is, 
if  it  be  explained  without  fuperftition,  eafi'y  under- 
ftood.  Repentance  is  the  relinquijbment  af  any  prac- 
tice t  from  the  conviction  that  it  has  offended  God. 
Sorrow,  and  fear,  and  anxiety,  are  properly  not 
parts,'  but  adjuncts  of  repentance ;  yet  they  are  too 
clofely  connected  with  it,  to  be  eafily  feparated  ; 
for.  they  not 'only  mark  its  fincerity,  but  promote 
its  efficacy. 

No  man  commits  any  aft  of  negligence  or  obfti- 
nacy,  by  which  his  fafety  or  happinels  in  this  world 
is  endangered  without  feeling  the  pungency  of  re- 
morfe.  He  who  is  fully  convinced,  that  he  fufrers 
by  his  own  failure,  can  never  forbear  to  trace  back 
his  raifcarriage  to  its  firft  caule,  to  image  to  himfelf  a 
contrary  behaviour,  and  to  form  involuntary  refolu- 
tions  againft  the  like  fault,  even  when  he  knows  that 
he  fhall  never  again  have  the  power  of  committing 
it.  Dange^confidered  as  imminent,  naturally  pro- 
duces fuch  trepidations  of  impatience  as  leave  all  hu- 
man means  of  fdfety  behind  them;  he  that  has  once 
caught  an  alarm  of  terror,  is  every  moment  feizcd 
witnuftlefs  aniieties,addingone  fecurity  to  another, 
trembling  with  fudden  doubts,  and  diftra&ed  by  the 
perpetual  occurrence  of  new  expedients.  If,  there- 
fore, he  whofe  crimes  have  deprived  him  of  the  fa- 
vour of  God,  can  reflect  upon  his  conduct  without 
<*ifturbance,  or  cnn  at  will  baniih  the  reflection  ;  if 
be  who  confiders  himiclf  as  fulpended  over  the  abyfs 

of 
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of  eternal  perdition  only  by  the  thread  of  life,  which 
muft  foon  part  by  its  own  weaknefs,  and  which  the 
wing  of  every  minute  may  divide,  can  cad  his  eyes 
round  him  without  ihuddering  with  horror,  or  pant- 
ing with  fecurity ;  what  can  he  judge  of  himfelf  but 
that  he  is  not  yet  awakened  to  iu  hcient  conviction, 
fince  every  lofs  is  more  lamented  than  the  lols  of  the 
divine  favour,  and  even*  danger  more  dreaded  than 
the  danger  of  final  condemnation  ? 

Retirement  from  the  cares  and  pteafures  of  the 
world  has  been  often  recommended  asufeful  to  re- 
pentance. This  at  leaf!  is  evident,  that  every  one 
retires,  whenever  ratiocination  and  recolie«£Uon  are 
required  on  other  occafions  :  and  furely  the  retro- 
fpe£r.  of  life,  the  difentaglement  of  actions  compli- 
cated with  innumerable  circumftances,  and  diffuierl 
in  various  relations,  the  difcovery  of  the  primary 
movements  of  the  heart,  and  the  extirpation  of  lufts 
and  appetites  deeply  rooted  and  widely  fpread,  may 
be  allowed  to  demand  fome  feceffion  from  /port  and 
noife,  and  bufinefs  and  folly.  Some  fufpenfion  of 
common  affairs,  fome  paufe  of  temporal  pain  and 
pleafure,  is  doubtlefs  neceflary  to  him  that  deli- 
berates for  eternity,  who  is  forming  the  only  plan 
in  which  miicarriage  cannot  be  repaired,  and  ex- 
amining the  only  queflion  in  which  miitake  cau- 
not  be  rectified. 

Aufterities  and  mortifications  are  means  by  which 
the  mind  is  invigorated  and  roufed,  by  which  the  at- 
tractions of  pleafure  are  interrupted,  and  the  chains 
of  fenfuality  are  broken.  It  is  obferved  by  one  of 
the  fathers,  that  he  ?u,fo  njt  rains  hir-;felf  in  tbe  ufe  of 
things  Iaiufu!t  TO///  never  encroach  upsn  things  f. 
din.  Abstinence,  if  nothing  more,  is,  at  lead,  a 
C  j  cautious 
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cautious" retreat  from  the  utmoft  verge  of  pcrmiiFion, 
und  confers  that  fecurity  which  cannot  be  reasonably 
hoped  by  him  that  dares  always  to  hover  over  the 
precipice  of  deftru&ion,  or  delights  to  approach  the 
pleafurea  which  he  knows  it  fatal  to  partake.  Auile- 
rity  is  :he  proper  antidote  to  indulgence  ;  the  dif- 
caies  of  mind  as  well  as  body  are  cured  by  con- 
tr.uk  s,  and  to  contraries  we  Ihould  readily  have 
recourfe,  if  we  dreaded  guilt  as  we  dread  pain. 

The  completion  and  fum  of  repentance  is  a  change 
of  life.  That  forrow  which  dictates  no  caution,  that 
fear  which  does  not  quicken  our  clcape,  that  aufle- 
rity  which  fails  to  rectify  our  affections,  are  vain  ami 
unavailing.  But  forrow  and  terror  mut't  naturally 
precede  reformation  ;  for  what  other  caufe  can  pro- 
duce it?  II-?,  therefore,  that  feels  himfdf  alarmed 
by  his  conicience,  anxious  for  the  attainment  of  a 
better  (late,  and  afflicted  by  the  memory  of  his  pall 
faults,,  may  jultly  conclude,  that  the  great  work  of 
repentance  is  begun,  and  hope  by  retirement  and 
piayer,  the  natural  and  religious  means  of  ilrength- 
cm'ng  his  conviction,  to  imprefs  upon  his  mind  fuch 
a  fenfe  of  the  divine  prefence,  as  may  overpower  the 
blandifhments  of  fecular  -delights,  and  enable  him 
to  advance  from  one  degree  oi  holincfs  to  another, 
tiii  death  (hail  let  him  free  from  doubt  and  contcit, 
mifery  and  temptation. 

"\Vhr.t  belt;  r  cnn  we  do  than  proflrate  fall 
Before  him  reverent;  and  there  confds 
Humbly  our  faults,  and  pardon  bog,  with  tears 
VY-it'riug  the  ground,  and  with  our  ii^hs  ti. 
frequenting,  lent  horn  hearts  comrite,  in 
Of  forrow  uufeign'd,  and 
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fyj'jviiv  y*p  o*  ra^H~,-,  fax  ar.?«.V.';.  SoPHOC, 

Difafter  always  waits  on  early  wit. 

|  T  lias  been  obferved,  by  long  experience,  that 
late  fprings  produce  the  great  cil  plenty.  The 
delay  of  blooms  and  fragrance,  of  verdure  and 
breezes,  is  for  the  mod  part  liberally  recompensed 
by  the  exuberance  and  fecundity  of  the  enfuing 
feafons  j  the  blofibnis  which  lie  concealed  till  the 
year  is  advanced,  and  the  fun  is  .high,  cicape  thofe 
chilling  blafts,  and  nofturnal  froils,  which  arc 
often  fatal  to  early  luxuriance,  prey  upon  the  firft 
fmiles  of  vernal  beauty,  deftroy  the  feeble  prin- 
ciples of  vegetable  life,  intercept  the  fruit  in  rhe 
gem,  and  beat  down  the  flowers  unopened  to  the. 
ground. 

I  am  afraid  there  is  little  hope  of  psrfuadjng  the 
young  and  fprightly  part  of  my  readers,  upori 
whom  the  fpr'mg  naturally  forces  my  attention,  to 
learn  from  thegreat  procefs  of  nature,  the  difference 
between  diligence  and  hurry,  between  fpeed  and 
precipitation  ;  to  profccute  their  defigns  with  calm- 
nefs,  to  watch  the  concurrence  of  opportunity, 
and  endeavour  to  find  the  lucky  moment  which 
they  cannot  make.  Youth  is  tile  time  of  enter- 
prife  and  hope  ;  having  yet  no  occafion  of  com- 
paring our  force  with  any  oppofing  power,  we  na- 
turally form  prefumptions  in  our  o\vn  favour,  and 
unagine  that  obstruction  aud  iinpcdiment  will  give 
way  before  ui.  The  iiril  repuli'js  rather  inflame 
vehemence  than  teach  prudence  ;  a  brave  and  gene- 
rous rniud  is  long  before  it  fulpjcU  its  own  \reak- 
t-  4  ncfs, 
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refs,  or  fubmits  to  fap  the  difficulties  which  it  ex- 
pe&ed  to  fubdue  by  florm.  Before  difappointments 
have  enforced  the  dictates  of  philofophy,  we  be- 
lieve it  in  our  power  to  fhorten  the  interval  between 
the  firft  caufe  and  the  lail  effecl ;  we  laugh  at  the 
timorous  delays  of  plodding  induftry,  and  fancy 
that  by  increaung  the  fire,  we  can  at  pleafure  ac- 
celerate the  projection. 

At  our  entrance  into  the  world,  when  health  and 
vigour  give  usfair  promifes  of  time  fuflicient  for  the 
regular  maturation  of  our  fehemes,and  a  long  enjoy- 
ment of  our  acquisitions,  we  are  eager  to  feize  the 
prefent  moment  ;  we  pluek  every  gratification  with- 
in our  reach;  without  fufrering  it  to  ripen  into  per- 
fefticn,  and  crowd  all  the  varieties  of  delight  into  a 
narrow  compafs;  but  age  feldom  fails  to  change  our 
conduct  ;  we  grow  negligent  of  time  in  proportion 
as  we  have  lefs  remaining,  and  fuffer  the  laft  part  of 
life  to  fteal  from  us  in  languid  preparations  forfuture 
undertakings,  or  flow  approaches  to  remote  advan- 
tages, in  weak  hopes  of  fome  fortuitous  occurrence, 
or  drowfy  equilibrations  of  undetermined  counfel. 
Whether  it  be  that  the  aged,  having  tafted  the  plea- 
fures  of  man's  condition,  and  found  them  delufive, 
become  lefs  anxious  for  their  attainment ;  or  that 
frequent  mifcarriages  have  deprefled  them  to  de- 
fpnir,  and  frozen  them  to  inactivity;  or  that  death 
{hocks  them  more  as  it  advances  upon  them,  and 
they  are  afraid  to  remind  themfelves  of  their  decay, 
or  to  difcover  to  their  own  hearts,  that  the  time  'of 
trifling  is  p.;fh 

A  perpetual  conflict  with  natural  defires  feems  to- 
be  the  lot  of  our  prefent  ftate.  In  youth  we  require 
lu\r/ thing  of  the  tardinefs  and  frigidity  of  age  ;  and 

in 
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in  age  we  muft  labour  to  recall  the  fire  and  impe- 
tuofity  of  youth ;  in  youth  we  muft  learn  to  expe&, 
and  in  age  to  enjoy. 

The  torment  of  expectation  is,  indeed,  not  eafily 
to  be  borne  at  a  time  when  everyidea  of  gratification 
fires  the  blood,  and  flafhes  on  the  fancy  j  when  the 
heart  is  vacant  to  every  frefh  form  of  delight,  and 
has  no  rival  engagements  to  withdraw  it  from  the 
importunities  of  a  new  defire.  Yet  fmce  the  fear 
of  miffing  what  we  feek,  muft  always  be  proportion- 
able to  the  happinefs  expected  from  pofleffing  it,  the 
paffions,  even  in  this  tempeiluous  ftate,  might  be 
fomewhat  moderated  by  frequent  inculcation  of  the 
mifchief  of  temerity,  and  the  hazard  of  lofing  that 
which  we  endeavour  to  feize  before  bur  time. 

He  that  too  early  afpires  to  honours,  muft  refolve 
to  encounter  not  only  the  oppofiuon  of  intereft,  but 
the  malignity  of  envy.  He  that  is  too  eager  to  'be 
rich,  generally  endangers  his  fortune  in  wild  adven- 
tures, and  uncertain  projects;  and  he  that  haftens 
too  fpeedily  to  reputation,  often  raifes  his  character 
by  artifices  and  fallacies,  d-ecks  himfelf  in  colours 
which  quickly  fade,  or  in  plumes  which  accident 
may  (hake  off,  or  competition  pluck  away. 

The  danger  of  early  eminence  has  been  extended 
by  fome,  even  to  the  gifts  of  nature ;  and  an  opi- 
nion has  been  long  conceived,  that  quicknefs  of 
invention,  accuracy  of  judgment,  or  extent  of 
knowledge,  appearing  before  the  ufual  time,  pre- 
fage  a  fhort  life.  Even  thofe  who  are  lefs  inclined 
to  form  general  conclufions,  from  inftancrs  which 
by  their  own  nature  muft  be  rare,  have  yet  been 
inclined  to  prcgnofticate  no  fuitable  progrefs  from, 
the  firft  fallies  of  rapid  wits ;  but  have  obferved, 
that  after  a  fhort  effort  they  cith/'r  loiter  or  farrft, 
v  5  and 
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and  fuffer  themfelves  to  be  furpafled  by  the  even 
and  regular  perfevcrance  of  flower  underftand- 
ings. 

It  frequently  happens,  that  applaufe  abates  dili- 
gence. \Vhofoever  finds  himfelf  to  have  performed 
more  than  was  demanded,  will  be  contented  to  fpare 
the  labour  of  unneceflary  pcrformances,aml  fit  down 
to  enjoy  at  eafe  his  fuperfluities  of  honour.  He- 
whom  fuccefs  has  made  confident  of  his  abilities, 
quickly  claims  the  privilege  of  negligence,  and  looks 
eoiitemptuoufly  on  the  gradual  advances  of  a  rival, 
•whom  he  imagines  himfelf  able  to  leave  behind 
whenever  fhe  fhall  again  fummon  his  force  to  the 
cotucft.  But  long  intervals  of  pleafure  diffipate  at- 
tention, and  \veaken  conftancy;  nor  is  it  eafy  for 
him  that  has  funk  from  diligence  into  floth,  to  roufe 
out  of  his  lethargy,  to  recollect  his  notions,  rekindle 
his  curiofity,  and  engage  with  his  former  ardour  in 
the-  toils  of  ftudy. 

Even  that  friendfhip  winch  intends  tlte  reward  of 
genius,  too  often  tends  to  obftruct  it.  The  pleafure 
of  being tarefled,  diftinguifhed, and  admired,  eafily 
feduces  the  itudeut  from  literary  folitudc.  He  is 
ready  to  follow  the  call  which  fummons  him  to  hear 
his  own  praife,  ;.nd  which,  perhaps,  at  once  ii.ittcis 
his  appetite  with  certainty  of  plcafurcs,  and  his  am- 
bition with  hopes  of  patronage  ;  pleafures  which  lie 
.conceives  inexhauftible,  and  hopes  which  he  has 
not  yet  learned  to  xliitvuft. 

Thefe  evils,  indeed,  are  by  no  means  to  be  im- 
puted to  nature,  or  confidercd  as  infeparable  from 
an  early  difplay  of  uncommon  abilities.  They 
m^y  be  certainly  efcaped  by  prudence  and  rcfolu- 
'  lion,  aud  mu ft  therefore  be  recounted  rather  as 
confolaticuii  to  thofe  who  are  iefs  liber  ally  endowed, 

than 
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than  as  difcouragements  to  fuch  as  are  born  with 
uncommon  qualities.  Beauty  is  well  known  to 
draw  after  it  the  persecutions  of  impertinence,  to 
incite  the  artifices  of  envy,  and  to  raife  the  flames 
of  unlawful  love;  yet  amongxthe  ladies  whom  pru- 
dence or  modefty  have  made  moft  eminent,  who 
has  ever  complained  of  the  inconveniencles  of  an 
amiable  form  ?  or  would  have  purchafed  fafcty  by 
the  lofs  of  charms? 

Neither  grace  of  perfon,  nor  vigour  of  uuder- 
ftanding,  are  to  be  regarded  otherwile  than  as  blefT- 
ings,as  means  of  happinefs  indulged  by  thelSupremc 
Benefactor ;  but  the  advantages  of  either  may  be 
loll  by  too  much  eagernefs  to  obtain  them.  A 
thoufand  beauties  hi  their  fa  ft  blolTom>  by  an 
imprudent  expofure  to  the  open  world,  have  fud- 
denlv  withered  at  the  bl.ift  of  infamy  ;  and  men 
who  might  have  fubjecled  new  regions  to  the 
empire  of  learning,  have  been  lured  by  the  praife 
of  their  fir  ft  productions  from  academical  retire- 
ment, and  wailed  their  days  in  vice  and  depend- 
ence. The  virgin  who  too  loon  afpires  to  cele- 
brity and  ,conquu'ii,  peviihcs  by  chiKliih  vanity, 
ignorant  credulity,  .or  guiitk.Ts  indifcretion. .  The 
genius  who  catches  st  laurels  and  preferment  be-i 
tore  his  time,  mocks  the  hones  that  he  had  excited, 
and  lofes  thofe  years  which  might  have  been  mo& 
ufefully  employed,  the  years  of.  youth,  of  Ipirit,  and 
vivacity. 

It  is  one  of  the  innumerable  abfurditics  of  pride, 
that  we  are  never  more  impatient  of  direction,  than 
in  that  part  of  lite  wiiea  we  need  it  moil ,  we  are  in. 
hallo  to  meet  enemies  whom  we  have  not  lire-north 
to  overcome,  and  to  undertake  talks  which  we  can- 
not perform:  and  as  he  that  once  rri-lV<ti:ri:$. does, 
c  6  not 
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fiot  eafily  perfuade  mankind  to  favour  another  at- 
tempt, an  ineffectual  ftruggle  for  fame  is  often  fol- 
lowed by  perpetual  obfcurity. 
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In  mea  vefanai  haltti  iifpendia  vires, 

Et  valui  fxnas  forth  in  iffe  meat,  OVID, 

Of  ftrength  pernicious  to  myfelf  I  boaft ; 

The  pcxw'rs  I  have  were  giv'n  me  to  my  coft.        F.  LEWIS. 

"117  E  are  taught  by  Celfus,  that  health  is  beft 
preferved  by  avoiding  fettled  habits  of  life, 
fcnd  deviating  fometimes  into  flight  aberrations 
from  the  laws  of  medicine  ;  by  varying  the  pro- 
portions of  food  and  exercife,  interrupting  the  fuo 
ceffions  of  reft  and  labour,  and  mingling  hard- 
fhips  with  indulgence.  The  body,  long  accuf- 
tomcd  to  ftated  quantities  and  uniform  periods,  is 
difordered  by  the  fm ailed  irregularity'-,  and  fince  we 
cannot  adjuft  every  day  by  the  balance  orba/ome- 
ter,  it  is  fit  forn*times  to  depart  from  rigid  accu- 
tacy,  that  we  may  be  able  to  comply  with  necef- 
fary  affairs,  or  ftrong  inclinations.  He  that  too 
long  obferves  nice  punQualities,  condemns  himfelf 
to  voluntary  imbecility,  and  will  not  long  efcnpe 
&e  miferiescf  difeafe. 

The  f.-.me  laxity  of  regimen  is  equally  neceffary 
to  intellectual  health,  and  to  a  perpetual  fufcepti- 
bility  ef  occafional  pleafure.  Long  confinement 
to  the  fame  company  which  perhaps  fimilitude  of 
talle  brought  firft  together,  quickly  contracts  his 
faculties,  and  makes  a  thoufand  things  offensive 
that  are  in  themfelves  indifferent  >  a  man  accuf- 

tomed 
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tomed  to  hear  only  the  echo  of  his  own  fentiments, 
foon  bars  all  the  common  avenues  of  delight,  and 
has  no  part  in  the  general  gratifications  of  man- 
kind. 

In  things  which  are  not  immediately  fubjecl:  to 
religious  or  moral  confederation,  it  is  dangerous  to 
be  too  long  or  too  rigidly  in  the  right.  Senfibility 
may,  by  an  inceflant  attention  to  elegance  and  pro- 
priety, be  quickened  to  a  tendernefs  inconfiltent 
with  the  condition  of  humanity,  irritable  by  the 
fmalleft  afperity,  and  vulnerable  by  the  gentled 
touch.  He  that  pleafes  himfelf  too  much  with 
minute  exa&uefs,  and  fubmits  to  endure  nothing 
in  accommodations,  attendance,  or  addrefs,  below 
the  portit  of  perfection,  will,  whenever  he  enters 
the  crowd  of  life,  be  haraffed  with  innumerable 
diftreflcs,  from  which  thofe  who  have  not  in  the 
fame  manner  increafcd  their  fenfations  find  no  dif- 
turbance.  His  exotick  foftnefs  will  fhrink  at  the 
coarfenefs  of  vulgar  felicity,  like  a  plant  tranfplanted 
to  northern  nurfeiies,  from  the  dews  and  funfhine 
of  the  tropical  regions. 

There  will  always  be  a  wide  interval  between 
practical  and  ideal  excellence  •,  and,  therefore,  if 
we  allow  not  ourfelves  to  be  fatisfied  while  we  can 
perceive  any  error  or  defect,  we  rnuft  refer  our 
hopes  of  eafe  to  forne  other  period  of  exigence. 
It  is  well  known,  that,  expofed  to  a  microfcope, 
the  frnoothetl  polifh  of  the  moil  folid  bodies  dif- 
covers  cavities  and  prominences ;  and  that  the 
fofteft  bloom  of  rofeate  virginity  repels  the  eye 
with  excrefcences  and  difcolorations.  The  per- 
ceptions as  well  as  the  fe'nies  may  be  improved  to 
our  own  difquiet,  and  we  may,  by  diligent  cultiva- 
tion of  the  powers  of  diflike,  rajfe  in  time  an  arti- 
ficial 
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ficial  faflidioufnefsj  which  fhaU  fill  the  imagination 
with  phantoms  of  turpitude,  fhew  us  the  naked 
fkelcton  of  every  delight,  and  prefent  us  only  with 
the  pains  of  plcafurc,  and  the  deformities  of 
beauty. 

Peevifhnefs,  indeed,  would  perhaps  very  little 
difUub  the  peace  of  mankind,  were  it  always  the 
confcqucnce  of  fuperfluous  delicacy  j  for  it  is  the 
privilege  only  of  deep  reflection,  or  lively  fancy,  to 
deflroy  happinefs  by  art  and  refinement.  But  by 
continual  indulgence  of  a  particular  humour,  or 
by  long  enjoyment  of  undifputed  fuperiority,  tlie 
dull  and  tkoughtlefs  may  likewile  acquire  the 
power  of  tormenting  themfelvcs  and  others,  and 
become  fufficiently  ridiculous  or  hateful  to  thole 
who  are  within  light  of  their  conduct:,  or  reach  of 
their  influence. 

They  that  have  grown  old  in  a  Tingle  ftate,  are 
generally  found  to  be  morole,  fretful,  and  captious  ; 
u-;;;;cicus  of  their  own  practices  and  maxims  ;  loon 
...cd  by  contradiction  or  negligence  i  and  im- 
patient  of  any  aflociation,  but  with  thofe  that  will 
watch  their  nod,  and  fubmit  themfelves  to  unlimited 
authority.  Such  is  the  clledl  of  having  iiwd  with- 
out the  neceiiity  of  coniulting  .uiy  inclination  but- 
;hc  ir  own. 

'i  he  iralcibility  of  this  clafs  of  tyrants  is  p 
rally  exerted  upon  petty  provocations,  fuch  as  are 
incident  to  undtrilamlings  not  far  extended  beyond 
the  inllinc^s  of  animal  life  ;  but  unhappily  he  that 
fixes  his  attention  on  things  always  before  him, 
will  never  have  long  cefiations  of  anger.  There 
.ire  many  veterans  of  luxury,  upon  whom  every 
noon  brings  a  paroxyfm  of  violence,  fury,  and  exe- 
cration ;  they  never  lit  down  to  their  dinner  with-. 

cut 
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out  finding  the  meat  fo  injudicioufly  bought,  or  fo 
unikilfully  dreffed,  Tuch  blunders  in  the  feuioning, 
or  fuch  improprieties  in  the  fauce,  as  can  fcarcely 
be  expiated  without  blood  ;  and,  in  the  tranfports. 
of  refentment  make  very  little  ditlinctions  between 
guilt  and  innocence,  but  lot  fly  their  menaces,  ov 
growl  out  their  difcontent,  upon  all  whom  fortune 
expofes  to  the  ftorm. 

It  is  not  eafy  to  imagine  a  more  unhappy  condi- 
tion than  that  of  dependence  on  a  peeviih  man. 
In  every  other  ftate  of  inferiority  the  certainty  of 
pleafing  is  perpetually  increaltd  by  a  fuller  know- 
ledge of  our  duty  ;  and  kindnefs  and  confidence 
are  ftrengthened  by  every  new  act  of  truft,  and 
proof  of  fidelity.  But  peevifhntfs  facrifices  to.  a 
momentaryoffence,  tiie  obfequioufncfs  or  uiefulnefs 
of  half  a  life,  and  as  more  is  performed  increaks 
her  exactions. 

Chryfalus  gained  a  fortune  by  trade,  and  retired 
into  the  country  ;  and,  having  a  brother  burdened 
by  the  number  of  his.  children,  adopted  one  of  his 
fous.  The  boy  was  difmiffed  with  ma«y  prudent 
admonitions  ;  informed  of  his  father's  inability  to 
maintain  him  in  his  native  rank  j  cautioned  aga.inil 
all  oppofition  to  the  opinions  or  precepts  of  his 
uncle  ;  and  animated  to  perfeverance  by  the  hopes 
of  fupporting  the  honour  of  the  family,  and  over- 
topping his  elder  brother.  He  had  a  natural  duc- 
tility of  mind,  without  much  warmth  of  affection, 
or  elevation  of  fentirnent ;  and  therefore  readily 
complied  with  every  variety  of  caprice  j  patiently 
endured  contradictory  reproofs  ;  heard  falfe  accu- 
fations  without  pain,  and  opprobrious  reproaches 
without  reply;  laughed  obftreperoufty.  at  the  nine- 
. tieth. repetition  of  a  joke;  aiked  queftio.ns  about 

the 
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the  univerfal  decay  of  trade  ;  admired  the  ftn 
of  thofe  heads  by  which  the  price    of  flocks  is 
changed  and  adjufled  ;     and   behaved  with   fuch 
prudence  and  circumfpeclion,  that  after  fix  yenrs 
the  will  was  made,  and  juvenculus  was  dec 
heir.     But  unhappily,  ^a  month  afterwards,  retir- 
ing at  night  from  his  uncle's  chamber,  he  loft  the 
door  open  behind  him  :  the  old  man  tcre  his 
and  being  then  perceptibly  declining,  for  want  of 
time  to  deliberate,    left  his  money  to  a  trading 
company. 

When  female  minds  are  imbittered  by  age  or 
folitude,  their  malignity  is  generally  exerted  in  a 
rigorous  and  fpiteful  fuperintendence  of  domeftick 
trifles.  Erlphile  has  employed  her  eloquence  for 
twenty  years  upon  the  degeneracy  of  fervants,  the 
naftlnefs  of  her  houfc,  the  ruin  of  her  furniture, 
the  difficulty  of  preferring  tapeftry  from  the 
moths,  and  the  carelefnefs  of  the  fluts  whom  fhe 
employs  in  brufhing  it.  It  is  her  bufinefs  every 
morning  to  vifit  all  the  rooms,  in  hopes  of  find- 
ing a  chair  without  its  cover,  a  window  fhut  or 
open  contrary  to  her  orders,  a  fpot  on  the  hearth 
or' a  feather  on  the  floor,  that  tie  reft  of  the  day 
may  be  juflifiably  fpent  in  taunts  of  contempt, 
and  vociferations  of  anger.  She  lives  for  no  other 
purpofe  but  to  prefervc  the  ner.tnefs  of  a  houfe 
and  gardens,  and  feels  neither  inclination  to  plea- 
fure,  ror  afpiration  after  virtue,  while  fhe  is  en- 
grofled  by  the  great  employment  of  keeping  gra- 
vel from  grafs,  and  wainfcot  from  duft.  Of  three 
amiable  nieces  fhe  has  declared  herfelf  an  irrecon- 
cilable enemy  to  one,  becaufe  fhe  broke  off  a  tulip 
with  her  hoop ;  to  another,  becaufe  fhe  fpilt  her 
coffee  on  a  Turkey-carpet  j  and  to  the  third,  be- 
caufe 
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caufe  flic  let  a  wet  clog  run  into  the  parlour.  She 
has  broken  off  her  intercourfe  of  vifits,  becaufe 
company  makes  a.  houfe  dirty ;  and  refolves  to  con- 
fine herielf  more  to  her  own  affairs,  and  to  live  no 
longer  in  mire  by  foolim  lenity. 

Peevifhnefs  is  generally  the  vice  of  narroxv 
minds,  and,  except  when  it  is  the  effect  of  anguifh 
and  difeafe,  by  which  the  I'efolution  is  broken, 
and  the  mind  made  too  feeble  to  bear  the  lighted 
addition  to  its  miferies,  proceeds  from  an  unvea- 
fonable  perfuafion  of  the  importance  of  trifles. 
The  proper  remedy  againft  it  is,  to  confider  the 
dignity  of  human  nature,  and  the  folly  of  fuffering 
perturbation  and  uneafinefs  from  caui'es  unworthy 
of  our  notice. 

He  that  refigns  his  peace  to  little  cafualties,  and 
Buffers  the  courfe  of  his  life  to  be  interrupted  by 
fortuitous  inadvertencies,  or  offences,  delivers  up 
himfelf  to  the  direction  of  the  wind,  and  lofes  all 
that  conftancy  and  equanimity  which  conftitute  the 
chief  praife  of  a  wife  man. 

The  province  of  prudence,  lies  between  the 
greatefl.  things  and  the  leaft ;  fome  furpafs  our 
power  by  their  magnitude,  and  fome  efcape  our 
notice  by  their  number  and  their  frequency.  But 
the  indifpenfable  bufinefs  of  life  will  afford  fufficient 
exercife  to  every  underflandtng  j  and  fuch  is  the 
limitation  of  the  human  powers,  that  by  attention 
to  trifles  we  mud  let  things  of  importance  pafs  uu- 
obferved  :  when  we  examine  a  mite,  with  a  glafs, 
we  fee  nothing  but  a  mite. 

That  it  is  every  man's  intereft  to  be  pleafed,  will 
need  life  proof:  that  it  is  his  intereft  to  pleafe 
others,  experience  will  inform  him.  It  is  therefore 
not  lei's  neceflary  to  happinefs  than  to  virtue,  that 

tie 
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he  rid  his  mind  of  pafiions  which  make  kirn  un- 
eafy  to  himfelf,  and  hateful  to  the  world,  which 
enchain  his  intellects,  and  obftruct  his  improve- 
ment. 
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U-'-rem,  PtJKxrtoe  has  ? 

Z'IK  jaa  7ijipfc*e,  fibs  exjgitsr'  ;:!•*: 

A  ibber  man  like  thtc  to  change  iiU  life ! 

What  fury  would  po&6  tbec  with  a  wife  ?  DUTDLS. 

7*5  the  RAMBLER. 
SIR, 

I    Know  net  whether  it  Is  always  a  proof  of  in. 
nocence  to  treat  cenfure  with  contempt.     \Vc 
°^'s  fo  much  reverence  to  the  v.iu'.om  of  man- 
kind, as  juftly  to  wifli,  that  our  own  opinion  of 
°ur  merit  may  be  ratified  by  the  concurrence  of 
other  fufirages;  and  fince  guilt  and  infamy  muft 
have  the  fame  effedl  upon  intelligences  unable  to 
pierce  beyond  external  appearance,  and  influenced 
rather  by   example   than  precept,    we   are 
obliged  to  refute  a  falfe  charge,  left  we  fhould 
countenance  the  crime  which  we  have  never  com- 
mitted.    To  turn  away  from  an  accufation  with 
fupercilious  fileuce,    is  equally  in    the    power  of 
is  hardened  by  villany,  and  infpirited  by 
he  wall  of  brafs.  which  Horace  ere£ls 
upon  a  clear  ccufcitnce,  may  be  foraetimes  r 

•.impudence    or    power  ;    and   we    (liould   al» 
\vifl»   to  prwitrvc  the  dignity   of  virtue  by 
ailorr.ing  her  with  graces  which  wickcdncis  cannot 
afiume. 

Fos 
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For  this  reafon  I  have  determined  no  longer  to 

endure,  with  either  patient  or  fallen  refignation,  a 

reproach,  which  is,  at  leail  in  my  opinion,  unjull ; 

but  will  lay  my  cafe  honeft'y  before  you,  that  you 

>ur  readers  mny  at  length  decide:  it. 

Whether  you    will   be   able    to    preferve    your 

boaittd    impartiality,  vrhen  you  hear,  that  I  am 

conildered   as    an   adverfary   by  half   the    female 

-.,  you  may  iurely  pardon  me  for  doubting, 

notwithstanding  the  veneration  to  which  you  may 

J  * 

imagine  yourfelf  entitled  by  your  age,  your  learn- 
ing, your  abstraction,  or  your  virtue.  T  auty,  Mr. 
RAMBLER,  has  often  overpowered  the  refolutions 
of  the  firm,  and  the  reafonings  of  the  wife,  roufed 
the  old  to  feniibiiity,  and  fubdued  the  rigorous  to 
Jbftnefs. 

I  am  one  of  thofe  unhappy  beings,  who  have 
been  marked  out  as  hulbands  for  many  different 
women,  and  deliberated  a  hundred  times  on  the 
brink  of  matrimony.  I  have  difcuffed  all  die 
nuptial  preliminaries  fo  often,  thac  I  can  repeat 
the  forms  in  which  jointures  are  fettled,  pin- 
money  fecured,  and  proviilons  for  younger  cnil- 
dren  afcertained  ;  but  am  at  laft  doomed  by  ge- 
neral content  to  everlafting  folitude,  and  exc' 
by  an  irreverh'ole  decree  from  all  hopes  of  coiim:- 
bial  felicity.  I  am  pointed  out  by  every  mother,  ai 
a  man  whofe  vifits  cannot  be  admitted  without 
reproach  •,  wlio  raiils  hop^s  only  to  embitter  I  \~ 
appointmciit,  and  makes  oiTcvs  oi:r-/  to  induce  ^irij 
into  a  wafte  o;  tha:  part  of  life,  in  which  they 
mi.^ht  gain  advantageous  matches,  and  become 
millreiles  and  mothers. 

I  hope  ycu  will  think,  that  tome  pirt   or 
penal  ieverity  may  jmtiy  be  retuittiu,  when. I  ui- 
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form  you,  that  I  never  yet  profefled  love  to  a 
woman  without  fincere  intentions  of  marriage ; 
that  I  have  never  continued  an  appearance  of  inti- 
macy from  the  hour  that  my  inclination  changed, 
but  to  preferve  her  whom  I  was  leaving  from  the 
fhock  of  abruptnefs,  or  the  ignominy  of  con- 
tempt ;  that  I  always  endeavoured  to  give  the 
ladies  an  opportunity  of  feeming  to  difcard  me ; 
and  that  I  never  forfook  a  miftrefs  for  larger  for- 
tune, or  brighter  beauty,  but  becaufe  I  difco- 
vered  fome  irregularity  in  her  conduci,  or  fome 
depravity  i-;  Ijer  mind  j  not  becaufe  I  was  charm- 
ed by  another,  but  becaufe  I  was  offended  by  her- 
felf. 

I  was  very  early  tired  of  that  fucceflion  of 
amufements  by  which  the  thoughts  of  mod  young 
men  are  diffipated,  and  had  not  long  glittered  in 
the  fplendor  of  an  ample  patrimony  before  I 
wifhed  for  the  calm  of  domeftick  happinefs. 
Youth  is  naturally  delighted  with  fprightlinefs 
and  ardour,  and  therefore  I  breathed  out  the 
{ighs  of  my  firft  afFe&ion  at  the  feet  of  the  gay, 
the  fparkling,  the  vivacious  Ferocula.  I  fancied 
to  myfelf  a  perpetual  fource  of  happinefs  in  wit 
never  exhaufted,  and  fpirit  never  deprefled  ;  look- 
ed with  veneration  on  her  readinefs  of  expedi- 
ents, contempt  of  difficulty,  afTurance  of  addrefs, 
and  promptitude  of  reply  •,  confidered  her  as 
exempt  by  fome  prerogative  of  nature  from  the 
weaknefs  and  timidity  of  female  minds ;  and  con- 
gratulated myfelf  upon  a  companion  fuperior  to 
all  common  troubles  and  embarraflments.  I  was, 
indeed,  fomewh;  t  diflurbed  by  the  uniliaken  per- 
feverance  with  which  fhe  enforced  her  demands 
of  an  unreafoaable  fettlementj  yet  I  ihould  have 

contented 
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confented  to  pafs  my  life  in  union  with  her,  had 
not  my  curiolityled  me  to  a  crowd  gathered  in 
the  ftreet  where  I  found  Ferocttlay  in  the  pre- 
fence  of  hundreds,  difputing  for  fixpence  with  a 
chairman.  I  faw  her  in  fo  little  need  of  aiTift- 
ance,  that  it  was  no  breach  of  the  laws  of  chi- 
valry to  forbear  interpofition,  and  I  fpared  my- 
felf  the  ihame  of  owning  her  acquaintance.  I 
forgot  fome  point  of  ceremony  at  our  next  inter- 
view, ami  foon  provoked  her  to  forbid  me  her 
prefence. 

My  next  attempt  was  upon  a  lady  of  great  emi- 
nence for  learning  and  philofophy.  I  had  fre- 
quently obferved  the  barrennefs  and  uniformity  of 
connubial  converfation,  and  therefore  thought 
highly  of  my  own  prudence  and  difcernment, 
when  I  felecled  from  a  multitude  of  wealthy 
beauties,  the  deep-read  Mijltkea^  who  declared 
herfelf  the  inexorable  enemy  of  ignorant  pert- 
nefs,  and  puerile  levity  ;  and  fcarcely  condefcend- 
ed  to  make  tea,  but  for  the  linguift,  the  geome- 
trician, the  aftronomer,  or  the  poet.  The  queen 
of  the  Amazons  was  only  to  be  gained  by  the 
hero  who  could  conquer  her  in  fingle  combat ; 
and  Mifotheas  heart  was  only  to  blefs  the  fcho- 
lar  who  could  overpower  her  by  tlifputation. 
Amidft  the  fondeft  tranfports  of  courtfhip  fhe 
could  call  for  a  definition  of  terms,  and  treated 
every  argument  with  contempt  that  could  not  be 
reduced  to  regular  fyllogifm.  You  may  eafily 
imagine,  that  I  wifhed  this  coimfhip  at  an  end  9 
but  when  I  defired  her  to  (liorten  my  torments, 
and  fix  the  day  of  my  felicity,  we  were  led  into  a 
long  converfation,  in  which  Mifothea  endeavour- 
ed to  demonilrate  the  folly  of  attributing  choice 
6  and 
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and  felf-dire£Uon  to  any  human  being.  It  was  not 
difficult  to  difcover  the  danger  of  committing  my- 
felf  for  ever  to  the  arms  of  one  who  might  at  any 
time  miftake  the  dictates  of  pallion,  or  the  calls  of 
appetite  for  the  decree  of  fate  •,  or  confider  cuck- 
oldom  as  neceflary  to  the  general  fyftcm,  as  a  link 
in  the  everlafling  chain  of  fucceilive  caufes.  I 
therefore  told  her,  that  defliny  had  ordained  us  to 
part,  and  that  nothing  fhould  have  torn  me  from 
her  but  the  talons  of  neceflity. 

I  then  folicited  the  regard  of  the  calm,  the 
prudent,  the  economical  Sephroniat  a  lady  who 
confidered  wit  as  dangerous,  and  learning  as  fupir- 
fluous,  and  thought  that  the  woman  who  kept  her 
houfe  clean,  and  her  accounts  ex  aft,  took  receipt* 
for  every  payment,  and  could  find  them  at  a  hid- 
den call,  enquired  nicely  after  the  condition  of  the 
tenants,  rer.cl  the  price  of  (locks  once  a  week,  and 
purehafed  every  thing  at  the  belt  market,  could 
want  no  accomplimments  nccefiary  to  the  happi- 
nefs  of  a  wife  man.  She  difcourfcd  with  great 
Solemnity  on  the  care  and  vigilance  which  the 
fuperinteiidence  of  a  family  demands  j  oV.ieived  how 
many  were  ruined  by  conndcncc  in  fcrvants ;  ard 
told  me  that  flie  never  expected  honeily  but  I 
a  flrong  cheft,  and  that  the  bt-ft  ilovi:.. . 
the  miflrefs's  eye.  Many  fuch  oracK  ;>cio- 

fity  (he  uttered,  and  made  every  day  :iew  improve- 
ments in  her  fchuncs  for  the  regulation  of  her 
fervants,  and  the  diitribution  of  her  time.  J  was 
convinced,  that  whatever  1  might  fuftcr  from  S*- 
pbronlat  I  Ihould  efcape  poverty ;  and  we  there- 
fore proceeded  to  adjuil  the  fettlemcnts  according 
to  her  own  rule,  fair  and  foftly.  But  one  morning 
her  maid  came  to  me  in  tears  to  intreat  my  in- 

terelt 
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tereft  for  a  reconciliation  to  her  miftrefs,  who 
turned  her  out  at  night  for  breaking  fix  teeth  in 
a  tortoife-fliell  comb  :  (he  had  attended  her  lady 
from  a  cfiftant  province,  and  having  not  lived  long 
enough  to  fave  much'  money,  was  deftitute  among 
ilrangers,  and  though  of  a  good  family,  in  dangL-i 
of  perifhing  in  the  ftreets  or  of  being  compelled  by 
hunger  to  proftitution.  I  made  no  fcruple  of  pro- 
mifing  to  reftore  her  ;  but  upon  my  firft  application 
to  Sopbronja,  was  anfwered  with  an  air  which  called 
for  approbation,  that  if  flic  neglected  her  own 
affairs,  I  might  fufpect  her  of  neglecting  mine  ; 
that  the  comb  flood  her  in  three  half-crowns  ; 
that  no  fervant  fhould  wrong  her  twice  ;  and  4:liat 
indeed  fhe  took  the  firft  opportunity  of  parting 
with  PbtHidat  becaufe,  though  fhe  was  honeft, 
her  coufVuution  was  bad,  and  fhe  thought  her  verv 
likely  to  fall  fick.  Of  our  conference  I  need  not 
t«ll  you  the  effect  ;  it  furely  may  be  forgiven  me, 
if  on  this  occafion  I  forgot  the  decency  of  common 
forms. 

From  two  more  ladies  I  was  difcngaged  by  find-" 
ing,  that  they  entertained  my  rivals  at  the  fame 
time,  and  determined  their  choice  by  the  liberality 
of  our  fettlements.  Another  I  thought  myfelf  juf- 
tified  in  forfaking,  becaufe  fhe  gave  my  attorney  a 
bribe  to  favour  her  in  the  bargain  ;  another  be- 
caufe I  could  never  foften  her  to  tendernefs,  till  fhe 
heard  that  moll  of  my  family  had  died  young;  and 
another,  becaufe,  to  increafe  her  fortune  by  expect- 
ations, fhe  reprefented  her  fifter  aslanguifhing  and 
confumptive. 

I  fhall  in  another  letter  give  the  remaining  part 
of  my  hiflory  of  courtfliip.  J  prefume  that  I 

ihouid 
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fhould  hitherto  have  injured  the  majefty  of  female 
virtue,  had  I  not  hoped  to  transfer  my  alVcclion  to 
higher  merit. 

I  am,  Sec, 

HYMENJF.US." 
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•  Azt.i) 

Wulla  uttqitam  it  mortc  hyminis  ctmftatio  longa  eft,  Jrv. 

——When  man's  life  is  in  debate, 
The  Judge  can  ne'er  too  long  deliberate.  Burm v. 

POWER  and  fuperiority  are  fo  flattering  and 
delightful,  that,  fraught  with  temptation  and 
cxpofed  to  danger  as  they  are,  fcarcely  any  vir- 
tue is  fb  cautious,  or  any  prudence  fo  timorous, 
as  to  decline  them.  Even  thofe  that  have  mod 
reverence  for  the  laws  of  right,  are  plpaftd  with 
(hewing  that  not  fear,  but  choice,  regulates  their 
behaviour  ;  and  would  be  thought  to  comply,  ra- 
ther than  obey.  "We  love  to  overlook  the  bound- 
aries which  we  do  not  wifh  to  pafs  ;  and,  as  the 
Roman  fatiriil  remarks,  he  that  has  no  defign  to 
take  the  life  of  another,  is  yet  giud  to  have  it  in.  his 
hands.  . 

From  the  fame  principle,  tending  yet  more  to 
degeneracy  ami  corruption,  proceeds  the  defire  of 
invefting  lawfulj  authority  with  terror,  and  go- 
verning by  force  rather  than  'perfuafion.  Pride 
is  unwilling  to  bejieve  die  neceflity  of  affigningf 
any  other  reafon  than  her  own  will ;  and  would 

rather 
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rather  maintain  the  moil  equitable  claims  by  vio- 
lence and  penalties,  than  defcend  from  the  dignity 
of  command  to  difpute  and  expoftulation. 

If  may,  I  think,  be  fufpe&ed,  that  this  politi- 
cal arrogance  has  fometimes  found  its  way  into 
legiflative  aflemblies,  and  mingled  with  delibera- 
tions upon  property  and  life.  A  flight  perufal  of 
the  laws  by  which  the  meafures  of  vindictive  and 
coercive  juftice  are  eftablifhed,  will  difcover  fo 
manv  difproportions  between  crimes  and  punifh- 
ments,  fuch  capricious  diilinclions  of  guilt,  and 
fuch  confufion  of  remiflhefs  and  feverity,  as  can 
fcarcely  be  believed  to  have  been  produced  by 
publick  wifdom,  fmeerely  and  calmly  fludious  of 
publick  happinefs. 

The  learned,  the  judicious,  the  pious  Beer- 
haave  relates,  that  he  never  faw  a  criminal  drag- 
ged to  execution  without  alking  himfelf,  "  Who 
"  knows  whether  this  man  is  not  lefs  'culpable 
"  than  me  ?"  On  the  days  when  the  prifons  of 
this  city  are  emptied  into  the  grave,  let  every  fpec- 
•tatorof  the  dreadful  proceflion  put  the  fame  question 
to  his  own  heart.  Few  among  thofe  that  crowd 
in  thoufands  to  the  legal  ma  fiacre,  and  look  with 
careleflhefs,  perhaps  with  triumph,  on  the  utmoft 
exacerbations  of  human  mifeiy,  would  then  be  able 
to  return  without  horror  and  deje£tion.  For,  who 
can  congratulate  himfelf  upon  a  life  palled  without 
fome  aft  more  mifchicvous  to  the  peace  or  profperity 
of  others,  than  the  theft  of  a  piece  of  money  3 
.  ,  Irliao  been  always  the  practice,  when  any  par- 
ticular fpecies  of  robbery  becomes'  prevalent  and 
common,  to  endeavour  its  fuppreuion  by  capital 
denunciations.  Thus,  one  generation  of  male- 

YOL.  in.          /  D  factors 
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factors  is  commonly  cut  off,  ami  their  fucceflbrs  arc 
frighted  into  new  expedients  •,  the  art  of  thievery 
is  augmented  with  greater  variety  of  fraud,  and 
fubtilized  to  higher  degrees  of  dexterity,  and  more 
occult  methods  of  conveyance.  The  law  then  re- 
news the  purfuit  in  the  heat  of  anger,  and  over- 
takes the  offender  again  with  death.  By  this  prac- 
tice, capital  inflictions  are  multiplied,  and  crimes, 
very  different  in  their  degrees  of  enormity,  are 
equally  fubjected  to  the  fevereft  punifhment  that 
man  has  the  power  of  exercifing  upon  man. 

The  lawgiver  is  undoubtedly  allowed  to  eftimate 
the  malignity  of  an  offence,  not  merely  by  the 
lofs  or  pain  which  fingle  a£ts  may  produce,  but 
by  the  general  alarm  and  anxiety  arifmg  from  the 
fear  of  mifchief  and  infecurity  of  pofTefTion  :  he 
therefore  exercifes  the  right  which  focieties  are 
fuppofed  to  have  over  the  lives  of  thofe  that  com- 
pofe  them,  not  (imply  to  punifli  a  tranfgreffion,  but 
to  maintain  order  and  preferve  quiet  •,  he  enforces 
thofe  laws  with  fevcrity  that  are  moil  in  danger 
of  violation,  as  the  commander  of  a  garrifon  dou- 
bles the  guard  on  that  fide  which  is  threatened  by 
the  enemy. 

This  method  has  been  long  tried,  but  tried 
with  fo  little  fuccefs,  that  rapine  and  violence 
are  hourly  increafing:  yet  few  feem  willing  to 
defpair  of  its  efficacy,  and  of  thofe  who  employ 
their  fpeculations  upon  the  prefent  corruption  of 
the  people,  fome  propofe  the  introduction  of 
more  horrid,  lingering,  and  terrifick  punifh- 
mcnts;  fome  are  inclined  to  accelerate  the  exe- 
cutions ;  fome  to  difcourage  pardons ;  and  all 
feem  to  think  that  lenity  has  given  confidence  to 

wickedncfs. 
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wickednefs,  and  that  we  can  only  be  refcued  from 
the  tallons  of  robbery  by  inflexible  rigour  and  fan- 
guinary  juftice. 

Yet  fince  the  right  of  fetting  an  uncertain  and 
arbitrary  value  upon  life  has  been  difputed,  and 
fince  experience  of  pail  times  gives  us  little  reafon 
to  hope  that  any  reformation  will  be  effected  by  a 
periodical  havock  of  our  fellow-beings,  perhaps  it 
will  not  be  ufelefs  to  confider  what  confequences 
might  arife  from  relaxations  of  the  law,  and  a 
more  rational  and  equitable  adaptation  of  penalties 
to  offences. 

Death  is,  as  one  of  the  ancients  obferves, 
TO  TUV  ipo^Epw!/  tpoSefuTctlov,  of  dreadful  things  the  mojl 
dreadful  i  an  evil,  beyond  which  nothing  can  be 
threatened  by  fublunary  power,  or  feared  from, 
human  enmity  or  vengeance.  This  terror  mould, 
therefore,  be  referved  as  the  lafl  refort  of  authority, 
as  the  ftrongeft.  and  moft  operative  of  prohibi- 
tory fanftions,  and  placed  before  the  treafure  of 
life,  to  guard  from  invafion  what  cannot  be  re- 
itored.  To  equal  robbery  with  murder  in  to  reduce 
murder  to  robbery,  to  confound  in  common  minds 
the  gradations  of  iniquity,  and  incite  the  commiffion 
of  a  greater  crime  to  prevent  the  detection  of 
a  lefs.  If  only  murder  were  punifhed  with  death, 
very  few  robbers  would  ftain  their  hands  in 
blood ;  but  when,  by  the  lad  acfc  of  cruelty  no 
new  danger  is  incurred,  and  greater  fecurity  may 
be  obtained,  upon  what  principle  mall  we  bid  them 
forbear  ? 

It  may  be  urged,  that  the  fentence  is  often  miti- 
gated to    fimple    robbery ;    but  furely  this  is   to 
confefs  that  our  laws  are  unreafonable  in  our  own 
opinion;    and,  indeed,  it  may  be  obferred,  that 
»  2  all 
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all  but  murderers  have,  at  their  laft  hour,  the 
common  fenfations  of  mankind  pleading  in  their 
favour. 

From  this  conviction  of  the  inequality  of  the 
punifhment  to  the  offence,  proceeds  the  frequent 
Solicitation  of  pardons.  They  who  would  rejoice 
at  the  correction  of  a  thief,  are  yet  (hocked  at  the 
thought  of  deftroying  him.  His  crime  (hrinks  to 
nothing,  compared  with  his  mifery  j  and  feverity 
defeats  itfelf  by  exciting  pity. 

The  gibbet,  indeed,  certainly  dif.ibles  thofe  who 
die  upon  it  from  infefting  the  community  ;  but 
their  death  fecms  not  to  contribute  more  to  the 
reformation  of  their  aflbciates,  than  any  other 
method  of  reparation.  A  thief  feldom  paiTes 
much  of  his  time  in  recollection  or  anticipation, 
but  from  robbery  haftens  to  riot,  and  from  riot 
to  robbery ;  nor,  wlren  the  grave  clofes  upon 
his  companion,  has  any  other  care  than  to  find 
another. 

The  frequency  of  capital  punifliments,  there- 
fore, rarely  hinders  the  com  million  of  a  crime, 
but  naturally  and  commonly  prevents  its  detec- 
tion, and  is,  if  we  proceed  only  upon  prudential 
principles,  chiefly  for  that  reafon  to  be  avoided. 
Whatever  may  be  urged  by  cafuifts  or  politicians, 
the  greater  part  of  mankind,  as  they  can  never 
think  that  to  pick  the  pocket  and  to  pierce  the 
heart  is  equally  criminal,  will  fcarcely  believe  that 
two  malefactors  fo  different  in  guilt  can  be  jullly 
doomed  to  the  fame  punimment ;  nor  is  the  nc- 
ceflity  of  fubmitting  the  confcience  to  human 
laws  fo  plainly  evinced,  fo  clearly  ftated,  or  fo 
generally  allowed,  but  that  the  pious,  the  ten- 
der, and  the  juft,  will  always  fcruplc  to  concur 

with 
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with  the  community  in  an  a£t  which  their  private 
judgment  cannot  approve. 

He  who  knows  not  how  often  rigorous  laws  pro- 
duce total  impunity,  and  how  many  crimes  are  con- 
cealed and  forgotten  for  fear  of  hurrying  the  offender 
to  that  (late  in  which  there  is  no  repentance,  has 
converfed  very  little  with  mankind.  And  whatever 
epithets  of  reproach  or  contempt  this  compaffioa 
may  incur  from  thofe  who  confound  cruelty  with 
firmnefs,  I  know  not  whether  any  wife  man  would 
wifh  it  lefs  powerful,  or  Icfs  extenfive. 

If  thofe  whom  the  wifdom  of  ou-r  laws  has 
condemned  to  die,  had  been  detected,  in  their 
rudiments  of  robbery,  they  might,  by  proper 
difcipline  and  ufeful  labour,  have  been  difen- 
tangled  from  their  habits,  they  might  have  efcaped 
all  the  temptations  to  fubfequent  crimes,  and 
pafied  their  days  in  reparation  and  penitence  j 
and  detected  they  might  ail  have  been,  had  the 
profecutors  been  certain  that  their  lives  would 
have  been  fpared.  I  believe,  every  thief  will  con- 
fefs,  that  he  has  been  more  than  once  feized  and 
difmiffed  ;  and  that  he  has  fometimes  ventured 
upon  capital  crimes,  becaufe  he  knew,  that  thofe 
whom  he  injured  would  rather  connive  at  his" 
efcape,  than  cloud  their  minds  with  the/horrors  of 
his  death. 

All  laws  againft  wickednefs  are  ineffectual,  un- 
lefs  fome  will  inform,  and  fome  will  profecute; 
but  till  we  mitigate  the  penalties  for  mere  viola- 
tions of  property,  information  will  always  bs 
hated,  and  profecution  dreaded.  The  heart  of 
a  good  man  cannot  but  recoil  at  the  thought  cf 
punilhing  a  flight  injury  with  death  ;  efpecially 
D  3  when 
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•when  he  remembers  that  the  thief  might  have  pro- 
cured fafety  by  another  crime,  from  which  he  was 
reftrainecl  only  by  his  remaining  virtue. 

The  obligations  to  aflift  the  exercife  of  publick 
juftice  are  indeed  ftrong  •,  but  they  will  certainly  be 
overpowered  by  tendernefs  for  life.  What  is  pu- 
nifhed  with  feverity  contrary  to  our  ideas  of  ade- 
quate retribution,  will  be  feldom  difeovered  ;  and 
multitudes  will  be  fuffered  to  advance  from  crime 
to  crime,  till  they  deferve  death,  bccaufe,  if  they 
had  been  fooner  profecuted,  they  would  have  fuf- 
fered death  before  they  deferred  it. 

This  fcheme  of  invigorating  the  laws  by  relax- 
ation, and  extirpating  wickednefs  by  lenity,  is  fo 
remote  from  common  practice,  that  I  might  rea- 
ibnably  fear  to  expofe  it  to  the  publick,  could  it  be 
fupported  only  by  my  own  observations  :  I  fhall, 
therefore,  by  afcribing  it  to  its  author,  Sir  Thomas 
More,  endeavour  to  procure  it  that  attention,  which 
I  wifh  always  paid  to  prudence,  to  juflice,  and  to 
mercy. 
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NUMB,   11$.     TUESDAY,  April  23,  1751. 

fgnxdanrparva  quidem,fed  1:011  tolcmnda  mantis.  Juv. 

Sonic  faults,  though  fmall,  intolerable  grow.         DRVDEN. 

To  the  RAMBLER. 
SIR, 

|  Sit  down  in  purfuance  of  my  late  engagement 
'  to  recount  the  remaining  part  of  the  adventures 
that  befel  me  in  my  long  quell  of  conjugal  felicity, 
which,  though  I  have  not  yet  been  fo  happy  as  to 
obtain  it,  I  have  at  lead  endeavoured  to  deferve  by- 
unwearied  diligence,  without  fullering  from  re- 
peated difappointments  any  abatement  of  my  hope, 
or  repreflion  of  my  activity. 

You  mull  have  obferved  in  the  world  a  fpecies 
of  mortals  who  employ  themfelves  in  promoting 
matrimony,  and,  without  any  vifible  motive  of 
intereft  or  vanity,  without  any  difcoverable  imptilfe 
of  malice  or  benevolence,  without  any  reafon,  but 
that  they  want  objects  of  attention  and  topicks 
of  converfation,  are  inceffantly  bufy  in  procuring 
wives  and  hufbands.  They  fill  the  ears  of  every 
fmgle  man  and  woman  with  fome  convenient 
match,  and  when  they  are  informed  of  your  age 
and  fortune,  offer  a  partner  of  life  with  the  fame 
reac'.inefs,  and  the  fame  indifference,  as  a  falefman, 
when  he  has  taken  meafure  by  his  eye,  fits  his  cuf- 
tomer  with  a  coat. 

It  might  be  expe£led  that  they  mould  foon  be 
difcouraged  from  this  officious  interpofition  by  re- 
fentment  or  contempt ;  and  that  every  man  mould 
determine  the  choice  on  which  fo  much  of  his 
happinefs  muft  depend,  by  his  own  judgment  and 
p  4  obfer- 
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ebfervation  :  yet  it  happens,  that  as  thefe  pro- 
pofals  are  generally  made  with  a  fliew  of  kind- 
nefs,  they  feldom. provoke  anger,  but  arc  at  word 
heard  with  patience,.and  forgotten.  They  influence 
weak  minds  to  approbation  ;  for  many  are  furc  to 
find  in  a  new  acquaintance,  whatever  qualities 
T'  port  has  taught  them  to  expect  ;  and  in  more 
powerful  and  active  underftandings  they  excite 
curiofity,  and  fometimes,  by  a  lucky  chance,  bring 
perfons  of  fimilar  tempers  within  the  attraction  of 
each  other. 

I  was  known  to  pofiefs  a  fortune,  and  to  want 
a  wife ;  and  therefore  was  frequently  attended  by 
thefe  hymeneal  folicitors,  with  whofe  importunity 
I  was  fometimes  diverted,  and  fometimes  per- 
plexed ;  for  they  contended  for  me  as  vultures 
for  a  carcafe  :  each  employing  all  his  eloquence, 
imd  all  his  artifices,  to  enforce  and  promote  his 
own  fcheme,  from  the  fuccefs  of  which  he  was 
to  receive  no  other  advantage  than  the  pleafure 
of  defeating  others  equally  eager,  and  equally  in- 
diiftrious. 

An  invitation  to  fup  with  one  of  thofe  btify 
friends,%nadc  me  by  a  concerted  chance  acquainted 
with  Camilla,  by  whom  it  wns  cxpeeled,  that  I 
fhould  be  fuddenly  and  rrrefiftibly  enil.ived. 
lady,  whom  the  fame  kindnefs  Lad  brought  with- 
out her  own  concurrence  into  the  lifts  of  love, 
teemed  to  think  me  at  leaft  worthy  of  the  honour 
of  captivity  ;  and  exerted  the  power,  both  of  her 
eyes  and  wit,  with  fo  much  art  and  fpirit,  that 
though  I  had  been  too  often  ck \x-ived  by  appear- 
ances to  devote  myfelf  irrevocably  ;it  the  firft 
interview,  yet  I  could  not  fupprefs  fome  raptures 
of  admiration,  and  flutters  of  dcfire.  I  was  enfily 

perfuaded 
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pcrfuaded  to  make  nearer  approaches  ;  bat  fooii 
dilcovered,  that  an  union  with  Camilla  was  not 
much  to  be  wifhed.  Camilla  profefled  a  bound- 
lefs  contempt  for  the  folly,  levity,  ignorance,  and 
impertinence  of  her  own  fex,  and  very  frequently 
exprefled  her  wonder  that  men  of  learning  or  ex- 
perience could  fubmit  to  trifle  away  life  with  beings 
incapable  of  folid  thought.  In  mixed'  companies* 
flic  always  affociated  with  the  men,  and  declared 
her  fatisfacUon  when  the  ladies  retired.  If  any 
fhort  excurfion  into  the  country  Vas  propofed,  • 
ihe  commonly  infifted  upon  the  exclufion  of 
women  from  the  party  ;  becaufe,  where  they  were 
admitted,  the  time  was  wailed  in  frothy  com- 
pliments, weak  indulgences,  and  idle  ceremonies-. 
To  fhew  the  greatnefs  of  her  mind,  fhe  avoided 
all  compliance  with  the  fafhion  ;  and  to  boaft 
the  profundity  of  her  knowledge,  miftook  the  va- 
rious textures  of  filk,  confounded  tabbies  with  ch- 
mafks,  and  fent  for  ribbands  by  wrong  .names.  She 
defpifed  the  commerce  of  itated  vifits,  a  farce  of 
empty  form  without  ini'tru£Hon  ;  and  congratu- 
lated herfelf,  that  fhe  never  learned  to  write 
meflage  cards.  She  often  applauded  the  noble 
fentiment  of  Plato,  who  rejoiced  that  he  was 
born  a  man  rather  than  a  woman  ;  proclaimed  her 
approbation  of  Swift's  opinion,  that  women  are 
only  a  higher  fpecies  of  monkies;  and  confefied, 
that  when  fhe  confidered  the  behaviour,  or  heard 
the  converfation  of  her  fex,  fhe  could  not  but 
forgive  the  Turks  for  fufpetting  them-  to  want 
fouls. 

It  was  the  joy  and  pride  of  Camilla  to  have  pro- 
voked, by  this  infolence,  all  the  rage  of  hatred, 
and  all  the  perfections  of  calumny  ;  nor  was  fhe 
u  5  ever 
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ever  more  elevated  with  her  own  fuperiority,  than 
when  (he  talked  of  female  anger,  and  female  cun- 
ning. Well,  fays  (he,  has  nature  provided  that 
fuch  virulence  mould  be  difabled  by  folly,  and  fuch 
cruelty  be  reftrained  by  impotence. 

Camilla  doubtlefs  expected,  that  what  {he  loft 
on  one  fide,  ihe  mould  gain  on  the  other  j  and 
Imagined  that  every  male  heart  would  be  open 
to  a  lady,  who  made  fuch  generous  advances  to 
the  borders  of  virility.  But  man,  ungrateful  man, 
inftead  of  fpringing  forward  to  meet  her,  fhrunk 
back  at  her  approach.  She  was  perfecuted  by 
the  ladies  as  a  deferter,  and  at  beft  received  by  the 
men  only  as  a  fugitive.  I,  for  my  part,  amufed 
myfelf  a  while  with  her  fopperies,  but  novelty 
fcon  gave  way  to  deteftation,  for  nothing  out  of 
the  common  order  of  nature  can  be  long  borne. 
I  had  no  inclination  to  a  wife  who  had  the  rug- 
gednefs  of  a  man  without  his  force,  and  the  igno- 
rance of  a  woman  without  her  foftnefs ;  nor  could 
I  think  my  quiet  and  honour  to  be  entrufted  to 
fuch  audacious  virtue  as  was  hourly  courting  dan- 
ger, and  foliciting  aflault. 

My  next  miftrefs  was  Nifel/a,  a  lady  of  gentle 
mien  and  foft  voice,  always  fpeaking  to  approve, 
and  ready  to  receive  direction  from  thofe  with 
whom  chance  had  brought  her  into  company. 
In  Nitit/a  I  promifed  myfelf  an  cafy  friend,  with 
whom  I  might  loiter  away  the  day  without  dif- 
turbance  or  altercation.  I  therefore  foon  refolved 
to  addrcfs  her,  but  w*s  difcouraged  from  profccut- 
ing  my  courtfhip  by  obferving,  that  her  apartments 
were  fuperftitioufly  regular  ;  and  that,  unlefs  (he 
had  notice  of  my  vifit,  fhe  was  never  to  be  feen. 
There  is  a  kind  of  anxious  deanlinefs  which  I 
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have  always  noted  as  the  chara&eriftick  of  a 
flattern ;  it  is  the  fuperfluous  fcrupulofity  of  guilt, 
dreading  difcovery,  and  fhunning  fufpicion  :  it  is 
the  violence  of  an  effort  againft  habit,  which  being 
impelled  by  external  motives,  cannot  flop  at  the 
middle  point. 

Nitella  was  always  tricked  out  rather  with  nicety 
than  elegance  ;  and  feldom  could  forbear  to  dif- 
cover,  by  her  uneafmefs  and  conftraint,  that  her 
attention  was  burdened,  and  her  imagination  en- 
grofled  :  I  therefore  concluded,  that  being  only 
occafionally  and  ambitioufly  drcfied,  me  was  not 
familiarized  to  her  own  ornaments.  There  are 
fo  many  competitors  for  the  fame  of  cleanlinefs, 
that  it  is  not  hard  to  gain  information  of  thofe 
that  fail,  from  thofe  that  defire  to  excel :  I  quickly 
found,  that  Nitella  patted  her  time  between  finery 
and  dirt ;  and  was  always  in  a  wrapper,  nightcap, 
and  flippers,  when  £he  was  not  decorated  for  im- 
mediate mew. 

I  was  then  led  by  my  evil  deftiny  to  Charybdift 
who  never  neglected  an  opportunity  of  feizing  a 
new  prey  when  it  came  within  her  reach.  I 
thought  myfelf  quickly  made  happy  by  permiffion 
to  attend  her  to  publick  places  ;  and  pleafed  my 
own  vanity  with  imagining  the  envy  which  I 
(hould  raife  in  a  thoufand  hearts,  by  appearing 
as  the  acknowledged  favourite  of  Charybdis.  She 
foon  after  hinted  her  intention  to  take  a  ramble 
for  a  fortnight,  into  a  part  of  the  kingdom  which 
flie  had  never  feen.  I  folicited  the  happinefs  of 
accompanying  her,  which,  after  a  fliort  reluctance, 
\vas  indulged  me.  She  had  no  other  curiofity 
in  her  journey,  than  after  all  pofiible  means  of  ex- 
pence ;  and  was  every  moment  taking  occafion  to 
D  6  mention 
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mention  fome  delicacy,  which  I  knew  it  my  duty 
upon  fuch  notices  to  procure. 

After  our  return,  being  now  more  familiar,  fhe 
told  me,  whenever  we  met,  of  fome  new  divcrfion  ; 
at  night  fhe  had  notice  of  a  charming  company 
that  would  breakfaft  in  the  gardens;  and  in  the 
morning  "had -been  informed  of  fome  new  fong  iu 
the  opera,  fome  new  'drefs  at  the  playhoufc,  or 
fome  performer  at  a  concert  whom  ihe  longed  to 
hear.  Her  intelligence  was  fuch,  that  there  never 
was  a  fhew,  to  which  fhe  did  not  fumfnon  me  on 
the  fecond  day ;  and  as  fhe  hated  a  crowd,  and 
could  not  go  alone,  I  was  obliged  to  attend  at 
fome  intermediate  hour,  and  pay  the  price  of  a 
•whole  company.  "When  we  pafied  the  ftreets, 
ihe  was  often  charmed  with  fome  trinket  in  the 
toy-fhops ;  and  from  moderate  defires  of  feals  and 
fnuff-boxes,  rofe,  by  degrees,  to  gold  and  dia- 
monds. I  now  began  to  find  the  fmile  of  Cbarybdis 
too  coftly  for  a  private  purfe,  and  added  one  more 
to  fix  and  forty  lovers,  whofe  fortune  and  patience 
her  rapacity  had  cxhaufted. 

Imperia  then  took  p'ofieffion  of  my  affections  ; 
but  kept  them  only  for  a  fhort  time.  She  had 
newly  inherited  a  large  fortune,  and  having  fpcnt 
the  early  part  of  her  life  in  the  perufal  of  romances, 
brought  with  her  into  the  .gay  world  all  the  pride 
of  Cleopatra;  expe&cd  nothing  lefs  than  vows, 
altars,  and  fuc'rih'ces ;  and  thought  her  charms 
difhbnoured,  r.nd  her  power  infringed,  by  the 
foft.d  oppofition  to  her  fentimenis,  or  the  fmalleft 
tranfgrfflion  of  her  commands.  Time  might 
'indeed  cure  this  fpeeica  of  pride  in  a  mind  not 
naturally  undifctrning,  and  vitiated  only  by  falfe 
reprefentatjons ;  but  'the  operations  of  time  are 

flow  ; 
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flow ;  and  I  therefore  left  her  to  grow  wife  at  ler- 
fure,  or  to  continue  in  error  at  her  own  expence. 

Thus  I  have  hitherto,  in  fpite  of  myfelf,  pafled 
my  life  in  frozen  celibacy.  My  friends,  indeed, 
often  tell  me,  that  I  flatter  my  imagination  with 
higher  hopes  than  human  nature  can  gratify  ;  that 
I  drefs  up  an  ideal  charmer  in  all  the  radiance  of 
perfection,  and  then  enter  the  world  to  look  for 
the  fame  excellence  in  corporeal  beauty.  But 
furely,  Mr.  RAMBLER,  it  is  not  madnefs  to  hope 
for  fome  terreftrial  lady  unflained  with  the  fpots 
which  I  have  been  defcribing  ;  at  lead  I  am  re- 
fojved  to  purfue  my  fearch  ;  for  I  am  fo  far  from 
thinking  meanly  of  marriage,  that  I  believe  it  able 
to  afford  the  higheft  happinefs  decreed  to  our  pre- 
fent  ftate  ;  and  if  after  all  thefe  mifcarriages  I  find, 
a  woman  that  fills  up  my  expectation,  you  (hall 
hear  once  more  from, 

Yours,  &c. 

HYMEN^US.. 


NUMB.  116.     SATURDAY,  April  27,  1751. 

Of  tat  epk'ppia  los;  piger  of  tat.  arare.  calalhts. 

Thus  the  flow  ox  wou'd  gaudy  trappings  claim  ; 

The  fprightly  horfe  wou'd  plough  FRANCH> 

To  tie  RAMBLER. 
SIR, 

T  Was  the  fecond  fon  of  a  country  gentleman  by 
L  the  daughter  of  a  wealthy  citizen  of  London. 
My  father  having  by  his  marriage  freed  the  eftate 
from  a  heavy  mortgage,  and  paid  his  fillers  their 
r)ortions>  thought  himfelf  discharged  from  aH 

obligation 
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ebligation  to  further  thought,  and  entitled  to' 
fpend  the  reft,  of  his  life  in  rural  pleafures.  He 
therefore  fpared  nothing  that  might  contribute  to 
the  completion  of  his  felicity ;  He  procured  the 
beil  guns  and  horfes  that  the  kingdom  could 
fupply,  paid  large  falaries  to  his  groom  and  huntf- 
man,  and  became  the  envy  of  the  country  for 
the  discipline  of  his  hounds.  But  above  all  his 
other  attainments,  lie  was  eminent  for  a  breed  of 
pointers  and  fetting-dogs,  which  by  long  and  vi- 
gilent  cultivation  he  had  fo  much  improved,  that  nor 
a  partridge  or  hcathcock  could  reft  in  fecurity,  and 
game  of  whatever  fpecies  that  dared  to  light  upon 
his  manor,  was  beaten  down  by  his  fhot,  or  cover- 
ed with  his  nets. 

My  elder  brother  was  very  early  initiated  in  the 
chace,  and  at  an  age  when  other  boys  are  creeping 
like  fnails  unwillingly  to  fchoolt  he  could  wind  the 
horn,  beat  the  bufhes,  bound  over  hedges,  and 
fwim  rivers.  When  the  Iruntfinan  one  day  broke 
his  leg,  he  fupplied  his  place  with  equal  abilities, 
and  came  home  with  the  fcut  in  his  hat,  amidft 
the  acclamations  of  the  whole  village.  I  being 
either  delicate  or  timorous,  lefs  defirous  of  honour, 
or  lefs  capable  of  fylvan  heroinn,  was  always  the 
favourite  of  my  mother ;  becaufe  I  kept  my  coat 
clean  and  my  complexion  free  from  freckles,  and 
did  not  come  home  like  my  brother  mired  and  tan- 
ned, nor  carry  corn  in  my  hat  to  the  horfe,  nor 
bring  dirty  curs  into  the  parlour. 

My  mother  had  not  been  taught  to  amufe  her- 
felf  with  books,  and  being  much  inclined  to  delpife 
the  ignorance  and  barbarity  of  the  country  lad  its, 
difdained  to  learn  their  fentiments  or  converfation, 
and  had  made  no  addition  to  the  notions  which 
13  flic 
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(he  had  brought  from  the  precincts  of  Cornhill.  She 
was,  therefore,  always  recounting  the  glories  of  the 
city,  enumerating  the  fucceflion  of  mayors;  cele- 
brating the  magnificence  of  the  banquets  at  Guild- 
ball  ;  and  relating  the  civilities  paid  her  at  the  com- 
panies feafts  by  men  of  whom  fome  are  now  made 
aldermen,  fome  have  fined  for  fheriffs,  and  none 
are  worth  lefs  than  forty  thoufand  pounds.  She 
frequently  difplayed  her  father's  greatnefs ;  told  of 
the  large  bills  which  he  had  paid  at  fight ;  of  the 
fums  for  which  his  word  would  pafs  upon  the  Ex- 
change ;  the  heaps  of  gold  which  he  ufed  on  Satur- 
day night  to  tofs  about  with  a  (hovel ;  the  extent  of 
his  warehoufe,  and  the  ftrength  of  his  doors  ;  and 
when  (he  relaxed  her  imagination  with  lower  fub- 
je&s,  defcribed  the  furniture  of  their  country-houfe>. 
or  repeated  the  wit  of  the  clerks  and  porters. 

By  thefe  narratives  I  was  fired  with  the  fplendor 
and  dignity  of  London,  and  of  trade.  I  therefore 
devoted  myfelf  to  a  mop,  and  warmed  by  imagina- 
tion from  year  to  year  with  enquiries  about  the 
privileges  of  a  freeman,  the  power  of  the  common- 
council,  the  dignity  of  a  wholefale  dealer,  and  the 
grandeur  of  mayoralty,  to  which  my  mother  aflured 
me  that  many  had  arrived  who  began  the  world 
with  lefs  than  myfelf. 

I  was  very  impatient  to  enter  into  a  path  which 
led  to  fuch  honour  and  felicity ;  but  was  forced 
for  a  time  to  endure  fome  repreffion  of  my  eager- 
nefs,  for  it  was  my  grandfather's  maxim,  that  a 
young  man  feldom  makes  much  money,  •who  is  out  of  his 
time  before  tivo-and-ttventy.  They  thought  it  ne- 
ceflary,  therefore,  to  keep  me  at  home  till  the 
proper  age,  without  any  other  employment  than 

that 
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that  of  learning  merchants'  accounts,  and  tire  art 
of  regulating  books  ;  but  .it  length  the  tedious  days 
"elapfed,  I  was  tranfplauted  to  town,  and,  with 
great  fatisfaGion  to  myfeli,  bound  to  a  habcr- 
dafher. 

My  matter,  who  had  no  conception  of  any  vir- 
tue, merit,  or  dignity,  but  that  of  being  rich,  luid 
all  the  good  qualities  which  naturally  arill-  from  a 
clofe  and  unwearied  attention  to  the  main  chance  ; 
his  defire  to  gain  wealth  was  fo  will  tempera!  by 
the  vanity  of  (hewing  it,  that  without  any  other 
principle  of  a&ion,  he  lived  in  the  eiteem  of  the 
whole  commercial  world  •,  and  was  always  tr 
with  refpett  by  the  only  men,  whofe  good  opinion 
-he  valued  or  folicited,  t ho fe  who  were  univerfally 
allowed  to  be  richer  than  himfelf. 

By  his  inftru6tions  I  learned  in  a  few  weeks  to 
handle  a  yard  with  great  dexterity,  to  wind  tape 
neatly  upon  the  ends  of  my  fingers,  and  to  make 
up  parcels,  with  exa£l  frugality  of  paper  and  pack- 
thread •,  and  loon  caught  from  my -fellow-appren* 
tices  the  true  grace  of  a  counter  bow,  the  c.irelefs 
air  with  which  a  fmall  pair  of  fcales  is  to  be  held 
between  the  fingers,  and  the  vigour  and  fpright- 
linefs  with  which  the  box,  after  the  ribband  has 
been  cut,  is  returned  into  its  place.  Having  no 
<lefire  of  any  higher  employment,  and  therefore 
applying  all  my  powers  to  the  knowledge  of  my 
trade,  I  was  quickly  mafter  of  all  that  could  be 
known,  became  a  oritick  in  fmall  wares,  cort- 
trived  new  variations  of  figures,  and  new  mixtures 
of  colours,  and  was  fometimes  confultcd  by  the 
weavers,  when  they  projected  fafliions  for  the  en- 
fuing  fpv=ing. 

With 
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With  all  thefe  accomplifliments,  in  the  fourth 
year  of  my  apprenticeship,  I  paid  ?.  viiit  to  my 
friends  in  the  country,  where  I  expected  to  be  re- 
ceived as  a  new  ornament  of  the  family,  and 
confulted  by  the  neighbouring  gentlemen  as  a 
mailer  of  pecuniary  knowledge,  and  by  the  ladies 
as  an  oracle  of  the  mode.  But  unhappily,  at  the 
rirft  publick  table  to  which  I  was  invited,  appeared 
a  ftudent  of  the  Temple,  and  an  officer  of  the 
guards,  who  looked  upon  me  with  a  fmile  of  con- 
tempt, which  deflroyed  at  once  all  my  hopes  of 
distinction,  fo  that  I  durft  hardly  raife  my  eyes 
for  fear  of  encountering  their  fuperiority  of  mien. 
Nor  was  my  courage  revived  by  any  opportunities 
of  dilplaying  my  knowledge  ;  for  the  templar  en- 
tertained the  company  for  part  of  the  day  with 
hiftorical  narratives  and  political  obfervations  •,  and 
the  colonel  afterwads  detailed  the  adventures  of  a 
birth-night,  told  the  claims  and  expectations  of  the 
courtiers,  and  gave  an  account  of  aflemblies,  gar- 
dens, and  diverfions.  I,  indeed,  eflayed  to  fill  up  a 
paufc  in  a  parlimentary  debate  with  a  faint  mention 
of  trade,  and  Spaniards ;  and  once  attempted, 
with  fome  warmth,  to  correct  a  grots  miflake  about 
a  filver  breait-knot  j  but  neither  of  my  antagonifts 
feemed  to  think  a  reply  ncceilary  ;  they  refumed 
their  difcourfe  without  emotion, and  again  engrofled 
the  attention  of  die  company  ;  nor  did  one  of  the 
ladies  appear  defirous  to  know  ray  opinion  of  her 
drefs,  or  to  hear  how  long  the  carnation  ihot  with 
white,  that  was  then  new  amongft  them,  hud  been 
antiquated  in  town. 

As  1  knew  that  neither  of  thefe  gentlemen  had 
more  money  than  rnyfelf,  I  could  not  difcover 
what  had  drprefied  me  in  their  prefeuce  ^  nor 

why 
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why  they  were  confidered  by  others  as  more 
worthy  of  attention  and  refpeft  ;  and  therefore 
refolved,  when  we  met  again,  to  roufe  my  fpirit, 
and  force  myfelf  into  notice.  I  went  very  early 
to  the  next  weekly  meeting,  and  was  entertaining 
a  fmall  circle  very  fuccefsfully  with  a  minute  re- 
prefentation  of  my  lord  Mayor's  ihow,  when  the 
colonel  entered  carelefs  and  gay,  fat  down  with 
a  kind  of  unceremonious  civility,  and  without 
appearing  to  intend  any  interruption,  drew  my 
audience  away  to  the  other  part  of  the  room,  to 
which  I  had  not  die  courage  to  follow  them* 
Soon  after  in  came  die  lawyer,  not  indeed  with 
die  fame  attraction  of  mien,  but  with  greater 
powers  of  language ;  and  by  one  or  other  die 
company  was  fo  happily  amufed,  that  I  was  neither 
heard  nor  feen,  nor  was  able  to  give  any  other 
proof  of  my  exiftence  than  that  I  put  round  the 
glafs,  and  was  in  my  turn  permitted  to  name  the 
toaft. 

My  mother  indeed  endeavoured  to  comfort  me 
in  my  vexation,  by  telling  me,  that  perhaps  thefe 
{howy  talkers  were  hardly  able  to  pay  every  one 
his  own  ;  that  he  who  has  money  in  his  pocket 
need  not  care  what  any  man  fays  of  him  ;  that,, 
if  I  minded  my  trade,  the  time  will  come  when 
lawyers  and  foldiers  would  be  glad  to  borrow  out 
of  my  purfe  ;  and  that  it  is  fine,  when  a  man  can 
fet  his  hands  to  his  fides,  and  fay  he  is  worth 
forty  thoufand  pounds  every  day  of  die  year. 
Thefe  and  many  more  fuch  confolations  and  en- 
couragements, I  received  from  my  good  mother, 
which,  however,  did  not  much  allay  my  uneafi- 
nefs ;  for  having  by  fome  accident  heard,  that  the 
country  ladies  defpifed  her  as  a  cit,  I  had  there- 
fore 
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fore  no  longer  much  reverence  for  her  opinions, 
but  confidered  her  as  one  whofe  ignorance  and 
prejudice  had  hurried  me,  though  without  ill  in- 
tentions, into  a  (late  of  meannefs  and  ignominy, 
from  which  I  could  not  find  any  poflibility  of 
riling  to  the  rank  which  my  anceflors  had  always 
held. 

I  returned,  hewever,  to  my  mailer,  and  bufied 
myfelf  among  thread,  and  filks,  and  laces,  but 
without  my  former  cheerfulnefs  and  alacrity.  I 
had  now  no  longer  any  felicity  in  contemplating 
the  exact  difpofition  of  my  powdered  curls,  the 
equal  plaits  of  my  ruffles,  or  the  glofly  blacknefs 
of  my  fhoes  ;  nor  heard  with  my  former  elevation 
thofe  compliments  which  ladies  fometimes  conde- 
fcended  to  pay  me  upon  my  readinefs  in  twirling 
a  paper,  or  counting  out  the  change.  The  term 
of  young  man,  with  which  I  was  fometimes 
honoured,  as  I  carried  a  parcel  to  the  door  of  a 
coach,  tortured  my  imagination ;  I  grew  negli- 
gent in  my  perfon,  and  fullen  in  my  temper, 
often  miftook  the  demands  of  the  cuftomers, 
treated  their  caprices  and  objections  with  con- 
tempt, and  received  and  difmifled  them  with  furly 
filence. 

My  mafler  was  afraid  left  the  (hop  fliould  fuffer 
by  this  change  of  my  behaviour ;  and,  therefore, 
after  fome  expoftulations  pofted  me  in  the  ware- 
houfe,  and  preferved  me  from  the  danger  and  re- 
proach of  defertion,  to  which  my  difcontent  would 
certainly  have  urged  me,  had  I  continued  any  longer 
behind  the  counter. 

In  the  fixth  year  of  my  fervitude  my  brother 
died  of  drunken  joy,  for  having  run  down  a  fox 
that  had  baffled  all  the  packs  in  the  province.  I 

•was 
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was  now  heir,  and  with  the  hearty  con  font  of  my 
mafter  commenced  gentleman.  The  adventures  in 
which  my  new  character  engaged  me  ihall  be  con- 
municated  in  another  letter,  by,  Sir, 

Yours,  &c. 

MISOCAPELUS. 


NUMB.  117.     TUESDAY,  April  30,   1751. 


/«.£»'  arctJ  s 
TlrJ.lW  *i><s:7»$ti\?.W,  »V  fcf«v<>,-  «./^baTO\-  £»>7.  HOMER. 

The  gods  they  challenge,  and  affclt  the  fkles: 
IIoavM  on  '  ilood  ; 

On  fffii,  fftka  nods  with  all  his  wood, 


N 


To  the  RAMBLER. 
SIR, 

NOTHING  has  more  retarded  the  advance- 
ment of  learning  than  the  difpofition  of  vul- 
gar minds  to  ridicule  and  vilify  what  they  cannot 
comprehend.  All  induftry  mud  be  excited  by 
Hope  •,  and  as  the  (Indent  often  propofes  no  other 
reward  to  himfclf  than  praife,  he  is  eafily  difcou- 
raged  by,  contempt  and  infult.  lie  who  brings 
with  him  into  a  clamorous  multitude  the  timidity 
of  reclufe  fpeculation,  and  has  never  hardened'his 
front  in  public  life,  or  accuftonied  his  p-illions  to 
tlie  vic'uTitudes  and  accidents,  fhv;  triumphs  and  de- 
feats of 'mixed  convcrfation,  will  bluih  at  tlie  itare 
of  petulant  incredulity,  and  fuffer  himfelf  to  be 
driven  by  a  burft  of  laughter  from  the  fortrefles 
of  demonflratioiu  The  mechaniil  will  be  afraid 

to 
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to  a fiert  before  hardy  contradiction,  the  poffibility 
of  tearing  down  bulwarks  with  a  {ilk-worm's 
thread  ;  and  the  aftronomer  of  relating  the  rapidity 
of  light,  the  diftance  of  the  fized  ftars,  and  the 
height  of  the  lunar  mountains. 

If  I  could  by  any  efforts  have  fhaken.off  this 
cowardice,  I  had  not  flickered  myfelf  under  a  bor- 
rowed name,  nor  applied  to  you  for  the  means  of 
communicating  to  the  pubiickfthe  theory  of  a  gar- 
ret -,  a  fubjecl  which,  except  fome  flight  and  tran- 
fient  ftrictures,  has  been  hitherto  neglected  by 
thofe  who  were  beft  qualified  to  adorn  it,  either 
for  want  of  leifure  to  profecute  the  various  re- 
fearches  in  which  a  nice  difcuffion  muft  engage 
them,  or  becaufe  it  requires  fuch  diverfity  of 
knowledge,  and  fuch  extent  of  cUriofity,  as  is 
fearcely  to  be  found  in  any  (ingle  intellect  :  or  per- 
haps others  forefaw  the  tumults  which  would  be 
raifed  againit  them,  and  confined  their  knowledge 
to  their  own  breads,  and  abandoned  prejudice  and 
folly  to  the  direction  of  chance. 

That  the  profeffors  of  literature  generally  refidtf 
in  the  higheit  ftories,  has  been  immemorially  ob- 
ferved.  The  wifdom  of  the  ancients  was  well 
acquainted  with  the  intellectual  advantages  of  an 
elevated  fituation  :  why  elfe  were  the  Mufes  fta- 
tioned  on  Olympus  or  Parnajfus  by  thofe  who  could 
with  equal  right  have  raifed  them  bowers  in  the 
vale  of  Tembe,  or  erected  their  altars  among  the 
flexures  of  Meander  ?  Why  was  Jove  himfelf 
nuried  upon  a  mountain  ?  or  why  did  the  god- 
deflcs,  when  the  prize  of  beauty  was  contefted, 
try  the  caufe  upon  the  top  of  Ida  ?  Such  were  the 
fictions  by  which  the  great  mailers  of  the  earlier 
ages  endeavoured  to  inculcate  to  pofterity  the  im- 
portance 
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portance  of  a  garret,  which,  though  they  had  been 
long  obfcured  by  the  negligence  and  ignorance  of 
fucceeding  times  were  well  enforced  by  the  cele- 
brated fymbol  of  Pythagoras^  avE/^-v  vnso'iw  VY,*  *%£ 
<rarf<xrxi/'vE»  ;  ««  when  the  wind  blows,  worlhip  its 
"  echo."  This  could  not  but  be  underftood  by 
his  difciples  as  an  inviolable  injunction  to  live  in  a 
garret,  which  I  have  found  frequently  vifited  by 
the  echo  and  the  wind.  Nor  was  the  tradition 
wholly  obliterated  in  the  age  of  Augujlus,  for 
Tibullus  evidently  congratulates  himfelf  upon  his 
garret,  not  without  fomc  allufion  to  the 
rean  precept. 


t  immites  vcntos  audirc  cub  ant  cm        • 
Aut,  gclidas  hjbernus  aquas  cum  fudcrit  auftcr, 
Sccurum  fomnos,  imbre  jttvante,  fcqui  ! 

How  fweet  in  flecp  to  pafs  the  carelefs  hours, 
Lull'd  by  the  beating  winds  and  dafhing  (how'rs  ! 

And  it  is  impoffible  not  to  clifcover  the  fondncfs 
of  Lucretius^  an  early  writer,  for  a  garret,  in  his 
defcription  of  the  lofty  towers  of  fevene  learning, 
and  of  die  pleafure  with  which  a  wife  man  looks 
down  upon  the  confufed  and.  erratic  k  llatc  of  the 
world  moving  below  him. 

Sed  nil  dulcius  <•_/?,  lent  qtiarn  mtinita  tact: 
Edita  doffrina  fapientum  tcmfla  Jcrcna  ; 
Dffpicere  undt  queas  alias,  pnflirnquc  viilere 
Errare,  atquc  viam  palanteif  quxrcre  viU. 

Tis  fweet  thy  lab'ring  fteps  to  guide 
To  virtue's  heights,  with  wifdoni  well  fupply'J, 
And  all  the  magazines  of  learning  fortify  'd  : 
From  thence  to  look  below  on  human  kind, 
Bcwilder'd  in  the  maze  of  life,  aiul  blind.  DR  TPEV. 

The 
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The  inftitution  has,  indeed,  continued  to  our  own 
time ;  the  garret  is  ftill  the  ufual  receptacle  of  the 
philosopher  and  poet ;  but  this,  like  many  ancient 
cufloms,  is  perpetuated  only  by  an  accidental  imi- 
tation, without  knowledge  of  thev  original  reafon 
for  which  it  was  eftablilhed. 

Can/a  latct;  res  eft  nstijjima. 

The  caufe  is  fecrct,  but  th'  effetl  is  known.  ADDISON. 

Conjectures  have,  indeed,  been  advanced  con- 
cerning thefe  habitations  of  literature,  but  without 
much  fatisfa£lion  to  the  judicious  enquirer.  Some 
have  imagined,  that  the  garret  is  generally  chofen 
by  the  wits,  as  mod  eafily  rented ;  and  concluded 
that  no  man  rejoices  in  his  aerial  abode,  but  on 
the  days  of  payment.  Others  fufpeft,  that  a 
garret  is  chiefly  convenient,  as  it  is  remoter  than 
any  other  part  of  the  houfe  from  the  outer  door, 
which  is  often  obferved  to  be  infefled  by  vifitants, 
who  talk  inceflantly  of  beer,  or  linen,  or  a  coat, 
and  repeat  the  fame  founds  every  morning,  and 
fometimes  again  in  the  afternoon,  without  any 
variation,  except  that  they  grow  daily  more  impor- 
tunate and  clamorous,  and  raife  their  voices  in 
time  from  mournful  murmurs  to  raging  vocife- 
rations. This  eternal  monotony  is  always  de- 
teftable  to  a  man  whofe  chief  pleafure  is  to  enlarge 
his  knowledge  and  vary  his  ideas.  Others  talk 
of  freedom  from  noife,  and  abftra&ion  from  com- 
mon bufmefs  or  amufements ;  and  fome  yet 
more  vifionary,  tell  us  that  the  faculties  are  en- 
larged by  open  profpe&s,  and  that  the  fancy  is 
more  at  liberty  when  the  eye  ranges  without  con- 
finement- 

Thefe 
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Thefe  conveniencics  may  perhaps  all  be  found 
in  a  well-chofen  garret ;  but  furely  they  cannot  be 
fuppofed  fufficiently  important  to  have  operated  un- 
variably  upon  different  climates,  diflant  ages,  and 
feparate  nations.  Of  an  univerfal  pratBee,  there 
muft  dill  be  prefumed  an  univerfal  caufe,  which 
however  recondite  and  abftrufe,  may  be  perhaps 
referved  to  make  me  illuflrious  by  its  difcovery,  and 
you  by  its  promulgation. 

It  is  univerfally  known  that  the  faculties  of  the 
mind  are  invigorated  or  weakened  by  the-  ftate  of 
the  body,  and  that  the  body  is  in  a  great  meafure 
regulated  by  the  various  compreffions  of  the  am- 
bient element.  The  effects  of  the  air  in  the  pro- 
duction or  cure  of  corporeal  maladies  have  been 
acknowledged  from  the  time  of  Hippscrates ;  but 
no  man  has  yet  fufficiently  confidered  how  far  it 
may  influence  the  operations  of  the  genius,  though 
every  day  affords  inftanccs  of  local  under  it  and  mg, 
of  wits  and  reafoners,  whofe  faculties  are  adapted 
to  fome  fingle  fpot,  and  who,  when  they  a 
moved  to  any  other  place,  fink  at  once  into  filencc 
and  ftupidity.  I  have  difcovered,  by  a  long  feries 
of  obfervations,  that  invention  and  elocution 
fuffer  great  impediments  from  denfe  and  impure 
vapours,  and  that  the  tenuity  of  a  •  defeated 
air  at  a  proper  diftance  from  the  furface  of  the 
earth,  accelerates  the  fancy,  and  fets  at  liberty 
thofe  intellectual  powers  which  were  before  fhac- 
kled  by  too  ftroag  attraction,  and  unablc.to  expand 
themfelves  under  the  preiTure  of  a  grois  atmo- 
fphere.  I  have  found  duiaefs  to  -quicken  into  fen- 
timent  in  a  thin  ether, .  as  water,  though  not  very 
hot,  boils  in  a  receiver  partly  cxhaulled ;  and 
heads,  in  appearance  empty,  have  teemed  .with 

notions 
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notions  upon  rifing  ground,  as  the  flaccid  fides  of 
a  football  would  have  fwelled  out  into  flifFnefs  and 
extenfion. 

For  this  reafon  I  never  think  myfelf  qualified  to 
judge  dec!  lively  of  -any  man's  faculties  whom  I 
have  only  known  in  one  degree  of  elevation  j  but 
take  fome  opportunity  of  attending  him  from  the 
•cellar  to  the  garret,  and  try  upon  him  all  the 
various  degrees  of  rarefaction  and  condenfation, 
tenfion  and  laxity.  If  he  is  neither  vivacious  aloft, 
nor  ferious  below,  I  then  confider  him  as  hope- 
lefs  ;  but  as  it  feldom  happens,  that  I  do  not  find 
the  temper  to  which  the  texture  of  his  brain  is 
fitted,  I  accommodate  him  in  time  with  a  tube  of 
mercury,  firft  marking  the  point  moft  favourable 
to  his  intellects,  according  to  rules  which  I  have 
long  ftudied,  and  which  I  may,  perhaps,  reveal  to 
mankind  in  a  complete  treatife  of  barometrical 
pneumatology. 

Another  cuufe  of  the  gaiety  and  fprightlinefs  of 
the  dwellers  in  garrets  is  probably  the  increatc 
of  that  vertiginous  motion,  with  which  we  are  car- 
ried round  by  the  diurnal  revolution  of  the  earth, 
T-he  power  of  agitation  upon  the  fpirits  is  weU 
known  ;  every  man  has  felt  his  heart  lightened  in  a 
rapid  vehicle,  or  on  a  galloping  horfc-;  and  nothing; 
is  plainer,  than  that  he  who  toweus  to  the  fifth 
ftory  is  whirled  through  more  fpace  by  every  cir- 
cumrotation,  than  another  that  grovels  upon  the 
.ground fioor.  The  nations  between  the  tropicks 
are  known  to  be  fiery,  inconftant,  inventive,  and 
fanciful ;  becaufe,  living  nt  the  utmofl  length  of 
the  earth's  diameter,  they  arc  carried  about  with 
more  fwiftnefs  than  thofe  whom  nature  has  placed 
wearer  to  the  poles,  and  therefore,  as  it  becomes 

•VOL.  in.  E  3  wife 
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a  wife  man  toftruggle  with  the  inconvenioncics  of 
his  country,  whenever  celerity  and  ncutcnefs  arc 
requifite,  we  muft  actuate  our  languor  by  taking  a 
few  turns  round  the  centre  in  a  garret. 

If  you  imagine  that  I  afcribe  to  air  and  motion 
effedls  which  they  cannot  produce,  I  defire  you 
to  confult  your  own  memory,  and  confxler  whether 
you  have  never  known  a  man  acquire  reputation 
in  his  garret,  which,  when  fortune  or  a  patron  Kid 
placed  him  upon  the  iirft  door,  he  was  unable 
to  maintain  ;  and  who  never  recovered  his  former 
vigour  of  underftanding  till  he  was  reftored  to  his 
'original  fituation.  That  a  garret  will  make  < 
man  a  wit,  I  am  very  far  from  fuppofmg  ;  I  know 
there  are  fome  who  would  continue  blockheads 
even  on  the  fummit  of  the  Andes,  or  on  the  peak 
of  Tenerlffe.  But  let  not  any  man  be  confidered 
as  unimproveable  till  this  potent  I'emedy  has  been 
tried  ;  for  perhaps  he  was  formed  to  be  great  only 
in  a  garret,  as  the  joiner  of  Ar,'t<eus  was  ration?.!  in 
no  other  place  but  his  own  {hop. 

I  think  a  frequent  removal  to  various  diftances 
from  the  centre,  fo  neceflary  to  a  juft  eftimate  of 
intellectual  abilities,  and  consequently  of  fo  great 
ufe  in  education,  that  if  I  hoped  that  the  pnblick 
could  be  perfuaded  to  fo  expenfive  an  experiment, 
I  would  propofe,  •  that  there  fhould  be  a  cavern 
dug,  and  a  tower  erected,  like  thofe  which  Bacon 
describes  in  &•</;>; r>«'s  houfe,  for  the  expanfion  and 
concentration  of  underftanding,  according  to  the 
exigence  of  different  employments,  or  conftitu- 
tions.  Perhaps  fome  that  fume  away  in  medita- 
tions upon  time  and  fpace  in  the  tower,  might 
compofe  tables  of  intereft  at  a  certain  depth  ;  and 
he  that  upon  level  ground  ftagnates  in  filence,  or 

creeps 
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creeps  in  narrative,  might,  at  the  height  of  half  a- 
mile,  ferment  into  merriment,  fparkle  with  repartee, 
and  froth  with  declamation. 

Addifon  obferves,that  we  may  find  the  heat  of  Vir- 
gil's climate  in  fome  lines  of  his  Georgick  :  fo,,  when 
I  read  a  compofition,  I  immediately  determine  the 
height  of  the  author's  habitation.  As  an  elaborate 
performance  is  commonly  faid  to  fmell  of  the  Limp, 
my  commendation  of  a  noble  thought,  a  fprightly 
fally,  or  a  bold  figure,  is  to  pronounce  it  frefh  from 
the  garret ;  an  expreflion  which  would  break  from 
me  upon  the  perufal  of  moft  of  your  papers,  did  I 
not  believe,  that  you  fometimes  quit  the  garret,  and 
afcend  into  the  cock-loft. 

HYPERTATUS. 
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HOR. 

In  cncllcfs  night  they  lleep,  unwept,  unknown.     FRANCIS. 

S^ICERO  has,  with  his  ufual  elegance  and  mag- 
niScence  of  language,  attempted,  in  his  relation 
of  the  dream  of  Scipio,  to  depreciate  thofe  honours 
for  which  he  himfelf  appears  to  have  panted  with 
reftlefs  folicitude,  by  mewing  within  what  narrow 
limits  all  that  fame  and  celebrity  which  man  can 
hope  from  men  is  circumfcribed. 

"  You  fee,"  fays  Africanust  pointing  at  the  earth 

from  the  celeftial  regions,  "  that  the  globe  afligned 

"  to  the  refidence  and  habitation  of  human  be- 

<{  ings  is  of  fmall   dimenfion$  :     how    then    can 
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*'  you  obtain  from  the  praife  of  men,  any  glory 
«*  worthy  of  a  wifh  ?  Of  this  little  .world  the  in- 
"  habited  parts  are  neither  numerous  nor  wide,-; 
**  even  the  fpbts^.where  men  are  to  be  found  are 
*'  broken  by  intervening  deferts ;  and  the  nations 
•«  are  fo  fepanxted  as  that  nothing  can  be  tranf- 
**  mitted  from  one  to  another.  With  the  people 
*'  of  the  fouth,  by  whom  the  oppofite  part  of 
"  the  earth  is  .poflefled,  you  have  no  intercourfej 
•«'  and  by  how  fmall  a  tradl  do  you  communicate 
<«  with  the  countries  of  the  north  ?  Th"  territory 
•*  which  you  inhabit  is  no  more  than  a  *c  ...,)  ifland 
«*  inclofrd  by  a  fmall ^tody  of  water,  to  which  you 
•*  give  the  name  of  the  great  fca  and  the  At- 
**  lani'ick  ocean.  And  even  in  this  known  and  fre- 
-««  quented  continent,  what  hope  can  you  enter- 
«  tain,  that  your  renown  will  pafs  the  ftream 
*s  of  Ganges^  or  the  cliffs  of  Caucafus  ?  or  by  whom 
'*  will  your  name  be  uttered  in  the  extremities  qf 
<*  the  north  or  fouth,  towards  the  rifing  or  the  fet- 
'*  ting  fun  ?  So  narrow  is  the  fpnce  to  which  your 
tl  fame  can  be  propagated,  and  even  there  how 
**  long  will  it  remain  ?" 

He  then  proceeds  to  affign  natural  caufes  why 
fame  is  not  only  narrow  in  its  extent,  but  (hort  in 
its  duration  ;  he  obferves  the  difference  between 
the  computation  of  time  in  earth  and  heaven,  and 
declares,  that  according  to  the  celeftial  chronology, 
no  human  honours  can  laft  a  fingle  year. 

Such  are  the  objections  by  which  fully  has  made 
a  {hew  of  difcouraging  the  purfuitof  fame  •,  objec- 
tions which  fufficiently  difcover  his  tendernefs  and 
regard  for  his  darling  phantom.  //>//ur,  wh"n  the 
plan  of  his  poem  made  the  death  of  Patroclus 
neceflary,  refolved,  at  leaft,  that  he  Ihoulct  die  with 

honour  j 
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honour  -,  and  therefore  brought  down  agninft  hint 
the  p.ttron  god  of  Iroy,  and  left  to  Ht'ffor  only  the 
ineaa  taflc  of  giving  the  laft  blow  to  an  enemy 
Ttfhom  a  divine  hand  had  difabled  from  refinance. 
Thus  /«//v  ennobles  fame,  which  he  profefles  to 
degrade,  by  oppoimg  it  to  celeftial  happinefs  ;  he 
confines-  not  its  extent  but  by  the  boundaries  of  na- 
ture, nor  contracts  its  duration  but  by  reprefenting 
it  fmall  in  the  eftimation  of  fuperior  beings.  He 
flill  admits  it  the  highelt  and  nobleft  of  terreftrial 
objects,  and  alleges  little  more  againft  it,  than  that- 
it  is  neither  without  end*  nor  without  limits. 

What '-might  be  the  ettecl  of  thefe  cbfervations 
conveyed  in  Ciceronian  eloquence  to  Roman  under-- 
{landings,  cannot  be  determined  ;  but  few  of  thofe- 
who  {hall  in  the  prefent  age  read  rny  humble  ver- 
fion  will  find  themfelves  much  depreffed  in  their 
Itopes,  or  retarded  in  their  dcfigus  ;  for  I  am-  not 
jr.cluiid  to  believe,  rival  they 'who  among  us  'p'.u'j 
their  lives  m  the  cultivation  of  knowledge,  or  ac- 
quifition  of  power, .have  very  anxioufly  enquired 
what  opinions  prevail  on  the  further  banks  of  the 
Ganges^  or  invigorated  any  effort  by  the  defire  of 
fpreading  their  renown  among  the  clans  of  Caucafus. 
The  hopes  and  fears  of  modern  rninds  are  content 
to  range  in  a  narrower  compafs ;  a  fingle  na- 
tion, and  a  few  years-  have  generally  fufficient 
amplitude  to  fill  our  imaginations. 

A  little  confideration  will  indeed  teach  us,  that" 
fame  has  other  limits  than  mountains  and  oceans  § 
and  that  he  who  places  happinefs  in  the  frequent 
repetition  of  his  name,  may  fpend  his  life  in 
propagating  it,  without  any  danger  of  weeping  for 
new  worlds,  or  neceffity  of  palling  the  Atlantick 
fta» 

s   .  The 
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the  numbers  to  whom  any  real  and  perceptible 
good  or  evil  can  be  derived  by  the  greateft  power, 
cr  moft  adlive  diligence,  are  inconfulerable  ;  and 
where  neither  benefit  nor  mifchief  operate,  the 
only  motive  to  the  mention  or  remembrance  of 
ethers  is  curiofity ;  a  paffion  which,  though  in 
fome  degree  univerlallyiiflbciated  to  realbn,  iseafily 
confined,  overborne,  or  diverted  from  any  particular 
object. 

Among  the  lower  piaffes  of  mankind,  there  will 
be  found  very  little  defire  of  any  other  knowledge, 
than  what  may  contribute  immediately  to  Ufc 
relief  of  fome  prefling  uneafinefs,  or  the  attainment 
of  fome  near  advantage.  The  Turks  are  faid  to 
hear  with  wonder  a  propofal  to  walk  out  only 
that  they  may  walk  back  ;  and  enquire  why  any 
man  {hould  labour  for  nothing :  fo  thofe  whofe 
condition  has  always  reftrained  them  to  the  con- 
templation of  their  own  necefluies,  and  who  have 
been  accuftomed  to  look  forward  only  to  a  fmall 
diftance,  will  fcarcely  underftand,  why  nights  and 
days  {hould  be  fpent  in  ftudies,  which  end  in 
new  ftudies,  and  which,  according  to  Malhcrbcs 
obfervatkm,  do  not  tend  to  lefien  the  price  of 
bread  •,  nor  will  the  trader  or  manufacturer  eafily 
be  perfuadod,  that  much  pleafure  can  arifc  from 
the  mere  knowledge  of  actions,  performed  in 
remote  regions,  or  in  diftant  times ;  or  that  any 
thing  can  defervc  their  enquiry,  of  which 
olov  ax«V<»,  alt  Tt  IJpfv,  we  can  only  hear  the  report, 
but  which  cannot  influence  our  lives  by  any  con- 
fequences. 

The  truth  is,  that  very  few  have  leifure  from 
indifpenfable  btifinefs,  to  employ  their  thoughts 
upon  narrative  or  characters  ;  and  among  thofu  to 
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whom  fortune  h;\s  given  the  liberty  of  living  more- 
by  their  own  choice,  many  create  to  themfelves 
engagements,  by  the  indulgence  of  fome  petty 
ambition,  the  admiffion  of  fome  infatiable  defire,  or 
the  toleration  of  fome  predominant  paffion.  The 
man  whofe  whole  wifh  is  to-  accumulate  money, 
has  no  other  care  than  to  collecl:  interest,  to  efti- 
mate  fecurities,  and  to  engage  for  mortgages :  the 
lover  difdains  to  turn  his  ear  to  any  other  name 
than  that  of  Corituia  ;  and  the  courtier  thinks  the 
hour  loft,  which  is  not  fpent  in  promoting  his 
intcreft,  and  facilitating  his  advancement.  The 
adventures  of  valour,  and  the  difcoveries  of  fcience, 
will  find  a  cold  reception,  when  they  are  obtruded 
upon  an  attention  thus  bufy  with  its  favourite 
amufement,  and  impatient  of  interruption  or  dif- 
turbance. 

But  not  only  fuch  employments  as  feduce  atten- 
tion by  appearances  of  Signity,  or  promifes  of  hap- 
pinefs,  may  reftrain  the  mind  from  excurfion  and 
enquiry  ;  curiofity  may  be  equally  defbroyed  by 
lefs  formidable  enemies  ;  it  may  be  diffipated  in 
trifles,  or  congealed  by  indolence.  The  fportfman 
and  the  man  of  drefs  have  their  heads  filled  with, 
a  fox  or  a  horfe-race,  a  feather  or  a  ball ;  and  live 
in  ignorance  of  every  thing  befide,  with  as  much 
content  as  he  that  heaps  up  gold,  or  folicits  prefer- 
ment, digs  the  field,  or  beats  the  anvil  j  and  fome 
yet  lower  in  the  ranks  of  .intellect:,  dream  out  their 
days  without  pleafure  or  bufinefs,  without  joy  or. 
fbrrow,  nor  even  roufe  from  their  lethargy  to  hear 
or  think. 

Even  of  thofe  who  have  dedicated  themfelves 

to  knowledge,  the  far  greater  part  have  confined 

their  curicfity  to  a  few  objects,  and  have  very  little 

E  4  inclination 
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inclination  to  promote  any  fame,  but  that  which 
their  own  ftudies  entitle  them  to  partake.  The 
naturalift  has  no  defire  to  know  the  opinions  or 
conjectures  of  the  philologer  :  the  botanift  looks 
upon  the  aftronomer  as  a  being  unworthy  of  his 
regard :  the  lawyer  fcarcely  hears  the  name  of  a 
phyfician  without  contempt ;  and  he  that  is  grow- 
ing great  and  happy  by  electrifying  a  bottle,  won- 
ders how  the  world  can  be  engaged  by  trifling 
prattle  about  war  or  peace. 

If,  therefore,  he  that  imagines  the  world  filled 
with  his  actions  and  praifes,  (hall  fubdu£t  from  the 
number  of  his  encomiafts,  all  thofe  who  are  placed 
b  low  the  flight  of  fame,  and  who  hear  in  the  ral- 
lies of  life  no  voice  but  that  of  neccffity;  all  thofe 
who  imagine  themfclves  too  important  to  regard 
him,  and  confider  die  mention  of  his  name  as  an 
ufurpation  of  their  time  ;  ail  who  are  too  much,  or 
too  iittle  pleafcd  with  themfelves,  to  attend  to  any 
thing  external ;  all  who  are  attracted  by  pleafure, 
or  chained  down  by  pain,  to  unvaried  ideas;  all  who 
lire  withheld  from  attending  his  triumph  bydifferent 
purfuits ;  and  all  who  (lumber  in  univerfal  negli- 
gence ,-  he  will  find  his  renown  ftraitened  by  nearer 
bounds  than  the  rocks  of  Caucafusy  and  perceive  that 
no  man  can  be  venerable  or  formidable,  but  to  a 
imall  part  of  his  fellow-creatures. 

That  we  may  not  languifh  in  our  endeavours 
after  excellence,  it  is  neceffary,.  that,  as  Africanus 
counfels  his  defcendant,  "  we  raife  our  eyes  to 
"  higher  profpe&s,  and  contemplate  our  future  and 
"  eternal  ftate,  without  giving  up  our  hearts  to  the 
"  praife  of  crowds,  or  fixing  our  hopes  on  fuch  ro 
"  wards  as  human  power  can  beftow." 
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NUMB.  119.    TUESDAY,  May  7,  1751. 

Hiacos  intra  mures  pecfafur,  el  extra.  Hon. 

Riults  lay  on  either  fide  the  Trojan  tow'rs.  ELPHIKSTON. 

To  the  RAMBLER^ 
SIR, 

A  Sj  notwithftanding  all  that  wit;  or  malice,  or 
^"*   pride,  or  prudence,  will  be   able  to  fuggeftj 
men  and  women  mud  at  laft  pafs  their  lives  to- 
gether, I  have  never  therefore  thought  thofe  writers 
friends  to  human  happinefs,  who  endeavour  to  ex- 
cite in  either  fex   a  general  contempt  or  fufpicion 
of  the  other..     To  perfuade  them*  who   are   en- 
tering the  world,  and  looking  abroad  for  a  fuitable 
aflbciate,   that   all  are  equally  vicious,  or  equally- 
ridiculous ;    that  they  who  trail  are   certainly  be- 
trayed,   and   they  who  •  efteem  are  always  difap- 
pointed  ;   is  not  to  awaken  judgment,  but  to  in- 
flame temerity.     Without  hope  there  can  bs  no 
caution.     Thofe  who  are  convinced,  that  no  rea- 
fon  for  preference  can  be  found,  will  never  harafs 
their  thoughts  with  doubt  and  deliberation  ;  they 
will  refolve,    lince   they   are   doomed  to   mifery, 
that  no  needlefs  anxiety  (hall  difturb  their  quiet ; 
they  will  plunge  at   hazard  into  the  crowd,   and 
f  natch  the  fir  ft  hand   that   fhall    be  held  toward 
them. 

That  the  world  is  overrun  with'  vice,  cannot 
be  denied  ;  but  vice,  however  predominant,  has 
not  yet  gained  an  unlimited  dominion.  Simple 
and  unmingled  good  is  not  in  our  power,  but 
we  may  generally  efcapc  a  greater  evil  by  fuffer- 
ing  a  lefs  j  and  therefore,  thofe  who  undertake  to 
E  5  initiate 
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initiate  the  young  and  ignorant  in  the  knowledge  of 
life,  {hould  be  careful  to  inculcate  the  poflibilityof 
virtue  and  happinefs,  and  to  encourage  endeavours 
by  profpe&s  of  fuccefs. 

YOB,  perhaps,  do  not  fnfpeft,  that  thefe  are 
the  fentiments  of  one  who  has^  been  fubjecl:  for 
many  years  to  aH  the  hardftiips  of  antiquated  virgi- 
nity; has  been  long  accuftomed  to  the  coldnefs  of 
negle&,  and  the  petulance  of  infult  ;  has  been 
mortified  in  full  af&mblies  by  enquiries  after  for- 
gotten fafhions,  games  long  difufed,  and  wits  and 
beauties  of  ancient  renown ;  has  been  invited, 
•with  malicious  importunity,  to  the  fecond  wed- 
ding of  many  acquaintances;  has  been  ridiculed  by 
two  generations  of  coquets  in  whifpers  intended 
to  be  heard  ;  and  been  long  confidercd  by  the 
airy  and  gay,  as  too  venerable  for  familiarity,. 
and  too  wife  for  plcafure.  It  is  indeed  natural 
for  injury  to  provoke  anger,  and  by  continual 
repetition  to  produce  an  habitual  afperity ; .  yet 
I  have  hitherto  flruggled  with  fo  much  vigilance 
againft  my  pride,  and  my  refentment,  that  I  have 
preferved  my  temper  uncorrupted.  I  have  not  yet 
made  it  any  part  of  my  employment  to  colleft 
fentences  againft  marriage  ;  nor  am  inclined  to 
leflen  the  number  of  the  few  friends  whom  time 
has  left  me,  by  obftru&ing  Miat  happinefs  which 
I  cannot  partake,  and  venting  my  vexation  in 
cenfures  of  the  forwardnefs  and  indifcretion  of 
girls,  or  the  inconftancy,  tafteleflhefs,  and  perfidy 
of  men. 

It  is,  indeed,  not  very  difficult  to  bear  that  con- 
dition to  which  we  are  not  condemned  by  ne- 
ceflity,  but  induced  by  obfervation  and  choice  ; 
ar.d  therefore  I,  perhaps,  have  never  yet  felt  all 

the 
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the  malignity  with  winch  a  reproach,  edged  with 
the  appellation  of  old  maid,  fwells  fome  of  thofc 
hearts  in  which  it  is  infixed.  I  was  not  con- 
demned in  my  youth  to  folitude,  either  by  in- 
digence or  deformity,  nor  palled  the  earlier  part 
of  life  without  the  flattery  of  courtfhip,_and  the 
joys  of  triumph.  I  have  danced  the  round  of 
gaiety  amidft  the  murmurs  of  envy,  and  gratu- 
lations  of  applaufe ;  been  attended  from  plea- 
fure  to  pleaiure  by  the  great,  the  fprightly,  and 
the  vain  ;  and  feen  my  regard  folicited  by  the 
obfequioufnefs  of  gallantry,  the  gaiety  of  wit,. 
and  the  timidity  of  love.  If,  therefore,  I  nm 
yet  a  ftranger  to  nuptial  happinefs,  I  fuffer  only 
the  confequcnces  of  my  own  refolves,  and  can 
look  back  upon  the  fuccellion  of  lovers,  whofe 
addrefles  I  have  rejected  without  grief  and  with- 
out malice. 

When  my  name  nvffc  began  to  be  infcribed  upon 
glafles,  I  was  honoured  with  the  amorous  pro- 
feifions  of  the  gay  Venujliiliis^  a  gentfeman,  who, 
being  the  only  fon  of  a  wealthy  family,  had  been 
educated  in  all  the  waatoimefs  of  cxpence,  and 
foftnefs  of  effeminacy.  He  was  beautiful  in  his 
perfon,  and  eafy  in  his  addrefs,  and,  therefore, 
foon  gained  upon  my  eye  at  an  age  when  the 
fight  is  very  little  over-ruled  by  the  underftand- 
ing.  He  had  not  any  power  in  himfelf  of  glad- 
dening or  amufmg  -,  but  fupplied  his  want  of 
converfation  by  treats  and  diverfions  j  and  his 
chief  art  of  courtfhip  was  to  fill  the  mind  of  his 
miftrefs  with  parties,  rambles,. mufick,  and  Fn 
We  were  often  engaged  in  fhort  excurfions  to 
gardens  and  feats,  and  I  was  for  a  whi!<j  pleafed 
with  the  care  which  Vcnuf.idu;  difcovcrcd  in  fc- 
E  6  caring 
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curing  me  from  any  appearance  of  danger,  or 
poflibility  of  mifchance.  He  never  failed  to  re- 
commend caution  to  his  coachman,  or  to  promife 
the  waterman  a  reward  if  he  landed  us  fafe ;  and 
always  contrived  to  return  by  day-light  for  fear 
of  robbers.  This  extraordinary  folicirude  was 
reprefented  for  a  time  as  the  efrecl:  of  his  tendernefs 
for  me  j  but  fear  is  toe  ftrong  for  continued  hypo- 
crify.  I  foon  difcovered,  that  Venuflulus  had  the 
cowardice  as  well  as  elegance  of  a  female.  His 
imagination  was  perpetually  clouded  with  terrors, 
and  he  could  fcarcely  refrain  from  fcreams  and  our- 
cries  at  any  accidental  furprife.  He  durfl  not  enter 
*  -e  room  if  a  rat  was  heard  behind  the  wainfcot,  nor 
crofs  a  field  where  the  cattle  were  frifking  in  the 
funfhine  j  the  leaft  breeze  that  waved  upon  the 
river  was  a  ftorm,  and  every  clamour  in  the 
ftreet  was  a  cry  of  fire.  I  have  feen  him  lofe 
his  colour  when  my  fquirrel  had  broke  his  chain  v 
and  was  forced  to  throw  water  in  his  face  on 
the  fudden  entrance  of  a  black  cat.  Compaflion 
once  obliged  me  to  drive  away  with  my  fan,  a 
beetle  that  kept  him  in  diftrefs,  and  chide  off  a  dog. 
that  yelped  at  his  heels,  to  which  he  would  gladly- 
have  given  up  me  to  facilitate  his  own  efcape. 
Womtn  naturally  expeft  defence  and  protection 
from  a  lover  or  a  hufband,  and  therefore  you  will 
not  think  me  culpable  in  refuting  a  wretch,  who 
would  have  burdened  life  with  unneceflary  fears, 
and  flown  to  me  for  that  fuccour  which  it  was  his 
duty  to  have  given. 

My  next  lover  was  Fitngofa,  the  fon  of  a  (lock- 
jobber,   whofe  vifits  my  friends,  by  the  importu- 
nity of  perfuafion,  prevailed  upon  me  to    allow. 
Fungefa    was  no  very   fuitable   companion  •,    for 
5  having 
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having  beervbred  in  a  counting-houfe,  he  fpoke  a 
language  unintelligible  in  any  other  place.  He  had 
no  defire  of  any  reputation,  but  that  of  an  acute 
prognoft  icator  of  the  changes  in  the  funds  ;  nor  had 
Riiy  means  of  raifing  merriment,  but  by  telling  how 
fomebody  wasoverreached<in  a  bargain  byhisfather. 
He  was,  however,  a  youth  of  great  fobriety  and 
prudence,  and  frequently  informed  us  how  carefully 
he  would  improve  my  fortune.  I  was  not  in  hafte 
to  conclude  the  match,  but  was  fo  much  awed  by 
my  parents,  thatTdurft  not  difmifs  him,  and  might 
perhaps  have  been  doomed  for  ever  to  the  grofihefs 
of  pedlary,  and  the  jargon  of  ufury,  had  not  a 
fraud  been  difcovered  in  the  fettlement,  which  fet 
me  free  from  the  perfecution  of  groveling  pride, 
and  pecuniary  impudence. 

I  was  afterwards  fix  months  without  any  parti- 
cular notice,  but  at  laft  became  the  idol  of  the 
glittering  FlofcuJus^  who  prefcribed  the  mode  of 
embroidery  to  all  the  fops  of  his  time,  and  varied 
at  pleafure  the  cock  of  every  hat,  and  the  fleeve 
of  every  coat  that  appeared  in  fafhionable  aflem- 
blies.  Flofculus  made  fome  imprefiion  upon  my 
heart  by  a  compliment  which  few  ladies  can  hear 
without  emotion ;  he  commended  my  fkill  in 
drefs,  my  judgment  in  fuiting  colours,  and  my 
art  in  difpofing  ornaments.  But  Flofculus  was  too 
much  engaged  by  his  own  elegance,  to  be  fuffi- 
ciently  attentive  to  the  duties  of  a  lover,  or  to 
pleafe  with  varied  praife  an  ear  made  delicate  by 
riot  of  adulation.  He  cxpedled  to  be  repaid  part 
of  his  tribute,  and  ftaid  away  three  days,  becaufe 
\  neglected  to  take  notice  of  a  new  coat.  I 
quickly  found,  that  Flofculus  was  rather  «i  rival 

than 
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than  an  ndmirer;  and  that  we  fhould  probably 
live  in  a  perpetual  ftruggle  of  emulous  finery,  and 
fpend  our  lives  in.  ftratagems  to  be  firft  in  the 
fafhion. 

I  had  foon  after  the  honour  at  a  feafl  of  attract- 
ing the  eyes  of  Detiiatus,  one  of  thofe  human 
beings  whofe  only  happincfs  is  to  dine..  Dentatus 
regaled  me  with  foreign  varieties,  told  me  of  mea- 
fures  that  he  had  laid  for  procuring  the  be  ft  cook 
in  France,  and  entertained  me  \vith  bills  of 
fare,  prefcribed  the  arrangement  of  difhes,  and 
taught  me  two  fauces  invented  by  himf-clf.  At 
length,  fuch  is  the  uncertainty  of  human  hap- 
pinefs,  I  declared  my  opinion  too  hallily  upon 
a  pie  made  under  his  own  direction ;  after  which 
he  grew  fo  cold  and  negligent,  that  he  was  eafily 
difmiffed. 

Many  other  lovers,  or  pretended  lovers,  I  have 
had  the  honour  to  lead  a  while  in  triumph.  But 
two  of  them  I  drove  from  me,  by  discovering  that 
they  had  no  tafte  or  knowledge  in  mufick  ;  three  I 
difmiffed  becaufe  they  were  drunkards ;  two,  be- 
caufe  they  paid  their  addrefles  at  the  fame  time  to 
other  ladies;  and  fix,  becaufe  they  attempted  to 
influence  my  choice,  by  bribing  my  maid.  Two 
more  I  difcarded  at  the  fecond  vifit,  for  obfcene 
allufions ;  and  five  for  drollery  on  religion.  In 
the  latter  part  of  my  reign,  I  fentenced  two  to 
perpetual  exile,  for  offering  me  fettlements,  by 
which,  the  children  of  a  former  marriage  would 
have  been  injured;  four,  for  reprefen.ting.falfely 
the  value  of  their  eftates  ;  three  for  concealing  their 
debts;  and  one,  for  raifing  the  rent  of  a  decrepit 
tenant 

I  have 
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I  have  now  fent  you  a  narrative,  which  the  la- 
dies- may  oppofe  to  the  tale  of  Hymenaus.  I  mean 
not  to  depreciate  the  fex  which  has  produced 
poets  and  philosophers,  heroes  and  martyrs  ;  but 
will  not  fuffer  the  rifing  generation  of  beauties  to 
be  dejected  by  partial  fatire  ;  or  to  imagine,  that 
thofe  who  cenfured  them  have  not  likewife  their 
follies,  and  their  vices.  I  do  not  yet  believe  hap- 
pinefs  unattainable  in  marriage,  though  I  have 
never  yet  been  able  to  find  a  man, 'with  whom  I 
could  prudently  venture  an  infeparable  union.  It 
Is  neceffary  to  expofe  faults,  that  their  deformity 
may  be  feen  ;  but  the  reproach  ought  not  to  be 
extended  beyond  the  crime,  nor  either  fex  to  be 
condemned,  becaufe  fome  women,  or  men,  are 
indelicate,  or  dimonefl. 

I  am,  &c. 

TRANQUILLY 
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NUMB.  120.     SATURDAY,  May  u,  1751. 

Hedditiim  Cyri  folio  Phraaten 
Diffident  flcbi,  mtmero  ttatorun 
Eximit  virtus,  fopulunrquc  falfit 
Dtdscet  ttti  . 

Ho*,. 


True  virtoe  can  the  crowd  untcach 

Their  faille  miftakcn  forms  of  fpeech  ; 

Virtue  to  crowds  a  foe.  profeft, 

Difdains  to  number  with  tRc  bit-  ft 

Pbraatts,  by  his  flaves  ador'd, 

And  to  the  Parthian  crown  reftor'd.  FRANCH. 

TN  the  reign  of  Jetighiz  Can,  conqueror  of 
the  eaft,  in  the  city  of  Samarcandy  lived  NGII-- 
radin  the  merchant,  renowned  throughout  all  the 
regions  of  India  for  the  extent-  of  his  commerce, 
and  the  integrity  of  his  dealings.  His  warehoufes- 
were  filled  with  all  the  commodities  of  the  remoteft 
nations  ;  every  rarity  of  nature,  every  curiofity 
of  art,  whatever  was  valuable,  whatever  was  ufe- 
ful,  haded  to  his  hand.  The  ftreets  were  crowded 
with  his  carriages;  the  fea  was  covered  with  his 
fhips;  the  ftreams  of  Oxus  were  wearied  with  con- 
veyance, and  every  breeze  of  the  fky  wafted  wealth 
to  Nouradin. 

At  length  Nouradin  felt  himfelf  feized  with  a 
flow  malady,  which  he  firft  endeavoured  to  divert 
by  application,  and  afterwards  to  relieve  by  lux- 
ury and  indulgence  ;  but  finding  his  ftrength 
every  day  lefs,  he  was  at  laft  terrified,  and  called 
for  help  upon  the  fages  of  phyfick  ;  they  filled 
his  apartments  with  alexipharmicks,  reftora- 
tives,  and  eflential  virtues  ;  the  pearls  of  the 

ocean 
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ocean  were  di£  ed,  the  fpices  of  Arabia  were 
diftilled,  and  ai  le  powers  of  nature  were  em- 
ployed to  give  n  -^  fpirits  to  his  nerves,  and  new 
balfam  to  his  bloc  >:  Nouradin  was  for  fome  time 
amufed  with  proi ne ;,  invigorated  with  cordials, 
or  foothed  with  ai  o-'ynes;  but  the  difeafe  preyed 
upon  his  vitals,  and  he  oon  difcovered  with  indig- 
nation that  hearth  not  to  be  bought.  He 
was  confined  to  his  v  her,  defe:ted  by  his  phy- 
ficians,  and  rarely  by  his  friends ;  but  his 
unwiHingnefs  to  die  .  red  him  long  with  hopes 
of  life. 

At  length,  havim-  pr.fJed  the  night  in  tedious 
languor,  he  called  to  eilmatnoufirt,  his  only  fon; 
and  difmiiling  his  att  .its,  "  My  fon,"  fays  he, 
%<  behold  here  the  weaknefs  and  fragility  of  man  ; 
**  look  backward  a  few  days,  thy  father  was  great 
"  and  happy,  frefli  as  the  vernal  rofe,  and  ftrong 
*'  33  the  cedar  of  the  mountain  j  the  nations  of 
'*  Afia  drank  his  dews,  and  art  and  commerce 
*'  delighted  in  his  dude.  Malevolence  beheld  me> 
"  and  fighed  :  His  roots,  (he  cried,  is  fixed  in  the 
"  depths ;  it  is  watered  by  the  fountains  of  Oxus-9 
"  it  fends  out  branches  afar,  and  bids  defiance  to 
"  the  blaft ;  prudence  reclines  againft  his  trunk, 
ft  and  profperity  dances  on  his  top.  Now,  Al~ 
**  mamoulin,  look  upon  me  withering  and  proftrate; 
u  look  upon  me  and  attend.  I  have  trafficked, 
M  I  have  profpered,  I  have  rioted  in  gain  ;  my 
'*  houfe  is  fplenclid,  my  fervants  are  numerous ; 
•*  yet  I  difplayed  only  a  fmall  part  of  my  riches  ; 
"  the  reft,  which  I  was  hindered  from  enjoying  by 
"  the  fear  of  raifing  envy,  or  tempting  rapacity, 
"  I  have  piled  in  towers,  I  have  buried  in  caverns,,, 

"  I  have.: 
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"  I  have  hidden  in  fecret  repofitories,  which  this 
"  fcroll  will  difcover.  My  purpofe  was,  utter  tea 
*c  months  more  fpent  in  commerce,  to  have  with- 
*'  drawn  my  wealth  to  a  fafcr  country  j  to  have 
"  given  feven  years  to  delight  and  feflivity,  and  the 
"  remaining  part  of  my  days  to  ibliuule  ;\nd  re- 
"  pentance  ;  but  the  hand  of  death  is  upon  me-,  a 
"  frigorifick  torpor  encroaches  upon  my  veins  \  \ 
*f  am  now  leaving  the  produce  of  nv,<  toil,  which 
"  it  mufl  be  thy  bufinefs  to  enjoy  with  wifdom." 
The  thought  of  leaving  his  wealth  filled  Nouradin 
with  fuch  grief,  that  he  fell  into  convulsions,  be- 
came delirious,  and  expired. 

Almamouliny  who  loved  his  father,  was  touched 
a  while  with  honeft  forrow,  and  fat  two  hours  in 
profound  meditation,  without  perufing  the  paper 
which  he  heW  in  his  hand.  He  then  retired  to 
his  own  chamber,  as  overborne  with  affliction, 
and  there  read  the  inventory  of  his  new  poflef- 
Cons,  which  fwelled  his  heart  with  fuch  tranf- 
ports,  that  he  no  longer  lamented  his  father's 
death.  He  was  now  fuflaciently  compofed  to 
order  a  funeral  of  modeft  magnificence,  fuitable  at 
once  to  the  rank  of  Ncuradifis  profeffion,  and  the 
reputation  of  his  wealth.  The  two  next  nights 
he  fpent  in  vifiting  the  tower  and  the  caverns,  and 
found  the  trtafures  greater  to  his  eye  than  to  his 
imagination. 

jiltnamoulin  had  been  bred  to  the  practice  of 
exacl:  frugality,  and  had  often  looked  with  envy 
on  the  finery  and  expences  of  other  young  men :. 
he  therefore  believed,  that  happtnefs  was  now  in 
his  power,  fince  he  could  obtain  all  of  which  he 
had  hitherto  been  accuftomed  to  regret  the  want* 

Ha. 
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He  refolved  to  give  a  loofe  to  his  defires,  to 
revel  in  enjoyment,  and  feel  pain  or  uneafmefs  no 
more. 

He  immediately  procured  a  fplendid  equipage, 
flrefled  his  fervants  in  rich  embroidery,  and  co- 
vered his  horfes  with  golden  caparifons.  He 
fhowered  down  filver  on  the  populace,  and  fuf- 
fered  their  acclamations  to  fwell  him  with  info- 
lence.  The  nobles  faw  him  with  anger,  the  wife 
men  of  the  ftate  combined  againft'^im,  the  lead- 
ers of  armies  threatened  his  deftruftion.  Alma- 
mctilin  was  informed  of  his  danger  :  he  put  on  the 
robe  of  mourning  in  the  prefence  of  his  enemies, 
and  appeafed  them  with  gold,  and  gems,  and  fup- 
plication. 

He  then  fought  to  ftrengthen  himfelf,  by  an 
alliance  with  the  princes  of  Tartary,  and  offered 
the  price  of  kingdoms  for  a  wife  of  noble  birth. 
His  fuit  was  generally  rejected,  and  his  prefents 
refufed  ;  but  a  princefs  of  AJlracan  once  conde- 
fcended  to  admit  him  to  her  prefence.  She  re- 
ceived him  fitting  on  a  throne,  attired  in  the  robe 
of  royalty,  and  mining  with  the  jewels  of  Gdconda\ 
command  fparkled  in  her  eyes,  and  dignity  towered 
on  her  forehead.  Almamoulhi  approached  and 
trembled.  She  faw  his  confufion,  and  difdained 
him :  How,  fays  fhe,  dares  the  wretch  hope  my 
obedience,  who  thus  fhrinks  at  my  glance  ?  Re* 
tire,  and  enjoy  thy  riches  in  fordid  oilcntation  ; 
thou  waft  born  to  be  wealthy,  but  never  canil  be 
great. 

He  then  contracted  his  defires  to  more  private 
and  domeftick  pleafures.  He  built  palaces,  he 
laid  out  gardens,  he  changed  die  face  of  the.  land* 
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he   tranfplanted  forefts,    he   levelled   mountains, 
opened    profpe£ts    into  diftant   regions,     poured 
fountains   from   the    tops   of  turrets,  and    rivers- 
through  new  channels. 

Thefe  amufements  pleafed  him  for  n  time ; 
but  languor  and  wearinefs  feon  invaded  him.  His 
bowers  loft  their  fragrance,  and  the  waters'  mur- 
mured without  notice.  He  purchafed  large  trucks 
of  land  in  diftant  provinces,  adorned  them  with 
houfcs  of  picture,  and  diversified-  them  with  ac- 
commodations  for  different  feafons.  Change  of 
place  at  firft  relieved  his  fatiety,  but  all  the  novel- 
ties of  fituation  were  foon  e.xhaufted  •>  he  found 
his  heart  vacant,  and 'his  defiros,  for  want  of  ex-  • 
tcrnal  objects,  ravaging  himfelf. 

He  therefore  leturnecl  to  Samtar&tni,  and  fet 
open  l)is  doors  to  thofe  whom  idlcnefs  fends  out  in 
fearch  of  pleafure.  His  tables  were  always  covered ' 
with  delicacies ;  wines  of  every  vintage  fparUcd  m 
his  bowls,  and  his  lamps  fcattered  perfumes.  The 
found  of  the  lute,  and  the  voice  of  the  finger, 
chafed  away  fadnefs-,  every  hour  was  crowded 
with  pleafure  j  and  the  day  ended  and  began  with 
feafts  and  dances,  and  revelry  and  merriment,  AI-- 
mamoulin  cried  out,  "  I  have  at  laft  found  the  ufe 
««  of  riches ;  I  am  furrounded  by  companions,  who 
/<  view  my  greatnefs  without  envy,  and  I  enjoy 
•'  at  once  the  raptures  of  popularity,  and  the  fafe^y 
"  of  an.  obfcure  itation.  What  trouble  can  he 
'«  feel,  whom  all  are  fludious  to  pleafe,  that  they 
"  may  be  repaid  with  pleafure  ?  What  danger 
«*  can  he  dread,  ta  whom  every  man  is  a  friend  ?" 

Such  were  the  thoughts  of   AJmameuKu^  as  he 
looked  down  from  a   gallery  up_on  the  gay  aflem- 

bly, 
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bly,  regaling  at  his  expence ;  but  in  the  midft  of 
this  foliloquy,  an  officer  of  juftice  entered  the  houfe, 
and,  in  the  form  of  legal  citation,  fummoned  Al~ 
niainotilin  to  appear  before  the  emperor.  The  guefts 
flood  awhile  aghaft,  then  ftole  imperceptibly  away, 
and  he  was  led  off  without  a  fingle  voice  to  witnefs 
his  integrity.  He  now  found  one  of  his  moft  fre- 
.quent  vifitants  accufing  him  of  treafon,  in  hopes  of 
Sharing  his  confifcation  ;  yet,  unpatronized  and 
-unfupported,  he  cleared  himfelf  by  the  opennefs  of 
innocence,  and  .the  confiftence  of  truth  j  he  was 
difmifled  with  honour,  and  his  accufer  jperifhed  in 
prifon. 

Almnmoutin  now  perceived  -with  how  little  rea- 
fon  he  had  hoped  for  juftice  or  fidelity  from  thofe 
who  live  only  to  gratify  their  fenfes ;  and,  being 
now  weary  with  vain  experiments  upon  life  and 
fruitlefs  refearches  .after  felicity,  he  had  reoourfe 
to  a  fage,  who,  after  fpending  his  youth  in  travel 
and  obfervation,  had  retired  from  all  human 
cares,  to  a  fmall  habitation  on  the  banks  of  Oxitsy 
where  he  converfed  only  with  fuch  as  folicited  his 
counfel.  "  Brother,"  faid  the  philofopher,  "  thou 
*(  haft  fuffered  thy  reafon  to  be  deluded  by  idle 
*'  hopes,  and  fallacious  appearances.  Having 
**  long  looked  with  defire  upon  riches,  thou  hadft 
•**  taught  thyfelf  to  think  them  more  valuablH 
"  than  nature  defigned  them,  and  to  expecT: 
"  from  them,  -what  experience  has  now  taught 
<{  thee,  that  they  cannot  give.  That  they  do 
"  not  confer  wifdom,  thou  mayeft  be  convinced, 
*(  by  confidering  at  how  dear  a  price  they  tempted 
"  thee,  upon  thy  firft  entrance  into  the  world, 
•"  to  jpurchafe  the  empty  found  of  vulgar  accla- 
M  ^nation.  That  they  cannot  beftow  fortitude 

"  or 
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'««  or  magnanimity,  that  man  may  be  certain,  who 

<*  flood   trembling    at   Ajlracan>    before    a    being 

"  not  naturally   fuperior  to  himfelf.     That  they 

«<  will  not   fupply  uiuxhaulted   pleafure,  the  re- 

,««  coi legion  of  forfaken  palaces,    and   neglected 

«  gardens,    will   eafily   inform   thee.     That   they 

"  rarely  purchafe  friends,  thou  did  PL  foon  difcover, 

«  when  thou  wen  left  to  (land  thy  trial  uncoun- 

«  tenanted  and  alone,     -Yet  think  not  riches  ufe- 

«(  lefs  ;  there  are  purpofes,  to  which  a  wife  man 

«<  may  be  delighted  to  apply  them  j  they  may,  by 

"  a  rational  ditlribution  to  thofe  who  want  them, 

«<  eafe  the  pains  of  helplefs  difeafe,  ftill  the  throbs 

«  of  reftlels  anxiety,  relieve  innocence  from  op- 

*f  prcflion,    and  raife    imbecility   to    cheerfulnefs 

<c  and  vigour.      This   they    wilJ    enable    thee    to 

<*  perform,  and  this  will  afford  the  only  happinefs 

*<  ordained   for  our  prefent  ftate,  the  confidence 

<«  of  divine  favour,  and  the  hope   of  future  re- 

"  wards." 
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0  imitatcres,  firvum  ffcus  1  1  To  K  . 

^  Away,  ye  imitators,  fervik  herd  !  EMMIIN.- 

T  Have  been  informed  by  a  letter,  from  one  of 
-•  the  univerfities,  that  among  the  youth  from 
whom  the^  next  fwarm  of  reafoners  is  to  learn  phi- 
lofophy,  and  the  next  flight  of  beauties  to  hear 
elegies  and  fonnets,  there  are  many,  who,  inftead 
of  endeavouring  by  books  and  meditation  to  form 
their  own  opinions,  content  themfelves  with  the 

fecondary 
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-fecondary  knowledge,  which  a  convenient  bench 
in  a  .coifce-houie  can  fupply  ;  and,  without  any 
examination  or  di(lin6Uon,  adopt  the  criticifms  and 
remarks,  which  happen  to  drop  from  thofe,  who 
have  rifen,  by  merit  or  fortune,  to  reputation  and 
authority. 

Thefe  humble  retailers  of  knowledge  my  corre- 
-fpondent  ftigmatizes  with  the  name  of  Echoes  ;  and 
feems  defirous  that  they  (hould  be  made  afliamed 
.of  lazy  fubmifTion,  and  animated  to  attempts  after 
new  difcoveries,  and  original  fentiments. 

It  is  very  natural  for  young  men  to  be  vehe- 
ment, acrimonious,  and  fevere.  For  as  they  fel- 
dom  comprehend  at  once  all  the  confequences  of 
a  petition,  or  perceive  the  difficulties  by  which 
cooler  and  more  experienced  reafoners  are  re- 
ilrained  from  confidence,  they  form  their  conclu- 
fions  with  great  precipitance.  Seeing  nothing  that 
.can  darken  or  embarrafs  the  quettion,  they  expect: 
to  find  their  own  opinion  univerfally  prevalent, 
and  are  inclined  to  impute  uncertainty  and  he  illa- 
tion to  want  of  honefty,  rather  than  of  knowledge. 
I  may  perhaps,  therefore,  be  reproached  by  my 
lively  correfpondent,  when  it  fhall  be  found,  that 
I  have  no  inclination  to  perft-cute  thefe  collectors 
of  fortuitous  knowledge  with  the  feverity  required  ; 
yet,  as  I  am  now  too  old  to  be  much  pained  by 
hafly  cenfure,  I  fhall  not  be  afraid  of  taking  into 
protection  thofe  whom  I  think  condemned  without 
a  fufficient  knowledge  of  their  caufe. 

He  that  adopts  the  fentiments  of  another,  whom 
he  has  reafon  to  believe  wifer  than  himfelf,  is  only, 
to  be  blamed  when  he  claims  the  honours  which 
are  not  due  but  to  the  author,  and  endeavours  to 

deceive 
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deceive  the  world  into  praife  and  veneration  ;  for 
to  learn,  is  the  proper  bufinefs  of  youth ;  and 
whether  we  increafe  our  knowledge  by  books  or 
•by  converfation,  we  are  equally  indebted  to  foreign 
.aififlance. 

The  greater  part  of  fludents  are  not  born  with 
abilities  to  conftru£t  fyftems,  or  advance  know- 
ledge j  nor  can  have  any  hope  beyond  that  of  be- 
coming intelligent  hearers  in  the  fchools  of  ;irt,  of 
being  able  to  comprehend  what  others  difcover, 
and  to  remember  what  others  teach.  Even  thofe 
to  whom  Providence  hath  allotted  greater  ftrength 
of  underflantling,  can  expeft  only  to  improve  a 
Tingle  fcience.  In  every  other  part  of  learning, 
.they  muft  be  content  to  follow  opinions,  which 
they  are  not  able  to  examine  ;  and,  even  in  that 
•which  they,  claim  as  peculiarly  their  own,  can 
feldom  add  more  than  fome  fmall  particle  of  know- 
ledge,  to  the  hereditary  (lock  devolved  to  them 
from  ancient  times,  the  .collective  labour  of  a 
thoufand  intellects. 

In  fcience,  which,  being  fixed  and  limited,  ad- 
mits of  no  other  variety  than  fnch  as  arifes  from 
new  methods  of  dift;  ibution,  or -new  arts  of  illuf- 
tration,  the  neccflity  of  following  the  traces  of  our 
predecefibrs  k  indifputably  evident  •,  but  there 
appears  no  reafon,  why  imagination  fhould  be 
fubject  to  the  fame  reftraint.  It  might  be  con- 
ceived, that  thofe  who  profefs  to  forfake  the 
narrow  paths  of  truth  every  one  may  deviate  to- 
wards a  'different  point,  fince  though  rectitude  is 
uniform  and  fixed,  obliquity  may  be  infinitely 
diverfified.  The  roads  of  fcience  are  narrow,  fo 
that  they  who  travel  them,  muft  either  follow 
or  meet  one  another  j  but  in  the  toundlefs  re- 
gion* 
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glons  of  poflibility,  which  licYion  claims  for  her 
dominion,  there  are  furely  a  thoufand  receflls 
unexplored,  a  thoufand  flowers  unplucked,  a  thou- 
fand  fountains  unexhausted,  combinations  of  im- 
agery yet  unobferved,  and  races  of  ideal  inhabitants 
not  hitherto  defer ibed. 

Yet,  whatever  hope  may  perfuade,  or  reafon 
evince,  experience  can  boaft  of  very  few  additions 
to  ancient  fable,  The  wars  of  Troy,  and  the  tra- 
vels of  Ulyjffes,  have  furnifhed  almoft  all  fucceeding 
poets  with  incidents,  characters,  and  fentiments. 
The  Romans  are  confefled  to"  have  attempted  little 
more  than  to  difplay  in  their  own  tongue  the  in- 
ventions of  the  Greeks.  There  is,  in  all  their 
writings,  fuch  a  perpetual  recurrence  of  allufions 
to  the  tales  of  the  fabulous  age,  that  they  niuil 
be  confefled  often  to  want  that  power  of  giving  plea- 
fure  which  novelty  fupplies  j  nor  can  we  wonder 
that  they  excelled  fo  much  in  the  graces  of  diction, 
when  we  confider  how  rarely  they  were  employed 
in  fearch  of  new  thoughts. 

The  warmed  admirers  of  -Jrhe  great  Mantuci.n 
poet  can  extol  him  for  little  more  than  the  flail 
with  which  he  has,  by  making  his  hero  both  a 
traveller  and  a  warrior,  united  the  beauties  of  the 
Iliad  and  the  Odyjjey  in  one  compofition  :  yet  his 
judgment  was  perhaps  fometimes  overborne,  by 
his  avarice  of  the  Homeric  treafures  ;  and,  for  fear 
of  fuffering  a  fparkling  ornament  to  be  loft,  he  has 
inferted  it  where  it  cannot  Ihine  with  its  original 
fplcndor. 

"When  Uhjfcs  vifited  the  infernal  regions,  lie 
found,  among  the  heroes  that  perifhed  at  Troy, 
his  competitor  Ajax,  who  when  the  arms  of  Achilles 
.were  adjudged  to  W$flest  died  by  his  own  hand  in 
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the  madnefs  of  difappointment.  He  flill  appeared 
to  refent,  as  on  earth,  his  lofs  and  difgrace.  Ulyffef 
endeavoured  to  pacify  him  with  praifes  and  iub- 
miflion;  but  Ajax  walked  away  without  reply. 
This  paflage  has  always  been  confidered  as  emi- 
nently beautiful ;  becauie  Ajax>  the  haughty  chief, 
the  unlettered  foldier,  of  unfkaken  courage,  of  im- 
moveable  conilancy,  but  without  the  power  of  re- 
commending his  own  virtues  by  eloquence,  or  en- 
forcing his  afiertions  by  any  other  argument  than 
the  fword,  had  no  way  of  making  his  anger  known, 
but  by  gloomy  fullennefs  and  dumb  ferocity.  His 
hatred  of  a  man  whom  he  conceived  to  have 
defeated  him  only  by  volubility  of  tongue,  was 
therefore  naturally  fhewn  by  filence  more  con- 
temptuous and  piercing  than  any  words  that  fo  rude 
an  orator  could  have  found,  and  by  which  he  gave 
his  enemy  no  opportunity  bf  exerting  the  only 
power  in  which  lie  was  fuperior. 

When  JEneas  is  fent  by  Virgil  to  the  fhades,  he 
meets  Dido  the  queen  of  Carthage,  whom  his  per- 
fidy had  hurried  to  the  grave  ;  he  accofts  her  \vith 
tendernefs  and  excufes  ;  but  the  lady  turns  away 
like  Ajax  in  mute  difdain.  She  turns  away  like 
Ajax  \  but  {he  refembles  him  in  none  of  thofe  qua- 
lities which  gave  either  dignity  or  propriety  to 
filence.  She  might,  without  any  departure  from 
the  tenour  of  her  conduct,  have  burft  out  like  other 
injured  women  into  clamour,  rcproarh,  and  de- 
nunciation j  kut  Virgil  had  his  imagination  full  of 
Ajax,  and  therefore  could  not  prevail  on  himfelf  to 
teach  Dido  any  other  mode  of  refcn.tmejit. 

If  Virgil  could  be  thus  fcduced  by  imitation, 
there  will  be  little  hope,  that  common  wits  fhould 
cfcape  ;  and  accordingly  we  find,  t'lat  befuL.s  the 

univerfal 
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univerfal  and  acknowledged  practice  of  copying  the 
ancients,  there  has  prevailed  in  every  age  a  par- 
ticular fpecies  of  fiction.  At  one  time  all  truth  was 
conveyed  in  allegory  ;  at  another,  nothing  was  feen 
but  in  a  vifion ;  at  one  period  all  the  poets  followed 
fheep,  and  every  event  produced  a  paftoral ;  at 
another  they  bufied  themfelves  wholly  in  giving  di- 
rections to  a  painter. 

It  is  indeed  eafy  to  conceive  why  any  fafhion 
(hould  become  popular,  by  which  idlenefs  is  fa- 
voured,' and  imbecility  aihfted  $  but  furely  no 
man  of  genius  can  much  applaud  himfelf  for  re- 
jpeating  a  tale  with  which  the  audience  is  already 
-tired,  and  which  could  bring  no  honour  to  any  but 
its  inventor. 

There  are,  I  think,  two  fehcmes  of  writing,  on 
which  the  laborious  wits  of  the  prefent  time  enr- 
ploy  their  faculties.  One  is  the  adaptation  of  fenfe 
to  all  the  rhymes  which  our  language  can  fupply  to 
fome  word,  that  makes  the  burden  of  the  ftanzaj  but 
this,  as  it  has  been  only  ufed  in  a  kind  of  amorous 
.burlefque,  can  fcarcely  be  cenfured  with  much  acri- 
mony. The  other  is  the  imitation  of  $penfer\  which, 
by  the  influence  of  fome  men  of  learning  and  genius, 
feems  likely  to  gain  upon  the  age,  and  therefore  de- 
ferves  to  be  more  attentively  conlidcred. 

To  imitate  the  iitVions  and  fentirnents  of  Spetifer 
can  incur  no  reproach,  for  allegory  is  perhaps  one 
of  the  moft  pleafing  vehicles  of  inftru£tion.  But  I 
am  very  far  from  extending  the  fume  refpeft  to  his 
ilicTion  or  his  ftanza.  His  ftyle  was  in  his  own 
time  allowed  to  be  vicious,  fo  darkened  with  old 
words  and  peculiarities  of  phrafe,  and  fo  remote  from 
-common  ule,  that  Johnfon  boldly  pronounces  him 
^  /:ui'c  written  no  language,  ^is  ilanza  is  at  once 
F  2  difficult 
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difficult  and  unpleafing ;  tirefome  to  the  ear  by  its 
•uniformity,  and  to  the  attention  by  its  length.  It 
was  at  firft  formed  in  imitation  of  the  Italian  poets, 
without  due  regard  to  the  genius  of  our  language. 
The  Italians  have  little  variety  of  termination,  and 
•were  forced  to  contrive  fuch  a  ftanza  as  might  ad- 
mit the  greateft  number  of  fimilar  rhymes  ;  but  our 
words  end  with  fo  muchdiverfity,  that  it  is  feldom 
convenient  for  us  to  bring  more  than  two  of  the  fame 
found  together.  If  it  be  juftly  obferved  by  Milton, 
that  rhyme  obliges  poets  to  exprefs  their  thoughts  in 
improper  terms,  thefe  improprieties  muft  always  be 
multiplied,  as  the  difficulty  of  rhyme  is  incieafcd  by 
long  concatenations. 

The  imitators  of  Spctjfer  are  indeed  not  very  rigid 
cenforsof  themfelves,for  they  feem  to  conclude,  that 
when  they  have  disfigured  their  lines  with  a  few  ob- 
folcte  fyllables,  they  have  accomplished  their  defign, 
•without  confidering  that  they  ought  not  only  to  ad- 
mit old  words,  but  to  avoid  new.  The  laws  of  imi- 
tation are  broken  by  every  word  introduced  fince 
the  time  of  Spenfer,  as  the  character  of  Heclor  is 
violated  by  quoting  Arijloile  in  the  play.  It  would 
indeed  be  difficult  to  exclude  from  a  long  poem  all 
modern  phrafes,  though  it  is  eafy  to  fprinkle  it  with 
gleanings  of  antiquity.  Perhaps,  however,  the  ftyle 
of  Spenfer  might  by  long  labour  be  juftly  copied  ; 
but  life  is  furely  given  us  for  higher  purpofes  than 
to  gather  what  our  anceftors  have  wifely  thrown 
away,  and  to  learn  what  is  of  no  value,  but  be- 
caufe  it  has  been  forgotten. 
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J\v/T-M  qua  natalefolum  ditlcedii:e  cunftos 

'  Durit.  Ovip* 

By  fecret  charms  our  native  land  attracts. 

•XT  O  T H  I  N  G  is  more  filbjeft  to  mi'ftake  and 
T  •  disappointment  than  anticipated  judgment 
concerning  the  eafinefs  or  difficulty  of  any  under- 
taking, whether  we  form  our  opinion  from  the 
performance  of  others,  or  from  abflrafted  con- 
templation of  the  thing  to  be  attempted. 

Whatever  is  done  fkilfully  appears  to  be  done 
with  eafe ;  and  art,  when  it  is  once  matured  to 
habit,  vanifhes  from  obfervation.  We  are  there- 
fore more  powerfully  excited  to  emulation,  by  thofe 
who  have  attained  the  higheft  degree  of  excellence^ 
ami  whom  we  ean  therefore  with  leaft  reafon  hope 
to  equal. 

In  adjufting  the  probability  of  fuccefs  by  a  pre- 
vious confuteration  of  the  undertaking,  we  are 
equally  in  danger  of  deceiving  ourfelves.  It  is 
never  eafy,  nor  often  poflible,  to  comprife  the 
feries  of  any  procefs  with  all  its  circumftances, 
incidents,"  and  variations,  in  a  fpeculative  fcheme- 
Experience  foon  (hews  us  the  tortuofities  of  ima- 
g'mary  re&itude,  the  complications  of  fimplicity, 
and  the  afperities  of  fmoothnefs.  Sudden  difficul- 
ties often  ftart  up  from  the  ambufhes  of  art,  flop 
the  career  of  activity,  reprefs  the  gaiety  of  con- 
fidence, and  when  we  imagine  ourfelves  almofl  at 
the  end  of  our  labours,  drive  us  back  to  new  plans 
and  different  meafures. 

There  are  many    tilings  which  we  every  day 

fee  others  unable  to  perform,  and  perhaps  have  even 

F  3  ourfelves 
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Curfelves  mifcarried  in  attempting;  and  yet  can 
hardly  allow  to  be  difficult ;  nor  can  we  forbear  to 
wonder  afrefh  at  every  new  failure,  or  to  promife 
certainty  of  fuccefs  to  our  next  eflay ;  but  when  we. 
try,  the  fame  hindrances  recur,  the  fame  inability 
J3  perceived,  and  the  vexation  of  difappointmeut 
mull  again  be  fuffered. 

Of  the  various  kinds  of  fpeaking  or  writing,, 
vcuich  ferve  neceflity,  or  promote  pleafure,  none 
-.jppears  fo  artlefs  or  eafy  as  fimple  narration  ;  for 
•what  mould  make  him  that  knows  the  whole 
order  and  progrefs  of  an  affair  unable  to  relate  it  ? 
Yet  we  hourly  find  fuch  as  endeavour  to  entertain 
or  inftruft  us  by  recitals,  clouding  the  facls  which 
they  intend  to  illuftrate,  and  loCng  themfelves 
r,nd  thei-r  auditors  in  wilds  and  mazes,  in  digreffion 
and  confufion.  When  we  have  congratulated' 
ourfelves  upon  a  new  opportunity  of  enquiry,  and, 
new  means  of  information ;  it  often  blppen% 
that  vithout  defigning  either  deceit  or  conceal- 
ment, without  ignorance  of  the  faft,  or  unwilling-, 
nets  to  difclofe  it,  the  relator  fills  the  ear  with  empty 
founds,  haraffes  the  attention  with  fruitlefs  im- 
patience, and  difturbs  the  imagination  by  a  tumult 
of  events,  without  order  of  time,  or  train  of  con- 
fcquence. 

It  is  natural  to  believe,  upon  the  fame  principle, 
that  no  writer  has  a  more  eafy  tafk  than  the  hifto- 
rian.  The  philofopher  has  the  works  of  omni- 
fcience  to  examine ;  and  is  therefore  engaged  in 
difquifitions,  to  which  finite  intellects  are  utterly 
unequal.  The  poet  trufts  to  his  invention,  and 
is  not  only  in  danger  of  thofe  inconfiftencies, 
to  which  every  one  is  expofed  by  departure  from 
truth ;  but  may  be  cenfured  as  well  for  deficiencies 

of 
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of  matter,  as  for  irregularity  of  difpofition,  or 
impropriety  of  ornament.  But  the  happy  hifto- 
rian  has  no  other  labour  than  of  gathering  what 
tradition  pours  down  before  him,  or  records  trea- 
fure  for  his  ufe.  He  has  only  the  actions  and  de- 
figns  of  men  like  himfelf  to  conceive  and  to  relate  ; 
he  is  not  to  form,  but  copy  characters,  and  there- 
fore is  not  blamed  for  the  inconfiftency  of  ftatef- 
men,  the  injustice  of  tyrants,  or  the  cowardice 
of  commanders*  The  difficulty  of  making  variety 
confident,  or  uniting  probability  with  furprize,. 
needs  not  to  dillurb  him  ;  the  manners  and  actions 
of  his  perfonages  are  already  fixed  ;  his  materials 
are  provided  and  put  into  his  hands,  and  he  is  at 
leifure  to  employ  all  his  powers  in  arranging  and 
tlifplaying  them. 

Yet,  even  with  thefe  advantages,  very  few  in 
any  age  have  been  able  to  raife  themfelves  to  re- 
putation by  writing  hillories  ;  and  among  the  innu- 
merable authors,  who  li'i  -j  very  nation  with  accounts 
of  their  anceitors,  or  undertake  to  tranimit  to  futu- 
rity the  events  of  their  own  time,  the  greater  part, 
when  fafhion  and  novelty  have  ceafed  to  recom- 
mend them,  are  of  no  other  ufe  than  chronological 
memorials,  which  neceffity  may  fometimes  require 
to  be  confulred,  but  which  fright  away  curiofity, 
and  difgutl  delicacy. ' 

It  is  obferved,  that  our  nation,  which  has  pro- 
duced fo  many  authors  eminent  for  almoft  every 
other  fpecies  of  literary  excellence,  has  been  hitherto 
remarkably  barren  of  hiitorical  genius ;  and  fo  far 
has  this  defecl:  raifed  prejudices  againft  us,  that 
fome  have  doubted,  whether  an  Englijhman  can 
flop  at  that  mediocrity  of  flyle,  or  confine  his  mind 
to  that  even  tenour  of  imagination,  which  narrative 
requires. 

F  4  They 
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They  who  can  believe  that  nature  has  fo  capri- 
cioufly  diftributed  underftanding,  have  furely  no 
claim  to  the  honour  of  ferious  confutation.  The 
inhabitants  of  the  fame  country  '  ave  oppofite  cha- 
racters in  different  ages  ;  the  prevalence  or  neglect 
of  any  particular  fludy  can  proceed  only  from 
the  accidental  influence  of  fome  temporary  caufe  ; 
and  if  we  have  failed  in  hiftory,  we  can  have  failed 
only  becaufe  hiftory  has  not  hitherto  been  diligently 
cultivated. 

But  how  is  it  evident,  that  we  have  not  hiftorians 
among  us,  whom  we  may  venture  to  place  in  com- 
parifon  with  any  that  the  neighbouring  nations  can 
produce  ?  The  attempt  of  Raleigh  is  dcfervedly 
celebrated  for  the  labour  of  his  refearches,  and  the 
elegance  of  his  flyle  j  but  he  has  endeavoured  to 
exert  his  judgment  more  than  his  genius,  to  felect: 
facts,  rather  than  adorn  them ;  and  has  produced 
an  hiftorical  .  diflertation,  but  feldom  rife n  to  the 
majcfty  of  hiftory. 

llrj  works  of  Clarendon  deferve  more  regard. 
I!is  diction  is  indeed  neither  exact  in  itfelf,  nor 
faited  to-the  purpofe  of  hiftory.  It  is  the  efFufioti 
of  a  mind  crowded  with  ideas,  and  defirous  of 
imparting  them  ;  and  therefore  always  accumu- 
lating words,  and  involving  one  claufc  and  fen- 
tence  in  another.  But  there  is  in  his  negligence 
a  rude  inartificial  majefty,  which,  without  the 
nicety  of  laboured  elegance,  fwells  the  mind  by 
its  plenitude  and  diffufipn.  His  narration  is  not 
perhaps  fufKciently  rapid,  being  flopped  too  fre- 
quently by  particularities,  which  though  they 
might  ftrike  the  author  who  was  prefent  at  the 
tranfadtions,  will  not  equally  detain  the  attention 
of  pofterity.  But  his  ignorance  or  carelefnefs  of 
the  art  of  writing  are  amply  compenfated  by  his 

knowledge 
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knowledge  of  nature  and  of  policy;  the  wifdom 
of  his  maxims,  the  juftnefs  of  his  reafonings,  and 
the  variety,  diftinttnefs,  and  ftrength  of  his  cha.- 
radters. 

But  none  of  our  writers  can,  in  my  opinion-, 
juftlv   contefl  the;.fuperiority  of  Knolles,  who,  in 
his  hiftory    of   the  Turks,     has  difplayed  all   the 
excellencies  that  narration  can  admit.     His  ftyle, 
though   fomewhat  obfcured  by  time,  and  fome- 
times    vitiated    by    falfe    wit,    is  pure,  -nervous, 
elevated,  and  clear.     A  wonderful  multiplicity  of 
events    is   fo   artfully  arranged,  and  fo   diftinftly 
explained,  that  each  facilitates  the  knowledge  of 
the  next.     Whenever  a  new  perfonage  is  intro- 
duced,   the   reader  is  prepared  by   his  character 
for  his  actions ;  when  a  nation  is  firi'b  attacked, 
or  city  befieged,  he  is   made   acquainted  with  its 
hiftory,  or  fituatioo ;  fo   that  a  great  part  of  the 
world  is  brought  into  view.     The  descriptions  of 
this  author  are  without  minutenefs,  and  the  digref- 
fions  without  oftentatipn.     Collateral  events  are  fo 
artfully  woven-  into  the  contexture  of  his  principal 
ftory,  that  th-ey  cannot  be  disjoined,  without  leav- 
ing  it  lacerated  and  broken.     There    is  nothing 
turgid  in  his  dignity,  nor  fuperflucms  in  his  copiouf- 
nefs.     His  orations  only,  which  he  feigns,  like  the 
ancient   hiftorians,  to  have   been   pronounced  on 
remarkable  occafions,  are  tedious  and  languid  ;  and 
fince  they  are  merely  the  voluntary  fports  of  ima- 
gination, prove  how  much  the  mofl  judicious  and 
ikilful  may  be  miftaken,   in  the  efcimate  of  their 
own  powers. 

Nothing  could   have  funk  this  author  in  obfcu-- 

rity,  but  the  rernotent-fs  and  barbarity  of  the  people, 

wliofe  ftory  he  relates.     It  icldom  happensvthat  all 

F  5  circum- 
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circumftances  concur  to  happinefs  or  fame.  The 
nation  which  produced  this  great  hiflorian,  has  the 
grief  of  feeing  his  genius  employed  upon  a  foreign 
and  uninterefting  fubjeft  ;  and  that  writer,  who 
might  have  fecured  perpetuity  to  his  name,  by 
a  hiftory  of  his  own  country,  has  expofed  himfelf  to 
the  danger  of  oblivion,  by  recounting  enterprizes 
and  revolutions,  of  which  none  defire  to  be  in- 
formed. 
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inibtita  rectas,  ftrvalit  cdorcm 
Tefia  diu.  HOR. 

AVhat  fcafon'd  firft  the  ve^cl,  keeps  the.  tafte,        CRIECH. 


SIR, 

THOUGH  I  have  fo  long  found  myfdf  de- 
luded by  projects  of  honour  and  diflincftion, 
that  I  often  refolve  to  admit  them  no  more  into  my 
heart;  yet,  how  determinately  foever  excluded, 
they  always  recover  their  dominion  by  force  or 
ftratagem  ;  and  v/henever,  after  the  fhorteft  relax- 
ation of  vigilance,  reafon  and  caution  return  to< 
their  charge,  they  find  hope  again  in  pofleflion,  with 
all  her  train  of  pleafures  dancing  about  her. 

Even  while  I  am  preparing  to  write  a  hiftory  of 
difappointed  expectations,  I  cannot  forbear  to  flat- 
ter myfelf,  that  you  and  your  readers  are  im- 
patient for  my  performance ;  and  that  the  fons  of 
learning  have  laid  do\iu  feveraJ  of  your  late  papers 

with 
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with  difcontent,  when  they  found  that  Myfocapelur 
had  delayed  to  continue  his  narrative. 

But  the  defire  of  gratifying  the  expectations  that: 
I  have  raifed,  is  not  the  only  motive  of  this  relation, 
which,  having  once  promifed  it,  I  think  myfelf 
no  longer  at  liberty  to  forbear.  For  however  I  may 
have  wifhed  to  clear  myfelf  from  every  other  adhe- 
fion  of  trade,  I  hope  I  {hall  be  always  wife  enough 
to  retain  my  punctuality,  and  amidfl  all  my  new 
arts  of  politcnefs,  continue  to  defpife  negligence> 
and  deteft  falfehood. 

When  the  death  of  my  brother  had  difmifled  me 
from  the  duties  of  a  fhop,  I  considered  myfelf  as 
reftored  to  the  rights  of  my  birth,  and  entitled  to 
the  rank  and  reception  which  my  ancestors  ob- 
tained. I  was,  however,  embarralTed  with  many 
difficulties  at  my  firft  re-entrance  into  the  world ; 
for  my  hade  to  be  a  gentleman  inclined  me  to  pre- 
cipitate meafuresj  and  every  accident  that  forced  me 
back  towards  my  old  (lation,  was  confidered  by  me 
as  an  obilruclion  of  my  happinefs. 

It  was  with  no  common  grief  and  indignation, 
that  I  found  my  former  companions  (till  daring  to 
claim  my  notice,  and  the  journeymen  and  appren- 
tices fometimes  pulling  me  by  the  fleeve  as  I  was 
walking  in  the  ftreet,  and  without  any  terror  of 
my  new  fword,  which  was,  not withftan ding,  of 
an  uncommon  fize,  inviting  me  to  partake  of  a» 
bottle  at  the  old  houfe,  and  entertaining  me  with 
hiftories  of  the  girls  in  the  neighbourhood.     I  had. 
always,  in  my  official  flute,  been  kept  in  awe  by  - 
lace  and  embroidery ;  and  imagined  that  to  Bright 
away  thefe  unwelcome  familiarities,  nothing  was> 
necefTury,  but  that  I  fhould,  by  fplendour  of  drefs,* 
proclaim  my  reunion  with  a  higher  rank.     I.  there- 
i  6 
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fore  fent  for  my  taylor ;  ordered  a  fuit  with  twice 
the  ufual  quantity  of  lace ;  and,  that  I  might  not 
kt  my  persecutors  increafe  their  confidence,  by  the 
habit  of  accofling  me,  ftaid  at  home  till  it  was 
made. 

This  week  of  confinement  I  pafled  in  practifing  a 
forbidding  frown,  a  fmile  of  condefcenfion,  a 
flight  falutation,  and  an  abrupt  departure  ;  and  in 
four  mornings  was  able  to  turn  upon  my  heel, 
with  fo  much  levity  and  fprightlinefs,  that  I  made 
no  doubt  of  difcouraging  all  publick  attempts  upon 
my  dignity.  I  therefore  iflued  forth  in  my  new 
coat,  with  a  refolution  of  dazzling  intimacy  to  a- 
fitter  diftance;  and  pleafed  myfelf  with  the  timidity 
and  reverence,  which  I  (hould  imprefs  upon  all 
who  had  hitherto  prefumed  to  harafs  me  with 
their  freedoms.  But  whatever  was  the  caufe,  I 
dkl  not  find  myfelf  received  with  any  new  degree 
of  refpeft ;  thofe  whom  I  intended  to  drive  from 
me,  ventured  to  advance  with  their  ufual  phrafes 
of  benevolence  ;  and  thofe  whofe  acquaintance  I 
folicited,  grew  more  fupercilioua  and  referved. 
I  began  foon  to  repent  the  expence,  by  which  I 
had  procured  no  advantage,  and  to  fufpe£t  that  a 
Ihining  drefs,  like  a  weighty  weapon,  has  no  fores 
in  itfelf,  but  owes  all  its  efficacy  to  him  that 
wears  it. 

Many  were  the  mortifications  and  calamities 
which  I  was  condemned  to  fuffer  in  my  initiation  to 
politenefs.  I  was  fo  much  tortured  by  the  inceflant 
civilities  of  my  companions,  that  I  never  pafled 
through  that  region  of  the  city  but  in  a  chair 
with  the  curtains  drawn  ;  and  at  laft  left  my  lodg- 
JHgs,  and  fixed  myfelf  in  the  verge  of  the  court. 
Here  I  endeavoured  to  be  thought  a  gentleman- 

juft 
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juft  returned  from  his  travels,  and  was  pleafed  to 
have  my  landlord  believe,  that  I  vras  in  fome  dan- 
ger from  importunate  creditors  ;  but  this  fcheme 
was  quickly  defeated  by  a  formal  deputation  fenc 
to  offer  me,  though  I  had  now  retired  from  bud- 
nefs,  the  freedom  of  my  company. 

I  was  now  detected  in  trade,  and  therefore  refolv- 
ed  to  ilay  no  longer.  I  hired  another  apartment,  and 
changed  my  fervants.  Here  I  lived  very  happily 
for  three  months,  and,  with  fecret  fatisfaction^ 
often  overheard  the  family  celebrating  the  greatnefs 
and  felicity  of  the  efquire  ;  though  the  convcrfation 
feldom  ended  without  fome  complaint  of  my  covet- 
oufnefs,  or  fome  remark  upon  my  language,  or  my 
gait.  I  now  began  to  venture  into  the  publick 
walks,  and  to  know  the  faces  of  nobles  and  beau- 
ties ;  but  could  not  obferve,  without  wonder,  33  I 
paffed  by  them,  how  frequently  they  were  talking- 
of  a  taylor.  I  longed,  however,  to  be  admitted  to 
converfation,  and  was  fomewhat  weary  of  walking 
in  crowds  without  a  companion,  yet  co-ntinued  to- 
come  and  go  with  the  reft,  till  a  lady  whom  I  en- 
deavoured to  protect  in  a  crowded  pafiage,  as  me 
was  about  to  ilep  into  her  chariot,  thanked  me  for 
my  civility,  and  told  me,  that,  as  fhe  had  often 
diflinguimed  me  for  my  modeft  and  refpedtful  be- 
haviour, whenever  I  fet  up  for  myfelf,  I  might 
expect  to  fee  her  among  my  firft  cuftomers. 

Here  was  an  end  of  all  my  ambulatory  projects. 
T  indeed  fometimes  entered  the  walks  again,  but 
was  always  blafted  by  this  deftructive  lady,  whofe 
mifchievous  generofity  recommended  me  to  her 
acquaintance.  Being  therefore  forcedto'praftife  my 
a-dfcititious  character  upon  another  ftage,  I  betook 
myfelf  to  a  coiTee-houfe  frequented  by  wits,  among 

whom 
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whom  I  learned  in  a  fliort  time  the  cant  of  criticifnv 
and  talked  fo  loudly  and  volubly  of  nature,  and  man- 
ners, and  fentiment,  and  di£tion,  and  fimiles,  and 
contrafts,  and  a£Hon,  and  pronunciation,  that  I  was 
often  defired  to  lead  the  hifs  and  clap,  and  was  fear- 
ed and  hated  by  the  players  and  the  poets.  Many  a 
fentence  have  I  hifled,  which  I  did  not  underftand, 
and  many  a  groan  have  I  uttered,  when  the  ladies- 
were  weeping  in  the  boxes.  At  lafl  a  malignant 
author,  whofe  performance  I  hadperfecuted  through 
the  nine  nights,  wrote  an  epigram  upon  Tape  the 
critick,  which  drove  me  from  the  p;t  for  ever. 

My  defire  to  be  a  fine  gentleman  dill  continued : 
I  therefore,  after  a  (hort  fufpenfe,  chofe  a  newfet  of 
friends  at  the  gaming-table,  and  was  for  fome  time 
pleafed  with  the  civility  and  openncfs  with  which  I 
found  myfelf  treated.  I  was  indeed  obliged  to  play; 
but  kcing  naturally  timorous  and  vigilant,  was  never 
furprifed  into  large  fums.  What  might  have  been 
the  confequence  of  long  familiarity  with  thdc 
plunderers,  I  had  not  an  opportunity  of  knowing  y 
for  one  night  the  conftables  entered  and  feized  us> 
and  I  was  once  more  compelled  to  fink  into  my 
former  condition,  by  fending  for  my  old  mailer  to 
atteft  my  character. 

"When  I  was  deliberating  to  what  new  qualifica- 
tions I  fhould  afpire,  I  was  fummoned  into  the 
country,  by  an  account  of  my  father's  death- 
Here  I  had  hopes  of  being  able  to  diftinguilh  my- 
felf, and  to  fupport  the  honour  of  my  family.  I 
therefore  bought  guns  and  horfes,  and,  contrary  to 
the  expectation  of  the  tenants,  increafed  the  falary 
ef  the  huntfman.  But  when  I  entered  the  field,  it- 
was  foon  difcpvered,  that  I  wns  not  deflined  to  the. 
glories  of  the  chace.  1  was  uiraid  of  thorns  in  the 
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thicket,  ami  of  dirt  in  the  marfh ;  I  fliivered  on  the 
brink  of  a  river  while  the  fportfmen  croflsd  it,  and 
trembled  at  the  fight  of  a  five-bar  gate.  When  the 
fport  and  danger  were  over,  I  was  ftill  equally  dif- 
concerted  ;  for  I  was  effeminate,  though  not  deli- 
cate, and  could  only  join  a  feebly  whifpering  voice 
in  the  clamours  of  their  triumph. 

A  fall,  by  which  my  ribs  were  broken,  foon  re- 
called me  to  domeftick  pleafures,  and  I  exerted  all 
my  art  to  obtain  the  favour  of  the  neighbouring 
ladies  ;  but  wherever  I  came,  there  was  always 
fome  unlucky  converfation  upon  ribbands,  fillets, 
pins,  or  thread,  which  drove  all  my  flock  of  com- 
pliments out  of  my  memory,  and  overwhelmed  me 
with  {hame  and  dejedlion. 

Thus  I  pa  fled  the  ten  fir  ft  years  after  the  death, 
of  my  brother,  in  which  I  have  learned  at  laft  to 
reprefs  that  ambition  which  I  could  never  gratify ; 
and,  inftead  of  wafting  more  of  my  life  in  vain 
endeavours  after  accomplifliments  which,  if  not 
early  acquired,  no  endeavours  can  obtain,  I  {hall 
confine  my  care  to  thofe  higher  excellencies  which 
are  in  every  man's  power;  and  though  I  cannot 
enchant  affection  by  elegance  and  eafe,  hope  to 
fecure  efteem  by  honefty  and  truth. 

I  am,  &c. 

MisoCAPELUS; 
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•  '  Taciturn  Jylvas  inter  rep  fare  faM>reSt 

Curaatem  qtiicquid  dignum  J'afiente  bonojbc  eft.  HOR. 

To  range  in  filence  through  each  healthful  wood, 
And  mufc  what's  worthy  of  the  wi£b  and  good. 


feafon  of  the  year  is  now  come,  in  which 
the  theatres  are  {hut,  and  the  card  tables 
forfaken  ;  the  regions  of  luxury  are  for  a  while 
unpeopled,  and  pleafure  leads  out  her  votaries  to 
groves  and  gardens,  to  ftill  fcenes  and  erratick  gra- 
tifications. Thofe  .who  have  pafled  many  months 
in  a  continual  tumult  of  diverfion  ;  who  have  never 
opened  their  eyes  in  the  morning,  but  upon  fomc 
new  appointment ;  nor  flept  at  night  without  a 
dream  of  dances,  mufick  and  good  hands,  or  of 
foft  fighs  and  humble  fupplications  •,  mud  now 
retire  to  diftant  provinces,  where  the  firens  of  flat- 
tery are  fcarcely  to  be  heard,  where  beauty  fparkles 
without  praife  or  envy,  and  wit  is  repeated  only  by 
the  echo. 

As  I  think  it  one  of  the  mod  important  duties 
of  focial  benevolence  to  give  warning  of  the  ap- 
proach of  calamity,  when  by  timely  prevention  it 
may  be  turned  aftde,  or  by  preparatory  meafures 
he  more  eafily  endured,  I  cannot  feel  the  increaf- 
ing  warmth,  or  obferve  the  lengthening  daysr 
without  confidering  the  condition  of  my  fair 
readers,  who  are  now  preparing  to  leave  all  that 
has  fo  long  filled  up  their  hours,  all  from  which 
they  have  been  accuftomed  to  hope  for  delight; 
and  who,  till  fafhion  proclaims  the  liberty  of  re- 
turning to  the  feats  of  mirth  and  elegance,  mufk 
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endure  the  rugged  'fquire,  the  fober  houfewife, 
the.  loud  huntfman,  or  the.  formal  parfon,  the  roar 
of  obftreperous  jollity,  or  the  dullnefs  of  prudential 
inftruftion  ;  without  any  retreat,  but  to  the  gloom 
of  folitude,  where  they  will  yet  find  greater  incon- 
veniencies,  and  muft  learn,  however  unwillingly, 
to  endure  themfelves. 

la  winter,  the  life  of  the  polite  and  gay  may  be 
faid  to  roll  on  with  a  ftrong  and  rapid  current; 
they  float  along  from  pleafure  to  pleafure,  without 
the  trouble  of  regulating  their  own  motions,  and 
purfue  the  courfe  of  the  ftream  in  all  the  felicity 
of  inattention  j  content  that  they  find  themfelves 
in  progrefiion,  and  carelefs  whitlier  they  are  going. 
But  the  months  of  fummer  are  a  kind  of  fleepSng 
ft  agnation  without  wind  or  tide,  where  they  are 
left  to  force  themfelves  forward  by  their  own  labour, 
and  to  direct  their  paflage  by  their  own  (kill  ;  and 
where,  if  they  have  not  fome  internal  principle  of 
activity,  they  muft  be  ftranded  upon  {hallows,  or 
lie  torpid  in  a  perpetual  calm. 

There  are,  indeed,  fome  to  whom  this  univerfal 
diflblution  of  gay  focieties  affords  a  welcome  op- 
portunity of  quitting,  without  difgrace,  the  poft 
which  they  have  found  themfelves  unable  to 
maintain  ;  and  of  feeming  to  retreat  only  at  the 
call  of  nature,  from  aflembiies  where,  after  a  fhort 
triumph  of  uncontefted  fuperiority,  they  are  over- 
powered by  fome  new  intruder  of  fofter  elegance 
or  fprightlier  vivacity.  By  thefe,  hopelefs  of  vic- 
tory and  yet  afhamed  to  confefs  a  conqueft,  the 
fummer  is  regarded  as  a  releafe  from  the  fatiguing 
fervice  of  celebrity,  a  difmiffion  to  more  certain, 
joys  and  a  fafer  empire.  They  now  folace  them- 
felves with  the  influence  which  they  {hall  obtain, 

where 
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where  they  have  no  rival  to  fear ;  and  with  the 
luflre  which  they  (hall  effufe,  when  nothing  can  be 
feen  of  brighter  fplendour.  They  imagine,  while 
they  are  preparing  for  their  journey,  the  admiration 
with  which  the  ruflicks  v.'ill  crowd  about  them  j, 
plan  the  laws  of  a  new  afiembly ;  or  contrive  to 
delude  provincial  ignorance  with  a  fictitious  mode. 
A  thoufand  pleafmg  expectations  fwarm  in  the 
fancy ;  and  all  the  approaching  weeks  are  filled 
with  diflinctions,  honours,  and  authority. 

But  others,  who  have  lately  entered  the  world,, 
or  have  yet  had  no  proofs  of  its  inconftancy  and 
defertion,  are  cut  off,  by  this  cruel  interruption, 
from  the  enjoyment  of  their  prerogatives,  and 
doomed  to  lofe  four  months  in  inactive  obfcurity. 
Many  complaints  do  vexation  and  defire  extort 
from  thofe  exiled  tyrants  of  the  town,  ag^iinft  the 
inexorable  fun,  who  purfues  his  courfe  without  any 
regard  to  love  or  beauty ;  and  vlfits  cither  tropick 
ut  the  fin  ted  tiiae,  whether  fl;  mined  or  courted, 

f  ","CC3ted  or  implored. 

To  them  who  leave  the  places  of  publick  refort 
in  the,  full  bloom  of  reputation,  and  withdraw 
from  admiration,  courtfhip,  fubmiffion,  and  ap- 
plaufe  ;  a  rural  triumph  can  give  nothing  equiva- 
lent. The  praife  of  ignorance,  and  the  fubjeftion 
of  weaknefs,  are  little  regarded  by  beauties  who 
have  been  accuftomed  to  more  important  con- 
quefls,  and  more  valuable  panegyricks.  Nor 
indeed  fhould  the  powers  which  have  made  havock 
in  the  theatres,  or  borne  down  rivalry  in  courts* 
be  degraded  to  a  mean  attack  upon  the  untravel- 
kd  heir,  or  ignoble  conteft  with  the  ruddy  milk- 
niaid. 

How 
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How  then  muft  four  long  months  be  worn  away  ? 
Four  months,  in  which  there  will  be  no  routs,  no 
fliews,  no  ridottos  ;  in  which  vifits  mu-ft  be  re- 
gulated by  the  weather,  and  afTemblies  will  depend 
upon  the  moon  I  The  Platonifts  imagine,  that  the 
future  punifhment  of  thofe  who  have  in  this  life 
debafed  their  reafon  by  fubje&ion  to  their  fenfes, 
and  have  preferred  the  grofs  gratifications  of  lewii- 
nefs  and  luxury,  to  the  pure  and  fublime  felicity  of 
virtue  and  contemplation,  will  arife  from  the  pre- 
dominance and  felicitations  of  the  fame  apetites, 
in  a  fl.ite  which  can  furnifh  no  means  of  appeafing. 
them.  I  cannot  but  fufpecl  that  this  month,  bright 
with  fuafhine,  and  fragrant  with  perfumes ;  this 
month,  which  covers  the  meadow  with  verdure, 
and  decks  the  gardens  with  all  the  mixtures  of  co- 
lorifick  radiance  j  this  month,  from  which  the  man 
of  fancy  expects  new  infufions  of  imagery,  and  ih-2 
naturalift  new  fcenes  of  obfervation;  this  month 
•will  chain  down  multitudes  to  the  Platonick  pen- 
ance of  defire  without  enjoyment,  «lld  hurry  them- 
from  the  higheft  iatisfactions,  which  they  have  yet 
learned  to  conceive,  into  a  ftate  of  hopelefs  wifhes 
and  pining  recollection,  where  the  eye  of  vanity 
will  look  round  for  admiration  to  no  purpofe,  and, 
the  hand  of  avarice  fhuffle  cards  in  a  bower  witli 
ineffectual  dexterity. 

From  the  tedioufnefs  of  this  melancholy  fufpen- 
fion  of  life,  I  would  willingly  preferve  thofe  who 
are  expofed  to  it  only  by  inexperience  j  who 
want  not  inclination  to  wifdom  or  virtue,  though 
they  have  been  diffipated  by  negligence,  or  mifled 
by  example ;  and  who  would  gladly  find  the  way 
to  rational  happinefs,  though  it  mould  be  neceflary 
to  ftruggle  with  habit,  and  abandon,  fafhion.  To 
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thefe  many  arts  of  fpending  time  might  be  recom- 
mended, which  would  neither  fadden  the  prelent 
hourwithwearinefs,  nor  the  future  with  repentance. 

It  would  feem  impoflible  to  a  folitary  fpeculatill,. 
that  a  human  being  can  want  employment.  To  be 
born  in  ignorance  with  a  capacity  of  knowledge, 
and  to  be  placed  in  the  midft  of  a  world  filled  with 
variety,  perpetually  preffing  upon  the  fenfes  and 
irritating  curiofity,  is  furely  a  iuflicient  fecurity 
againft  the  languiflnnent  of  inattention.  Novelty 
is  indeed  neceflary  to  preferve  eagernefs  and  ala- 
crity ;  but  art  and  nature  have  ftores  inexhauftible- 
by  human  intellects  ;  and  every  moment  produces 
fomething  nexv  to  him,  who  has  quickened  his  fa- 
culties by  diligent  obfervation. 

Some  fludies,  for  which  the  country  and  the 
fummer  afford  peculiar  opportunities,  I  (hall  per- 
haps endeavour  to  recommend  iu  a  future  t]T..y  ; 
but  if  there  be  any  npprthenfion  not  apt  to  at'mit 
unaccuilomed  ideas,  or  any  attention  ib  ihibborn 
and  inflexible,  as  not  eafily  to  comply  with  new 
directions,  even  thefe  obftructions  cannot  exclude 
the  pleafure  of  application ;  for  there  is  a  higher 
and  nobler  employment,  to  which  all  faculties  are- 
adapted  by  him  who  gave  them.  The  duties  of  re- 
ligion, Cncerelyand  regularly  performed,  will  always 
be  fufficient  to  exalt  the  meaneft,  and  to  exercife  the 
higheft  understanding.  That  mind  will  never  be 
vacant,  which  is  frequently  recalled  by  ftated  duties 
to  meditations  on  eternal  interefts :  nor  can  any 
hour  be  long,  which  is  fpent  in  obtaining  fome  new 
qualification  for  celeftial  happinefs. 
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Befcriptas  fervapvices,  aperumque  rolores, 

Cur  ego,  ft  iiefueo  igmrogue  poeta,falutor  ?  Ho  R. 

But  if,  through  weaknefs,  or  my  want  of  art, 

I  can't  to  every  different  flyle  impart 

The  proper  ftrokes  and  colours  it  may  claim, 

Why  am  I  honour'd  with  a  poet's  name?  FRANCIS. 

IT  is  one  of  the  maxims  of  the  civil  law,  that 
definitions  are  hazardous.  Things  modified  by 
human  underilandings,  fubjecl:  to  varieties  of  com- 
plication, and  changeable  as  experience  advances 
knowledge,  or  accident  influences  caprice,  are 
fcarcely  to  be  included  in  any  (landing  form  of  ex- 
preflion,  becaufe  they  are  always  fullering  fome  al- 
teration of  their  ftate.  Definition  is,  indeed,  not 
the  province  of  man  ;  every  thing  is  fet  above  or 
below  our  faculties.  The  works  and  operations  of- 
nature  are  too  great  in  their  extent,  or  too  much 
diffufed  in  their  relations,  and  the  performances  of 
art  too  inconftant  and  uncertain,  to  be  reduced  to 
any  determinate  idea.  It  is  impoffible  to  imprefs 
upon  our  minds  an  adequate  and  juft  reprefenta- 
tion  of  an  obje6t  fo  great  that  we  can  never  take  it 
into  our  view,  or  fo  mutable  that  it  is  always  chang- 
ing under  out  eye,  and  has  already  loft  its  form 
while  we  are  labouring  to  conceive  it. 

Definitions  have  been  no  lefs  difficult  or  uncer- 
tain in  criticifms  than  in  law.  Imagination,  a 
licentious  and  vagrant  faculty,  unfufceptible  of 
limitations,  and  impatient  of  reftraint,  has  always 
endeavoured  to  baffle  the  logician,  to  perplex  the 
confines  of  diftin6Uon,  and-burft  the  inclofures  of 
regularity.  There  is  therefore  fcarcely.  any  fpccies 

of 
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of  writing,  of  which  we  can  tell  what  is  its  cfience, 
and  what  are  its  conftituents ;  every  new  genius 
produces  fomc  innovation,  which,  when  invented 
and  approved,  fubverts  the  rules  which  the  practice 
of  foregoing*authors  had  eftabliihed. 

Comedy  has  been  particularly  unpropitious  to 
clefiners ;  for  though  perhaps  they  might  properly 
have  contented  themfelves,  with  declaring  it  to  be 
fitch  a  dramaiick  rcprefentation  cf  human  lifet  as  may 
•excite  mirth,  they  hare  embarraffed  their  definition 
with  the  means  by  which  the  comick  writers  attain 
their  end,  without  confidering  that  the  various- 
methods  of  exhilarating  their  audience,  not  being 
limited  by  nature,  cannot  be  comprifed  in  precept. 
Thus,  fome  make  comedy  a  rcprefentation  of 
mean,  and  others  of  bad  men;  fome  think  that 
its  eflence  confifls  in  the  unimportance,  others  in 
the  ficlitioufnels  of  the  tranfadlion.  But  any 
man's  reflections  will  inform  him,  that  every  dra- 
matick  com^ofition  which  raifes  mirth  is  comick  ; 
aid  that, to  raife  mirth,  it  is  by  no  means  univer- 
fally  necefTary,  that  the  pcrfonages  mould  be  either 
mean  or  corrupt,  nor  always  requifite,  that  the 
action  fhould  be  trivial,  nor  ever,  that  it  ihould  be 
££litious. 

If  the  two  kinds  of  dramntick  poetry  had  been 
•defined  only  by  their  effects  upon  the  mind,  fomc 
abfurdities  might  have  been  prevented,  with  which 
the  compofitions  of  our  greatcft  ]  (Hi- 

graced,  who,  for  want  of  fome  fettfed  ideas  and 
accurate  distinctions,  have  unhappily  confounded 
tragick  with  comick  fentiments.  They  feem  to 
have  thought,  that  as  the  meannefs  of  perfonagcs 
conftitutcd  comedy,  their  greatnt:fs  was  fufiicient 
to  form  a  tragedj ;  _and  that  nothing  was  ncccf- 

fary 
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fary  but  that  thev  mould  crowd  the  fcene  with 
monarchs,  and  generals,  and  guards  5  and  make 
them  talk,  at  certain  intervals,  of  the  downfal  of 
kingdoms,  and  the  rout  of  armies.  They  have 
not  confidered,  that  thoughts,  or  incidents,  in  them- 
fclves  ridiculous,  grow  ftill  more  grotefque  by  the 
folemnity  of  fuch  characters ;  that  reafon  and 
nature  are  uniform  and  inflexible ;  and  that  what 
is  defpicable  and  abfurd,  will  not,  by  any  aflbcia- 
tion  with  fplendid  titles,  become  rational  or  great ; 
that  the  moft  important  affairs,  by  an  intermixture 
of  an  unfeafonable  levity,  may  be  made  contempt- 
ible ;  and  that  the  rcbcs  of  royalty  can  give  no 
dignity  to  nonefenfe  or  to  folly. 

"  Comedy,  fays  Horace,  fometimes  raifes  her 
**  voice  j"  and  tragedy  may  likewife  on  proper 
occafions  abate  her  dignity  ;  but  as  the  comick 
perfonages  can  only  depart  from  their  familiarity 
of  ftyle,  when  the  more  violent  paffions  are  put  in 
motion,  the  heroes  and  queens  of  tragedy  fhould 
never  defcend  to  trifle,  but  in  the  hours  of  eafe, 
and  intermifiions  of  danger.  Yet  in  the  tragedy 
of  Don  Sebq/lian,  when  the  king  of  Portugal  is  in 
the  hands  of  his  enemy,  and  having  juft  drawn  the 
lot,  by  which  he  is  condemned  to  die,  breaks  out 
into  a  wild  boaft  that  his  daft  mall  take  pofleflion 
of  Africky  the  dialogue  proceeds  thus  between  the 
captive  and  his  conqueror  : 

Mttley  Moluch.  What  fhall  I  do  to  conquer  thee  ? 
Scb.  Impoflible  ; 
Souls  know  no  .conquerors. 

M.  Mol.  I'll  fliew  thee  for  a  monfter  thro'  my 

Africk. 

Sell,  No,  thou  canft  only  (hew  me  for  a  man  : 

Africk 
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Afrlck  is  ftor'd  with  monflers  ;  man's  a  prodigy 
Thy  fubjecb  have  not  feen. 

M.  Mot.  Thou  talk'ft  as  if 
Still  at  the  head  of  battle. 

Scb.  Thou  miftak'ft, 
For  there  1  would  not  talk. 

Bvnducar,  the  Minijier.  Sure  he  would  fieep. 

This  converfation,  with  the  fly  remark  of  the 
minifter  can  only  be  found  not  to  be  comick, 
becaufe  it  wants  the  probability  neceflary  to  re- 
prefentations  of  common  life,  and  degenerates  too 
much  towards  buffoonery  and  farce. 

The  fame  play  affords  a  fmart  return  of  the  ge- 
neral to  the  emperor,  who,  enforcing  his  orders  for 
the  death  of  Sebfijliant  vents  his  impatience  in  this 
abrupt  threat,}  . 

No  more  replies, 

But  fee  thou  dp'$  it :  Or 

To  which  Dorax  answers, 

Choak  in  that  threat :  I  can  foy  Or  as  loud. 

A  thoufand  inftances  of  fuch.. impropriety  might 
be  produced,  were  not  one  fcene  in  Aurcng- 
fuflicient   to  exemplify  it.      Iti:L:iwti%   a  captive 
queen,  having  Aureng-Zebe  for  her  lover,  sin; 
Arimant,  to  whofe  charge  fhe  had  been  intru 
and  whom  (lie  had  made  fenfible  of  her  charms,  to 

carry  a  mcflage  to  his  rival, 
i 

ARIMANT,  with  a  letter  in  his  land:  INDAMORA 

Ar'im.  And  I  the  meflenger  to  him  from  you  ? 
Your  empire  you  to  tyranny  purfuc  : 
You  lay  commands,  both  cruel  ;:nd  unj'uft, 
To  ferve  my  rival,  and  betray  my  trull. 

Ind.  You 
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Ind.  You  firft  betray'd  your  truft  in  loving  me  : 
And  fhould  not  I  my  own  advantage  fee  ? 
Serving  my  love,  you  may  my  friendfhip  gain  : 
You  know  the  reft  of  your  pretences  vain. 
You  mult,  my  Ariinantt  you  muft  be  kind  : 
*Tis  in  your  nature,  and  your  noble  mind. 

Arim.  I'll  to  the  king  and  ftrait  my  truft  refign. 

Ind.  His  truft  you  may,  but  you  mall  never  mine. 
Heav'n  made  you  love  me  for  no  other  end, 
But  to  become  my  confidant  and  friend  : 
As  fuch,  I  keep  no  fecret  from  your  fight, 
And  therefore  make  you  judge  how  ill  I  write  : 
Read  it,  and  tell  me  freely  then  your  mind, 
If  'tis  indited,  as  I  meant  it,  kind. 

Arim.    /  ajk  not  heavn  wy  freedom  to  re/lore, 

[Reading. 

Sut  only  for  your  fake I'll  read  no  more. 

And  yet  I  muft 

Lefsfor  my  own,  than  for  your  farrow  fad — [Reading. 

Another  line,  like  this,  would  make  me  mad- 

Heav'n !  {he  goes  on yet  more and  yet  more 

kind  !  [_As  reading 

Each  fentence  is  a  dagger  to  my  mind. 

S-:e  we  this  night [Reading. 

Ttiatik  fortuni)  ivho  did  furh  a  friend  provide ; 
For  faithful  Arimant_/W/  be  yoitr  guide. 
Not  only  to  be  made  an  inftrument, 
But  pre-engag'd  without  my  own  confent ! 

Ind.  Unknown  t'  engage  you,  ftill  augments  my 

fcore, 
And  gives  you  fcope  of  meriting  the  more. 

Arim.  The  beft  of  men 
Some  int'reft  in  their  actions  muft  confefs  ; 
None  merit,  but  in  hope  they  may  poiTefs  : 
The  fatal  paper  rather  let  me  tear, 
Than,  like  Bdlertykcfi,  my  own  fentence  bear. 

VOL.  III.  G 
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Ind.  You  may ;  but  'twill  not  be  your  bed  ad- 
vice : 

'Twill  only  give  me  pains  of  writing  twice. 
You  know  you  muft  obey  me,  foon  or  late  : 
Why  fhould  you  vainly  (Iruggle  with  your  fate  ? 
Arim.  I  thank  thce,  heav'n  !  thou  haft  been 

wond'rous  kind  ! 

Why  am  I  thus  to  flavery  defign'd  ! 
And  yet  am  cheated  with  a  freeborn  mind ; 
Or  make  thy  orders  with  my  reafon  fuit, 

Or  let  me  live  by  fenfe,  a  glorious  brute 

\_Shefrowns* 

You  frown,  and  I  obey  with  fpeed,  before 
That  dreadful  fentence  comes,  See  me  no  more. 

In  this  fcene,  every  circumftance  concurs  to 
turn  tragedy  to  farce.  The  wild  abfurdity  of  the 
expedient ;  the  contemptible  fubjeftion  of  the 
lover  ;  the  folly  of  obliging  him  to  read  the  letter, 
only  becaufe  it  ought  to  have  been  concealed  from 
him  ;  the  frequent  interruptions  of  amorous  impa- 
tience; the  faint  expostulations  of  a  voluntary 
flave  ;  the  imperious  haughtinefs  of  a  tyrant  with- 
out power;  the  deep  reflection  of  the  yielding 
rebel  upon  fate  and  freewill  ;  and  his  wife  wifh  to 
lofe  his  reafon  as  foon  as  he  finds  himfelf  about  to 
do  what  he  cannot  perfuade  his  reafon  to  approve, 
arc  furely  fufHcient  to  awaken  the  moil  torpid  rifi- 
bility. 

There  is  fcarce  a  tragedy  of  the  laft  century 
which  has  not  debafed  its  mod  important  incidents, 
and  polluted  its  moft  ferious  interlocutions  with 
buffoonery  and  mcannefs  ;  but  though  perhaps  it 
cannot  be  pretended  that  theprefent  age  has  added 
much  to  the  force  and  efficacy  of  the  drama,  it 
has  at  Icafl  been  able  to  eicape  many  faults,  which 

either 
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either  ignorance  had  overlooked,  or  indulgence  had 
licenfed.  The  later  tragedies  indeed  have  faults  of 
another  kind,  perhaps  more  deftru£Uve  to  delight, 
though  lefs  open  to  cenfure.  That  perpetual  tu- 
mour of  phrafe  with  which  every  thought  is  now 
exprefied  by  every  perfonage,  the  paucity  of  adven- 
tures which  regularity  admits,  and  the  unvaried 
equality  of  flowing  dialogue,  has  taken  away  from 
our  preferit  writers  almoft  all  that  dominion  over 
the  paflions  which  was  the  boaft  of  their  predeceflbrs. 
Yet  they  may  at  leaft  claim  this  commendation,  that 
they  avoid  grofs  faults,  and  that  if  they  cannot  often 
move  terror  or  pity,  they  are  always  careful  not  to 
provoke  laughter. 
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— Nihil  eft  aliud  magnum  quanrnwlta  minuta.       VET.  AUCT. 

Sands  form  the  mountain,  moments  make  the  year. 

YOUNG. 

To  the  RAMBLER. 
SIR, 

A  MONG  other  topieks  of  converfation  which 
**•  your  papers  fupply,  I  was  lately  engaged  in  a 
dlfcuflion  of  the  character  given  by  Tranquil  la  of 
her  lover  Vcnujlulus^  whom,  notwithitanding  the  fe- 
verity  of  his  miftrefs,'  the  greater  number  feemed 
inclined  to  acquit  of  unmanly  or  culpable  timidity. 
One  of  the  company  remarked,  that  prudence 
ought  to  be  diftinguifhed  from  fear ;  and  that  if 
Venujlulus  was  afraid  of  nocturnal  adventures,  no 
man  who  confidered  how  much  every  avenue  of 
G  2  the 
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the  town  was  infefted  with  robbers  could  think  him 
blameable;  for  why  (hould  life  be  hazarded  without 
profpeft  of  honour  or  advantage  ?  Another  was  of 
opinion  that  a  brave  man  might  be  afraid  of  crofl- 
ing  the  river  in  the  calmeft  weather ;  and  declared, 
that,  for  his  part,  while  there  were  coaches  and  a 
bridge,  he  would  never  be  feen  tottering  in  a  wooden 
cafe,  out  of  which  he  might  be  thrown  by  any 
irregular  agitation,  or  which  might  be  overfet  by 
accident,  or  negligence,  or  by  the  force  of  a  fudden 
guft,  or  the"  rufh  of  a  larger  vcflel.  It  was  his 
cuftom,  he  faid,  to  keep  the  fecurity  of  day-light, 
and  dry  ground ;  for  it  was  a  maxim  with  him, 
that  no  wife  man  ever  perifhed  by  water,  or  was 
loft  in  the  dark. 

The  next  was  humbly  of  opinion,  that  if  Tran- 
quilla  had  feen,  like  him,  the  cattle  run  roaring 
about  the  meadows  in  the  hot  months,  fhe  would 
not  have  thought  meanly  of  her  lover  for  not  ven- 
turing his  fafety  among  them.  His  neighbour  then 
told  us,  that  for  his  part  he  was  not  afhamcd  to 
confefs,  that  he  could  not  fee  a  raf,  though  it  was 
dead,  without  palpitation  ;  tb;  t  he  had  been  driven 
fix  times  out  of  his  lodgings  either  by  rats  or  mice ; 
and  that  he  always  haxl  a  bed  in  the  clofet  for  his 
fervant,  whom  he  called  up  whenever  the  enemy 
was  in  motion.  Another  wondered  that  any  man 
{hould  think  himfelf  difgraced  by  a  precipitate  retreat 
from  a  dog  ;  for  there  was  always  a  poflibility  that 
a  dog might-te  mad;  and  that  furely,  though  there 
was  no  danger  but  of  being  bit  by  a  fierce  animal, 
there  was  more  wifdom  in  flight  than  conteft.  By  all 
thefe  declarations  another  was  encouraged  to  con- 
fefs, that  if  he  had  been  admitted  to  the  honour  of 
paying  his  addrefles  to  Tranquillat  he  (hould  have 

been 
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been  likely  to  incur  the  fame  cenfure  ;  for  among 
all  the  animals  upon  which  nature  has  impreiled 
deformity  and  horror,  there  was  none  whom  he 
durft  not  encounter  rather  than  a  beetle. 

Thus,  Sir,  though  cowardice  is  univerfally  de- 
fined too  clofe  and  anxious  an  attention  to  perfonal 
fafety,  there  will  be  found  fcarcely  any  fear,  how- 
ever exceffive  in  its  degree,  or  unreasonable  in  its 
object,  which  will  be  allowed  to  characterize  a 
coward.  Fear  is  a  paflion  which  every  man  feels 
fo  frequently  predominant  in  his  own  bread,  that 
he  is  unwilling  to  hear  it  cenfured  with  great  afpe- 
rity  ;  and,  prrhaps,  if  we  confefs  the  truth,  the 
fame  reftraint  which  would  hinder  a  man  from 
declaiming  againft  the  frauds  of  any  employment 
among  thofe  who  profefs  it,  (hould  with-hold  him 
from  treating  fear  with  contempt  among  human 
beings. 

Yet  fince  fortitude  is  one  of  thofe  virtues  which 
the  condition  of  our  nature  makes  hourly  neceffiry, 
I  think  you  cannot  better  direct  your  admonitions 
than  againft  fuperfluous  and  panick  terrors.  Fear 
is  implanted  in  us  as  a  prefervative  from  evil;  but 
its  duty,  like  that  of  other  paffions,  is  not  to  over- 
bear reaibn,  but  to  affift  it ;  nor  fliould  it  be  fuf- 
fered  to  tyrannize  in  the  imagination,  to  raife  phan- 
toms of  horror,  or  befet  life  with  Supernumerary 
diftrefles. 

To  be  always  afraid  of  lofing  life  is,  indeed, 
fcarcely  to  enjoy  a  life  that  can  deferve  the  care  of 
preservation.  He  that  once  indulges  idle  fears  will 
never  be  at  reft.  Our  prefent  ftate  admits  only  of 
a  kind  of  negative  fecurity ;  we  muft  conclude 
ourfelves  fafe  when  we  fee  no  danger,  or  none  ir- 
adequate  to  our  powers  of  oppofition.  Death  in- 
G  3  deed 
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deed  continually  hovers  about  us,  but  hovers  com- 
monly unfeen,  unlefs  we  fharpen  our  fight  by  ufe- 
lefs  curiofiiy. 

There  is  always  a  point  at  which  caution,  how- 
ever iblicitous,  muft  limit  its  prefervatives,  becaufc 
one  terror  often  counteracts  another.  I  once  knew 
one  of  the  fpeculatifts  of  cowardice,  whofe  reigning 
diflurbance  was  the  dread  of  houfe-breakers.  }Jis 
enquiries  were  for  nine  years  employed  upon  the 
belt  method  of  barring  a  window,  or  a  door  •,  and 
many  an  hour  has  he  fpent  in  eitablifhing  the  pre- 
ference of  a  bolt  to  a  lock.  He  had  at  laft,  by  the 
daily  fuperaddition  of  new  expedients,  contrived  a 
door  which  could  never  be  forced  ;  for  one  bar  was 
iecured  by  another  with  fuch  intricacy  of  fubordi- 
nation,  that  he  was  himfelf  not  always  able  to  dif- 
engage  them  in  the  proper  method.  He  was  happy 
in  this  fortification,  till  being  aflced  how  he  would 
cfcape  if  he  was  threatened  by  fire,  he  difcovered, 
that  with  all  his  care  and  expence,  he  had  only  been 
aflifting  his  own  deftru&ion.  He  then  immedi- 
ately tore  off  his  bolts,  and  now  leaves  at  night  his 
cuter  door  half-locked,  that  he  may  not  by  his  own 
folly  perifh  in  the  flames. 

There  is  one  fpecies  of  terror  which  thofe  who 
are  unwilling  to  fufFer  the  reproach  of  cowardice 
have  wifely  dignified  with  the  name  of  antipathy. 
A  man  who  talks  with  intrepidity  of  the  monfters 
of  the  wildernefs  while  they  are  out  of  fight,  will 
readily  confefs  his  antipathy  to  a  mole,  a  weafel,  or 
a  frog.  He  has  indeed  no  dread  of  harm  from  an 
infe£t  or  a  worm,  -but  his  antipathy  turns  him  pale 
whenever  they  approach  him.  He  believes  that  a 
boat  will  tranfport  him  with  as  much  fafety  as  his 
neighbours,  but  he  cannot  conquer  his  antipathy  to 

the. 
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the  water.  Thus  he  goes  on  without  any  reproach 
from  his  own  reflexions,  and  every  day  multiplies 
antipathies,  till  he  becomes  contemptible  to  others, 
and  burdenfome  to  himfelf. 

It  is  indeed  certain,  that  impreffions  of  dread 
may  fometimes  be  unluckily  made  by  objects  not 
in  themfelves  jiiitly  formidable  ;  but  when  fear  is 
difcovered  to  be  groundlefs,  it  is  to  be  eradicated 
like  other  fajfe  opinions,  and  antipathies  are  gene- 
rally fuperable  by  a  fingle  effort.  He  that  has  been 
taught  to  fhudder  at  a  moufe,  if  he  can  perfuade 
himfelf  to  rifque  one  encounter,  will  find  his  own 
fuperiority,  and  exchange  his  terrors  for  the  pride 
of  conqueft. 

I  am,  SIR,  &c. 

THRASO. 

SIR, 

A  S  you  profefs  to  extend  your  regard  to  the 
•**  minutenefs  of  decency,'  as  well  as  to  the  dig-" 
riity  of  fcience,  I  cannot  forbear  to  lay  before  you 
a  mode  of  perfecution  by  which  I  have  been  exiled 
to  taverns  and  coffee-houfes,  and  deterred  from  en- 
tering the  doors  of  my  friends. 

Among  the  ladies  who  pleafe  themfelves  with 
fplendid  furniture,  or  elegant  entertainment,  it  is  • 
a  practice  very  common,  to  afk  every  gueft  how 
he  likes  the  carved  "work  of  the  cornice,'  or  the 
figures  of  the  tapeftry  ;  the  china  at  the  table,  or 
the  plate  on  the  fide-board  ;  and  on  all  occafions 
to  enquire  his  opinion  of  their  judgment  and  their 
choice.  Melama  has  laid  her  new  watch  in  the 
window  nineteen  times,  that  fhe  may  defire  me 
to  look  upon  it.  Calijla  has  an  art  of  dropping 
G  4  lur 
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her  fnuff-box  by  drawing  out  her  handkerchief,  that 
when  I  pick  it  up  I  nr.:y  admire  it ;  and  Ft/lgentia 
has  conducted  me,  by  miitake,  into  the  wrong 
room,  at  every  vifit  I  have  paid  fince  her  picture 
was  put  into  a  new  frame. 

I  hope,  Mr.  RAMBLER,  you  will  inform  them, 
that  no  man  fhould  be  denied  the  privilege  of 
filence,  or  tortured  to  falfe  declarations  j  and  that 
though  ladies  may  juftly  claim  to  be  exempt  from 
rudenefs,  they  have  no  right  to  force  unwilling 
civilities.  To  pleafe  is  a  laudable  an.d  elegant 
ambition,  and •  is  properly  rewarded  with  honeil 
praife ;  but  to  feize  applaufe  by  violence,  and  call 
out  for  commendation,  without  knowing,  or  cur- 
ing to  know,  whether  it  be  given  from  conviction, 
is  a  fpeciea  of  tyranny  by  which  modcfty  is  op- 
prefled  and  fmcerity  corrupted.  The  tribute  of 
admiration,  thus  exacted  by  impudence  and  impor- 
tunity, differs  from  the  refpect  paid  to  filent  merit, 
as  the  plunder  of  a  pirate  from  the  merchant's 
profit. 

I  am,  &c. 

MISOCOI.AX. 
SIR, 

Vf  OUR  great  pred«cefibr,  the  Spectator,  en- 
*  deavoured  to  diffufe  among  his  female  readers 
n  dcfire  of  knowledge  ;  nor  can  I  charge  you, 
though  you  do  not  feem  equally  attentive  to  the 
ladies,  with  endeavouring  to  diicournge  them  from 
any  laudable  purfuit.  But  however  either  he  or 
you  may  excite  our  curiofity,  you  have  not  yet 
informed  us  how  it  may  be  gratified.  The  world 
feems  to  have  formed  an  univerfal  confpiracy  againft 
our  understandings  ;  our  queftions  arc  fuppofed 

not 
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not  to  expeft  anfwers,  our  arguments  are  confuted 
with  a  jeft,  and  we  are  treated  like  beings  who 
tranfgrefs  the  limits  of  our  nature  whenever  we 
afpire  to  ferioufnefs  or  improvement. 

I  enquir  ?d  yefterday  of  a  gentleman  eminent  for 
aftronomical  fkill,  what  made  the  daylong  in  fum- 
mer,  and  fhort  in  winter-,  and  was  told  that  nature 
protracted  the  days  in  fummer,  left  ladies  mould 
want  time  to  walk  in  the  park ;  and  the  nights  In 
winter,  left  they  mould  not  have  hours  fufficient  to 
fpend  at  the  card-table. 

I  hope  you  do  not  doubt  but  I  heard  fuch  inform- 
ation with  juft  contempt,  and  I  defire  you  to  dif- 
cover  to  this  great  mafter  of  ridicule,  that  I  was  far 
from  wanting  any  intelligence  which  he  could  have 
given  me.  I  afked  the  queftion  with  no  other  in- 
tention than  to  fet  him  free  from  the  neceflity  of 
filence,  and  gave  him  an  opportunity  of  mingling 
on  equal  terms  with  a  polite  aflembly,  from  which, 
however  uneafy,  he  could  not  then  efcape,  by  a 
kind  introduction  of  the  only  fubject  on  which  I 
believed  him  able  to  fpeak  with  propriety. 

I  -am,  £c. 

GENEROSA. 
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lfli  mclius  quam  defitits  :  ultima  primis 
Cedunt  :  dij/i  miles  hie  vir,  et  ille  puer.  OVID. 

Succeeding  years  thy  early  fame  deftroy  ; 
Thou,  who  began  "ft  a  man,  wilt  end  a  boy. 

POLITIAN,  a  name  eminent  among  the  re- 
ftorers  of  polite  literature,  when  he  publifhed 
a  collection  of  epigrams,  prefixed  to  many  of  them 
the  year  of  his  age  at  which  they  were  compofed. 
He  might  defign  by  this  information,  either  to 
boaft  the  early  maturity  of  his  genius,  or  to  con- 
ciliate indulgence  to  the  puerility  of  his  perform- 
ances. But  whatever  was  his  intent,  it  is  remarked 
by  Scaligery  that  he  very  little  promoted  his  own 
reputation,  becaufe  he  fell  below  the  promife  which 
his  firft  productions  had  given,  and  in  the  latter  part 
of  his  life  feldom  equalled  the  fallies  of  his  youth. 

It  is  not  uncommon  for  thofe  who  at  their  firft 
entrance  into  the  world  were  diftinguifhed  for  at- 
tainments or  abilities,  to  difappoint  the  hopes  -which 
they  had  raifed,  and  to  end  in  neglect  and  obfcurity 
that  life  which  they  began  in  celebrity  and  honour. 
To  the  long  catalogue  of  the  inconveniencies  of  old. 
age,  which  moral  and  fatirical  writers  have  fo 
copioufly  difplayed,  may  be  often  added  the  lofs  of 
fame. 

The  advance  of  the  human  mind  towards  any 
object  of  laudable  purfuit,  may  be  compared  to 
the  progrefs  of  a  body  driven  by  a  blow.  It  moves  . 
for  a  time  with  great  velocity  and  vigour,  but  the 
force  of  the  firft  impulfe  is  perpetually  decreafing, 
and  though  it  (hould  encounter  no  obltacle  capable 

of 
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of  quelling  it  by  a  fudden  flop,  the  refiflance  of 
the  medium  through  which  it  pafles,  and  the 
latent  inequalities  of  the  fmootheft  furface,  will  in 
a  fhort  time  by  continued  retardation  wholly  over- 
power it.  Some  hindrances  will  be  found  in  every 
road  of  life,  but  he  that  fixes  his  eyes  upon  any- 
thing at  a  diftance,  neceflarily  lofes  fight  of  all  that 
fills  up.  the  intermediate  fpace,  and  therefore  fets 
forward  with  alacrity  and  confidence,  nor  fufpects 
a  thoufand  obftacles  by  which  he  afterwards  finds 
his  paflage  embarraffed  and  obftrufted.  Some  are 
indeed  ftopt  at  once  in  their  career  by  a  fudden 
ihock  of  calamity,  or  diverted  to  a  different  direc-- 
tion  by  the  crofs  impulfe  of  fome  violent  paffion ; 
but  far  the  greater  part  languifh  by  flow  degrees, 
deviate  at  firft  into  flight  obliquities,  and  them-- 
felves  fcarcely  perceive  at  what  time  their  ardour  ' 
forfook  them,  or  when  they  loft  fight  of  their  ori- 
ginal deiign. 

Wearinefs  and  negligence  are  perpetually  prevail- 
ing by  filent  encroachments,*  afliited  by  different 
caules,  and  not  obferved-  till  they  cannot,  without 
great  difficulty,  be  oppofed.  Labour  neceflarily  re- 
quires paufes  of  eafe  and  relaxation,  and  the  delici- 
oufnefs  of  eafe  commonly  makes  us  unwilling  to  re-  - 
turn  to  labour.  We,  perhaps,  prevail  upon  our- 
felves  to  renew  our  attempts,  but  eagerly  liflen  to 
every  argument  for  frequent  interpofitions  of  amufe- 
ment;  for  when  indolence  has  once  entered  upon 
the  mind,  it  can  fcarcely  be  difpoflefied  but  by  fucli 
efforts  as  very  few  are  willing  to  exert. . 

It  is  the  fate  of  induflry.to  be  equally  endan- 
gered by  mifcarriage  and  fuccefs,  by  confidence 
and  defpondency.     He  that  engag^p  in  a  great  un- 
dertaking with  a  falfe  opinion  of  its  facility,  or  too 
G  6  high  > 
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high  conceptions  of  his  own  ftrength,  is  eafily  dif- 
Couraged  by  the  fir  ft  hindrance  of  his  advances, 
becaufe  he  had  promifed  himfelf  an  equal  and  per- 
petual progreffion  without  impediment  or  difturb- 
ance ;  when  unexpected  interruptions  break  in 
upon  him,  he  is  in  the  {late  of  a  man  furprifed  by 
a  tempeft,  where  he  purpofed  only  to  balk  in  the 
calm,  or  fport  in-  the  (hallows. 

It  is  not  only  common  to  find  the  difficulty  of  an 
enterprize  greater,  but  the  profit  lefs,  than  hope 
had  pictured  it.  Youth  enters  the  world  with 
very  happy  prejudices  in  her  own  favour.  She 
imagines  herfelf  not  only  certain  of  accomplifh- 
ing  every  adventure,  but  of  obtaining  thofc  re- 
wards which  the  accomplishment  may  deferve. 
She  is  not  eafily  perfuaded  to  believe  that  the  force 
of  merit  can  be  refilled  by  obftinacy  and  avarice, 
or  its  luftre  darkened  by  envy  and  malignity.  She  . 
has  not  yet  learned  thut  the  moft  evident  claims  to 
praife  or  preferment  may  be  rejected  by  malice 
aga'nft  conviction,  or  by  indolence  without  exa- 
mination; that  they  may  be  fomettmes  defeated 
by  artifices,  and  fometimes  overborne  by  clamour  ; 
that  in  the  mingled  numbers  of  mankind,  many 
need  no  othtr  provocation  to  enmity  than  that 
they  find  themfelves  excelled ;  tlwit  others  have 
ceafed  their  curiofity,  and  confukr  every  .man  rvho 
fills  the  mouth  of  report  with  a-  new  name,  as  an 
intruder  upon  their  retreat,  and  difturber  oi 
repofe  ;  th;;t  fome  are  eng;;g<-d  in  complications  of 
interdl  which  they  .imagine  endangered  by  < 
innovation ;  that  many  yield  themfelves  up  impli- 
citly to  every  report  wliich  hatred  difleminates  or 
folly  fcattt  rs  jfliand  that  whoever  afphxs  to  the 
notice  of  the  pubiick,  has  in  almofl  every  man  ;-.n 

enemy 
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enemy  and  a  rival ;  and  muft  ftruggle  with  the  op- 
pofition  of  the  daring,  and  elude  the  ftratagems  of 
the  timorous,  mull  quieken  the  frigid  and  foften 
the  obdurate,  muft  reclaim  perverfenefs  -  and  in- 
form ftupidity. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  when  the  profpeft  of  reward 
has  vanilhed,  the  zeal  of  enterprize  mould  ceafe; 
for  who  would  perfevere  to  cultivate  the  foil  which 
he  has,  after  long  labour,  difcovered  to  be  bar- 
ren ?  He  who  hath  pleafed  himfelf  with  anticipated 
praifes,  and  expelled  that  he  fhould  meet  in  every 
place  with  patronage  or  friendfhip,  will  foon  remit 
his  vigour,  when  he  finds  that  from  thofe  who  de*- 
fire  to  be  confidered  as  his  admirers  nothing  can  be 
hoped  but  cold  civility,  and  that  many  refufe  to 
own  his  excellence,  left  they  ihould  be  too  juilly 
expected  to  reward  it. 

A  man,  thus  cut  off  from  the  profpe£t  of  that 
port  to  which  his  addrefs  and  fortitude  had  been 
employed  to  fleer  him,  often  abandons  himfelf  to 
chance  and  to  the  wind,  and  glides  carelefs  and  idle 
down  the  current  of  life,  without  reiblution  to 
make  another  effort,  till  he  is  fwallowed  up  by  the 
gulph  of  mortality. 

Others  are  betrayed  to  the  fame  defertion  of 
themfelves  by  a  contrary  fallacy.  It  was  faid  of 
Hannibal  that  he  wanted  nothing  to  the  completion 
of  his  martial  virtues,  but  that  when  he  had  gained 
a  victory  he  fliould  know  how  to  ufe  it.  The  folly 
of  defitting  too  focn  from  fuccefsful  labours,  and 
the  hafte  of  enjoying  advantages  before  they  are 
fecured,  is  often  fatal  to  men. of  impetuous  defirej 
to  men  whofe  confcioufnefs  of  uncommon  powers 
fills  them  with  prefumption,  and  who  having  borne 
oppofition  down  before  them,  and  left  emulation 

panting 
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panting  behind,  are  early  perfuaded  to  imagine  that 
they  have  reached  the  heights  of  perfection,  and 
that  now,  being  no  longer  in  danger  from  competi- 
tors, they  may  pafs  the  reft  of  their  days  in  the 
enjoyment  of  their  acquifitiom,  in  contemplation 
of  their  own  fuperiority,  and  in  attention  to  their 
own  praifes,  and  look  unconcerned  from  their  emi- 
nence upon  the.  toils  and  contentions  of  meaner 
beings. 

It  is  not  fufficiently  confidered  in  the  hour  of 
exultation,  that  all  human  excellence  is  compara- 
tive ;  that  no  man  performs  much  but  in  proportion 
to  what 'Others  accomplish,  or  to  the  time  and  op- 
portunities which  have  been  allowed  him ;  and  that 
he  who  flops  at  any  point  of  excellence  is  every  day 
fitoking  in  eftimation,  becaufe  his  improvement 
grows  continually  more  incommenfurate  to  his  life. 
Yet,  as  no  man  willingly  quits  opinions  favourable 
to  himielf,  they  who  have  once  been  juiily  cele- 
brated, imagine  that  they  dill  have  the  fame  prcten- 
fions  to  regard,  and  feldom  perceive  the  diminution 
of  their  character  while  there  is  time  to  recover  it. 
Nothing  then  remains  but  murmurs  and  remorfe ; 
for  if  the  fpendthrift's  poverty  be  embittered  by 
the  reflection  that  he  once  was  rich,  how  muft  the 
idler's  obfcurity  be  clouded  by  remembering  that 
he  once  had  luftre ! 

Thefe  errors  all  arife  from  an  original  miftake  of 
the  true  motives  of  action.  He  that  never  extends 
his  view  beyond  the  praifes  or  rewards  of  men, 
will  be  dejedted  by  negle£t  and  envy,  or  infatuated 
by  honours  and  applaufe.  But  the  confideration 
that  life  is  only  depofited  in  his  hands  to  be 
employed  in  obedience  to  a  mafter  who  will  rcrr.ird 
his  endeavours,  not  his  fuccefs,  would  have  pre- 
ferred 
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ferved  him  from  trivial  elations  and  difcourage- 
ments,  and  enabled  him  to  proceed  with  conftancy 
and  cheerfulnefs,  neither  enervated  by  commenda- 
tion, nor  intimidated  by  cenfure, 
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For  not  the  brave,  or  wife,  orgreat, 
E'er  yet  had  happinefs  complete  ; 
Nor  Peleus,  grandfon  of  the  fky, 

Nor  Cadmus,  Tcap'd  the  fliafts  of  pain, 
Though  favour'd  by  the  Pow'rs  on  high, 

With  ev'ry  blifs  that  man  .can  gain. 

'TpHE  writers  who  have  undertaken  the  taflc: 
•*•  of  reconciling  mankind  to  their  prefent  ftate, 
and  relieving  the  difcontent  produced  by  the  various 
diftribution  of  terreftrial  advantages,  frequently  re- 
mind us  that  we  judge  too  haftily  of  good  and  evil, 
that  we  view  only  the  fuperficies  of  life,  and  deter- 
mine of  the  whole  by  a  very  fmall  part  ;  and  that 
in  the  condition  of  men  it  frequently  happens, 
that  grief  and  anxiety  lie  hid  under  the  golden 
robes  of  profperity,  and  the  gloom  of  calamity  is 
cheered  by  fecret  radiations  of  hope  and  comfort  ; 
as  in  the  works  of  nature  the  bog  is  fometimes  co- 
vered with  flowers,  and  the  mine  concealed  in  the 
barren  crags, 

None 
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None  but  tliofe  who  have  learned  the  art  of 
fubje£Ung  their  fenfes  as  well  as  reafon  to  hypo- 
thetical fyftems,  can  be  pirfuaded  by  the  moft 
fpecious  rhetorician  that  the  lots  of  life  are  equal  ; 
yet  it  cannot  be  denied  that  ev  ry  one  has  his 
peculiar  pleafures--  and  vexations,  that  external 
accidents  operate  variously  upon  different  niiiuls, 
and  that  no  man  can  exactly  judge  from  his  own 
fenfations,  what  another  would  feel  in  the  fame 
oircumftances. 

If  the  general  difpofition  of  things  be  cflimated 
by  the  reprefentation  which  every  one  makes  of 
his  own  It.ite,  the  world  ir.uft  be  confidered  as 
the  abode  of  forrow  and  mffery";  for  how  few 
Can  forbear  to  relate  their  troubles  and  diftreffes  ? 
If  we  judge  by  the  account  which  may  be  ob- 
tained, of  every  man's  fortune  from  others,  it 
may  be  concluded,  that  xve  are/ all  placed  in  an 
elyfian  region,  overfpread  with  the  luxuriance  of 
plenty,  and  fanned  by  the  bree/es  of  felicity  ; 
lince  fcarccly  any  complaint  is  uttered  without  cen- 
fure  from  thofe  that  hear  it,  and  almoft  all  are 
allowed  to  have  obtained  a  provifion  at  Icail  ade- 
quate to.  their  virtue  or  their  understanding,  to 
pofil'fs  either  more  than  they  deferve  or  more  than 
they  enjoy. 

We  are  either  born  with  fuch  diflimilitude  of 
temper  and  inclination,  or  receive  fo  many  of 
our  ideas  anil  opinions  from  the  Hate  of  life  in 
which  we  are  engaged,  that  the  griefs  and  cares 
of  one  part  of  mankind  feem  to  the  other  hypo- 
crify,  folly,  and  affectation.  Every  clafs  of  fo- 
ciety  has  its  cant  of  lamentation,  which  is  un- 
dcrftood  or  regarded  by  none  but  themfelves; 
;.nd  every  part  of  life  has  its  uneafinefles,  which 

diofc 
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thofe  who  do  not  feel  them  will  not  commiferate. 
An  event  which  fpreads  diffraction  over  half  the 
commercial  world,  affembles  the  trading  com- 
panies in  councils  and  committees,  and  makes  the 
nerves  of  a  thoufand  ftockjobbers,  is  read  by  the 
landlord  and  the  farmer  with  frigid  indifference. 
An  affair  of  love,  which  fills  the  young  breaft  with 
inceflant  alternations  of  hope  and  fear,  and  (teals 
away  the  night  and  day  from  every  other  pleafure  or 
employment,  is  regarded  by  them  whofe  pafiions- 
time  has  exttnguifhed,  as  an  amufeinent,  which  can 
properly  raife  neither  joy  nor  forrow,  and,  though 
it  may  be  fuffered  to  fill  the  vacuity  of  an  idle 
moment,  fliould  always  give  way  to  prudence  or 
jntereft. 

He  that  never  had  any  other  defire  than  to  fill 
a  cheft  with  money,  or  to  add  another  manour 
to  his  eftate,  who  never  grieved,  but  at  a  bad 
mortgage,  or  entered  a  company  but  to  make  a 
bargain,  would  be  aftonifhed  to  hear  of  beings 
known  among  the  polite  and  gay  by  the  deno- 
mination of  wits.  How  M7ould  he  gape  with 
curiofity,  or  grin  with  contempt,  at  the  mention 
of  beings  who  have  no  wifli  but  to  fpeak  what 
was  never  fpoken  before  ;  who,  if  they  happen 
to  inherit  wealth,  often  exhauft  their  patrimonies 
in  treating  thofe  who  will  hear  them  talk ;  and 
if  they  are  poor,  neglect  opportunities  of  im- 
proving their  fortunes  for  the  pleafure  of  mak- 
ing others  laugh  ?  How  (lowly  would  he  believe 
that  there  are  men  who  would  rather  lofe  a  legacy 
than  the  reputation  of  a  diftich;  who  think  it 
lefs  difgrace  to  want  money  than  repartee  *,  whom 
the  vexation  of  having  been  foiled  in  a  conteft 
of  raillery  is  fometimes  fufficient  to  deprive  o£ 

fleepi 
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deep;  and  who  would  efteem  it  a  lighter  evil 
to  mifs  a  profitable  bargain  by  Come  accidem.il 
delay,  than  not  to  have  thought  of  a  fmait  reply 
till  the  time  of  producing  it  was  pad  ?  How  little 
would  he  fufpect  that  this  child  of  idlenefs  and 
frolick  enters  every  aflembly  with  a  beating  bofom, 
like  a  litigant  on  the  day  of  decifion,  and  revolves 
the  probability  of  applaufe  with  the  anxiety  of  a 
confoirator,  whofe  fate  depends  upon  the  next  night; 
and  at  the  hour  of  retirement  he  carries  home, 
under  a  fhow  of  airy  negligence,  a  heart  lacerated 
with  envy,  or  deprefled  with  difappointtnent ;  and 
immures  himfclf  in.  his  clofet,  that  he  may  dif- 
encumber  his  memory  at  leifure,  review  the  pro- 
grefs  of  the  day,  ftate  with  accuracy  his  lofs  or 
gain  of  reputation,  and  examine  the  caufes  of  his 
failure  or  fuccefs  ? 

Yet  more  remote  from  common  conceptions 
are  the  numerous  and  reftlefs  anxieties,  by  which 
female  happinefs  is  particularly  difturbed.  A  foli- 
tary  philosopher  would  imagine  ladies  born  with  an 
exemption  from  care  and  forrow,  lulkd  in  perpetual 
quiet,  and  feafted  with  unmingled  plealure ;  for 
what  can  interrupt  the  content  of  thole,  upon 
whom  one  age  has  laboured  after  another  to  confer 
honours  and  accumulate  immunities ;  thofe  to 
whom  rudenefs  is  infam^,  and  infult  is  cowardice; 
whofe  eye  commands  the  brave,  and  whofe  fmiles 
foften  the  fevere  ;  whom  the  failor  travels  to  adorn, 
fiie  foldier  bleeds  to  defend,  and  the  poet  wears  out 
life  to  celebrate  ;  who  claim  tribute  from  every  art 
and  icience,  and  for  whom  ail  who  approach  them 
endeavour  to  multiply  delights-,  without  requir- 
ing from  them  any  return  but  willingnefs  to  be 
pleafed  ? 

'Surely^ 
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Surely,  among  thefe  favourites  of  nature,  thus 
unacquainted  with  toil  and  danger,  felicity  mud 
have  fixed  her  refidence  •,  they  mult  know  only 
the  changes  of  more  vivid  or  more  gentle  joys ; 
their  life  mud  always  move  either  to  the  flow  or 
fprightly  melody  of  the  lyre  of  gladnefs ;  they 
can  never  aflemble  but  to  pleafure,  or  retire  but  to 
peace. 

Such  would  be  the  thoughts  of  every  man  who 
fhould  hover  at  a  diflance  round  the  world,  and 
know  it  only  by  conjecture  and  {peculation.  But 
experience  will  foon  difcover  how  eafily  thofe  are 
difgufted  who  have  been  made  nice  by  plenty, 
and  tender  by  indulgence.  He  will  foon  fee  to 
how  many  dangers  power  is  expofed  which  has 
no  other  guard  than  youth  and  beauty,  and  how 
eafily  that  tranquillity  is  molefted  which  can  only 
be  foothed  with  the  fongs  of  flattery.  It  is  im- 
poffible  to  fupply  wants  as  faft  as  an  idle  imagina- 
tion may  be  able  to  form  them,  or  to  remove  all 
inconveniencies  by  which  elegance  refined  into 
impatience  may  be  offended.  None  are  fo  hard  to 
pleafe,  as  thofe  whom  fatiety  of  pleafure  makes 
weary  of  themfelves  ;  nor  any  fo  readily  provoked, 
as  thofe  who  have  been  always  courted  with  an 
emulation  of  civility. 

There  are  indeed  fome  ftrokes  which  the  envy 
of  fate  aims  immediately  at  the  fair.  •  The  miflrefs 
of  Catullus  wept  for  her  fparrow  many  centuries, 
ago,  and  lapdogs  will  be  fometimes  fick  in  the 
prefent  age.  The  moit  fafhionable  brocade  is 
iubje&  to  flains;  a  pinner,  the  pride  of  Brujfcls, 
may  be  torn  by  a  carelefs  wafher ;  a  picture  may 
drop  from  a  watch  ;  or  the  triumph  of  a  new 
fuit  may  be  interrupted  on  die  firft  day  of  its 

enjoy- 
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enjoyment,  and  all  diftinclions  of  drcfs  unexpect- 
edly obliterated  by  a  general  mourning. 

Such  is  the  ftate  of  every  age,  every  fex,  and  every 
condition :  all  have  their  cares,  either  from  nature 
or  from  folly  r  and  whoever  therefore  finds  himfelf 
inclined  to  envy  another,  fhould  remember  that  he 
knows  not  the  real  condition  which  he  defires  to- 
obtain,  but  is  certain  that  by  indulging  a  vicious- 
paflkm,  he  muft  lefien  that  happinefa  which  he 
thinks  already  too  fparingly  bellowed. 


TUESDAY,  Junt  n,  1751. 

—Nunc,  0  iiunc,  D.ctla'c,  dixit, 

Matcriani,  juajis  iiigeniofas,  babet. 
ftj/idtt  in  terras,  ct  fojjidet  tquora  Mints : 

Nee  fellas  Mjht,  nee  patct  unda  fngt. 
Ruftat  itcr  cxlo :   ceeh  trittaf>i/>ius  ire. 

Da  vintam  cxpto,  Jupiter  alte,  met.  OVID, 


Now  Dxdalns,  behold,  by  fate  aflignM, 
A  tafk  propoition'd  to  thy  mighty  mind! 
Unconquer'd  bars  on  earth  and  fea  withftand  ; 
Thine,  Afiuos,  is  the  main,  and  thine  the  hind. 
The  fides  are  open — let  us  try  the  flties : 
Forgive,  great  JCTC,  the  daring  enterprise. 

[Oraliftsj  like  other  writers,  inftead  of  caft- 
ing  their  eyes  abroad  in  the  living  world, 
and  endeavouring  to  form  maxims  of  pradtice 
and  new  hints  of  theory,  content  their  eurio- 
fity  with  that  Secondary  knowledge  which  books 
afford,  and  think  themfelves  entitled  to  reverence 
by  a  new  arrangement  of  an  ancient  fyltern,  or 
;K;W  illultration  of  eitablifhed  principles.  The 
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fage  precepts  of  the  firil  inftru&ors  of  the  world  arc 
tranfmitted  from  age  to  age  with  little  variation, 
and  echoed  from  one  author  to  another,  not  per- 
haps without  fome  lofs  of  their  original  force  at 
every  reperc-uflion. 

I  know  not  whether  any  other  reafon  than  this 
idienefs  of  imitation  can  be  afligned  for  that  uni- 
form and  conilant  partiality,  by  which  fome  vices 
have  hitherto  efcaped  cenfure,  and  fome  virtues 
wanted  recommendation  ;  nor  can  I  difcover  why 
elfe  \ve  have  been  warned  only  again  it  part  of 
our  enemies,  while  the  reft  have  been  fuffered  to 
fteal  upon  us  without  notice ;  why  the  heart  has 
on  one  fide  been  doubly  fortified,  and  laid  open 
on  the  other  to  the  incurfions  of  error  and  the  ra- 
vages of  vice. 

Among  the  favourite  topicks  of  moral  decla- 
mation, may  be  numbered  the  mifcarriages  of 
imprudent  boldnefs,  and  the  folly  of  attempts 
beyond  our  power.  Every  page  of  every  philofo- 
pher  is  crowded  with  examples  of  temerity  that 
funk  under  burthens  which  fhe  laid  upon  herfelf, 
and  called  out  enemies  to  battle  by  whom  fhe  was 
destroyed. 

Their  remarks  are  too  juft  to  be  difputed,  and 
toe  falutary  to  be  rejected ;  but  there  is  likewife 
fome  danger  left  timorous  prudence  fhould  be 
inculcated,  till  courage  and  enterprise  are  wholly 
reprefTed,  and  the  mind  congealed  in  perpetual 
inactivity  by  the  fatal  influence  of  frigorifick 
wifdom. 

Every  man  mould,  indeed,  carefully  compare 
his  force  with  his  undertaking ;  for  though  we 
ought  not  to  live  only  for  our  own  fakes,  and 
though  therefore  danger  or  difficulty  fhould  not 

be 
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be  avoided  merely  becaufe  we  may  expofe  ourfelves 
to  mifery  or  difgrace  ;  yet  it  may  be  juftly  required 
of  us,  not  to  throw  away  our  lives  upon  inadequate 
and  hopelefs  defigns,  fmce  we  might,  by  a  juft 
eftimate  of  our  abilities,  become  more  ufeful  to 
mankind. 

There  is  an  ii  rational  contempt  of  danger 
which  approaches  nearly  to  the  folly,  if  not  the 
guilt,  of  fuicide ;  there  is  a  ridiculous  perfever- 
ance  in  impracticable  fchemes,  which  is  juftly 
punimed  with  ignominy  and  reproach.  But  in 
the  wide  regions  of  probability,  which  are  the 
proper  province  of  prudence  and  ele&ion,  there 
is  always  room  to  deviate  on  either  fide  of  rectitude 
without  rufhing  againft  apparent  abfurdity ;  and 
according  to  the  inclinations  of  nature,  or  the  im- 
preflions  of  precept,  the  daring  and  the  cautious 
may  move  in  different  directions  without  touching 
upon  rafhnefs  or  cowardice. 

That  there  is  a  middle  path  which  it  is  every 
man's  duty  to  find,  and  to  keep,  is  unanimoufly 
confefied:  but  it  is  likewife  acknowledged  that 
this  middle  path  is  fo  narrow,  that  it  cannot 
•  eafily  be  difcovered,  and  fo  little  beaten,  that  there 
are  no  certain  marks  by  which  it  can  be  follow- 
ed ;  the  care  therefore  of  all  thofe  who  conduct 
others  has  been,  that  whenever  they  decline  into 
obliquities,  they  mould  tend  towards  the  fide  of 
fafety. 

It  can,  indeed,  raife  no  wonder  that  temerity 
has  been  generally  cenfured ;  for  it  is  one  of  the 
vices  with  which  few  can  be  charged,  and  which 
therefore  great  numbers  are  ready  to  condemn. 
It  is  the  vice  of  noble  and  generous  minds,  the 
exuberance  of  magnanimity,  and  the  ebullition 

13  of 
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•of  genius ;  and  is  therefore  not  regarded  with 
much  tendernefs,  becaufe  it  never  flatters  us  by 
that  appearance  of  foftnefs  and  imbecility  which 
is  commonly  neceflary  to  conciliate  compaflion. 
But  if  the  lame  attention  had  been  applied  to 
the  fearch  of  arguments  again  ft  the  folly  of  prefup- 
pofing  impoffibilities,  and  anticipating  fruflration, 
I  know  not  whether  many  would  not  have  been 
roufed  to  ufefulnefs,  who,  having  been  taught 
to  confound  prudence  with  timidity,  never  ven- 
tured to  excel,  left  they  fliould  unfortunately 
fail. 

It  is  neceflary  to  diflinguifh  our  own  intereft 
from  that  of  others,  and  that  diftin&ion  will 
perhaps  a  (lift  us  in  fixing  the  juft  limits  of  cau- 
tion and  adventuroufnefs.  In  an  undertaking 
that  involves  the  happinefs-or  the  fafety  of  many, 
we  have  certainly  no  right  to  hazard  more  than 
is  allowed  by  thofe  who  partake  the  danger  j  but 
where  only  ourfelves  can  (lifter  by  mifcarriage,  we 
are  not  confined  within  fuch  narrow  limits;  and 
ftill  lefs  is  the  reproach  of  temerity,  when  numbers 
will  receive  advantage  by  fuccefs,  and  only  one  be 
incommoded  by  failure. 

Men  are  generally  willing  to  hear  precepts  by 
which  eafe  is  favoured ;  and  as  no  refentment  is 
raifed  by  general  reprefentations  of  human  folly, 
even  in  thofe  who  are  moft  eminently  jealous  of 
comparative  reputation,  we  confefs,  without  re- 
luctance, that  Vain  man  is  ignorant  of  his  own 
weaknefs,  and  therefore  frequently  prefumes  to 
attempt  what  he  can  never  accomplifli ;  but  it 
ought  likewife  to  be  remembered,  that  man  is 
no  lefs  ignorant  of  his  own  powers,  and  might 
perhaps  have  accomplifhcd  a  thoufand  defigns, 

which 
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which  the  prejudices  of  cowardice  reftrained  him 
from  attempting. 

It  is  obferved  in  the  golden  verfes  of  Pythagorast 
that  Power  is  never  far  from  tiece/Jtty.  The  vi- 
gour of  the  human  mind  quickly  appears,  when 
there  is  no  longer  any  place  for  doubt  and  he- 
fitation,  when  diffidence  is  abforbed  in  the  fenfe  of 
danger,  or  overwhelmed  by  fome  refiftlefs  paf- 
fion.  We  then  foon  difcover,  that  difficulty  is, 
for  the  moft  part,  the  daughter  of  idlenefs,  that 
the  obftacles  with  which  our  way  feemed  te  be 
obftru&ed  were  only  phantoms,  which  we  be- 
lieved real,  becaufe  we  durfl  not  advance  to  a 
clofe  examination ;  and  we  learn  that  it  is  im- 
poflible  to  determine  without  experience  how 
much  conftancy  may  endure,  or  perfcverancc 
perform. 

But  whatever  pleafure  may  be  found  in  the  re- 
view of  diflrefles  when  art  or  courage  has  fur- 
mounted  them,  few  will  be  perfuaded  to  wifh 
that  they  may  be  awakened  by  want  or  terror 
to  the  conviction  of  their  own  abilities.  Every 
one  mould  therefore  endeavour  to  invigorate 
himfelf  by  reafon  and  reflection,  and  determine 
to  exert  the  latent  force  that  nature  may  have 
repofited  in  him,  before  the  hour  of  exigence 
comes  upon  him,  and  compulfion  (hall  torture 
him  to  diligence.  It  is  below  the  dignity  of  a  rea- 
fonable  being  to  owe  that  ftrength  to  neceflity 
which  ought  always  to  a&  at  the  call  of  choice,  or 
to  need  any  other  motive  to  induftry  than  the  de- 
fire  of  performing  his  duty. 

Reflections  that  may  drive  away  deipair,  can- 
not l>e  wanting  to  him  who  confulcrs  how  much 
life  is  now  advanced  beyond  the  ftate  of  naked, 

undif- 
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undifciplined,  uninftru£r.ed  nature.  Whatever  has 
been  effe&ed  for  convenience  or  elegance,  while 
it  was  yet  unknown,  was  believed  impoflible ;  and 
therefore  would  never  have  been  attempted,  had  not 
fome,  more  daring  than  the  reft,  adventured  to  bid 
•  defiance  to  prejudice  and  cenfure.  Nor  is  there 
yet  any  reafon  to  doubt  that  the  fame  labour  would 
be  rewarded  \vith  the  fame  fuccefs.  Tliere  are 
qualities  in  the  produces  of  nature  yet  undifcovered, 
and  combinations  in  the  powers  of  art  yet  untried. 
It  is  the  duty  of  every  man  to  endeavour  that  fome- 
tning  may  be  added  by  his  induilry  to  the  heredi- 
tary aggregate  of  knowledge  and  happinefs.  To 
add  much  can  indeed  be  the  lot  of  few,  but  to  add 
fomething,  however  little,  every  one  may  hope  j 
and  of  every  honeft  endeavour,  it  is  certain, 
that,  however  unfuccefsful,  it  will  be  at  laft  re- 
warded. 


VOL.  in.  H 
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NUMB.  130.     SATURDAY,  June  15,  1751. 

Non  fie  frata  novo  vtre  dcccntia 

JEi?a:is  calldx  rlifpoliat  Viipor, 

f  t  itfolftitk  cum  mtdius  d:cs  ;  — — 

Ut  fulgfr  temris  qui  rcdict  genii  • 

Memento  rafrtur,  imllaquc  non  did 

fjrmoft  ffoliam  carports  abflulit. 

JRes  rft  forma  fugax.     Ignis  Jafiens  bont 

Confdat  fragili?  ^CA 

Not  faftcr  in  the  fummer's  ray 

The  fpring's  frail  beauty  fades  away, 

Than  anguifh  and  decay  confume 

The  fmiling  virgin's  rofy  bloom. 

Some  beauty's  lhatch'd  each  day,  each  hour; 

For  beauty  is  a  fleeting  flow'r  : 

Then  how  can  wifclom  e'er  confide 

In  beauty's  momentary  pride  ?  EtruijcsTO«». 

To  tie  RAMBLER. 
SIR, 

X7 OU  have  very  lately  obferved  that  in  the  nu- 
^  merous  fubdivifions  of  the  world,  every  clafs 
and  order  of  mankind  have  joys  and  forrows  of 
their  own ;  we  all  feel  hourly  pain  and  pleafuve 
from  events  which  pafs  unheeded  before  other  eyes, 
but  can  fcarcely  communicate  our  perceptions  to 
minds  preoccupied  by  different  objects,  any  more 
than  the  delight  of  well-difpofed  colours  or  har- 
monious founds  can  be  imparted  to  fuch  as  want 
the  fenfes  of  hearing  or  of  fight. 

I  am  fo  ftrongly  convinced  of  the  jtiflnefs  of  this 
remark,  and  have  on  fo  many  occafions  difcovered 
with  how  little  attention  pride  looks  upon  cala- 
mity of  which  fhe  thinks  hcrfelf  not  in  danger, 
and  indolence  liftens  to  complaint  when  it  is  not 
Echoed  by  her  own  remembrance,  that  though  I 
2  am 
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am  about  to  lay  the  occurrences  of  my  life  before 
you,  I  queftion  whether  you  will  condefcend  to 
perufe  my  narrative,  or  without  the  help  of  fome 
female  fpeculatift  be  able  to  underltand  it. 

I  was  bora  a  beauty.  From  the  dawn  of  reafon  I 
had  my  regard  turned  wholly  upon  myfelf,  nor  can 
recollett  any  thing  earlier  than  praife  and  admira- 
tion. My  mother,  whofe  face  had  luckily  advanced 
her  to  a  condition  above  her  birth,  thought  no  evil 
fo  great  as  deformity.  She  had  not  th-j  power  of 
imagining  any  other  defect  than  a  cloudy  com- 
plexion, or  difproportionate  features ;  and  there- 
fore contemplated  me  as  an  afiemblage  of  all  that 
could  raife  envy  or  defire,  and  predicted  with  tri- 
umphant fondnefs  the  extent  of  my  conquefts,  and 
the  number  of  my  flaves. 

She  never  mentioned  any  of  my  young  acquaint- 
ance before  me,  but  to  remark  how  much  they  fell 
below  my  perfection ;  how  one  would  have  had  a 
fine  face,  but  that  her  eyes  were  without  luftre  ; 
how  another  (truck  the  fight  at  a  diftance,  but 
wanted  my  hair  and  teeth  at  a  nearer  view  j  another 
difgraced  an  elegant  {hape  with  a  brown  Ikin  j 
fome  had  Oiort  fingers,  and  others  dimples  in  a 
wrong  place. 

As  (he  expected  no  happinefs  nor  advantage  but 

from    beauty,    fhe    thought    nothing    but    beauty 

worthy  of  her  care;   and  her  maternal  kindnefs 

was  chiefly  exercifed  in  contrivances  to  protect  me 

•  from  any  accident  that  might  deface  me  with  A 

t  fear,  or  itain  me  with  a  freckle  5  flic  never  thougl.t 

me  fumciently  (haded  from  the  fun,  or  fcreened 

from  the  fire."    She  was  fcvere  or  indulgent  with 

no  other  intention  than  the  prefervntion   of   my 

form  j  ihe  cxcufed  me  from  work,  left  I  flioukl 

H  2  learn 
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learn  to  hang  down  my  head,  or  harden  my  finger 
vith  a  needle;  (he  (hatched  away  my  book,  becaufe 
a  young  lady  In  the  neighbourhood  had  made  her 
eyes  red  with  reading  by  a  candle  ;  but  the  would 
fcarcely  fuffer  me  to  eat,  left  I  fhould  fpoil  my 
{hape,  nor  to  walk,  left  I  fhould  fwell  my  ancle 
with  a  fprain.  At  night  I  was  accurately  furvcyecl 
from  head  to  foot,  left  I  mould  have  funxred  any 
diminution  of  my  charms  in  the  adventures  of  the 
day;  and  was  never  permitted  to  deep,  till  I  had 
pailed  through  the  cofmetick  difcipline,  part  of 
which  was  a  regular  luftration  performed  with  bean- 
flower  water  and  May-dews:  my  hair  was  perfumed 
with  variety  of  ungents,  by  fome  of  which  it  was 
to  be  thickened,  and  by  others  to  be  curled.  The 
foftnefs  of  my  hands  was  fecured  by  medicated 
gloves,  and  my  bofom  rubbed  with  a  pomade  pre- 
pared by  my  mother,  of  virtue  to  difeufs  pimples 
and  clear  diicolorations. 

I  was  always  called  up  early,  becaufe  the  morn- 
ing air  gives  a  frefhnefs  to  the  cheeks ;  but  I  was 
placed  behind  a  curtain  in  my  mother's  chamber, 
becaufe  the  neck  is  eafily  tanned  by  the  rifing  fun. 
I  was  then  drefled  with  a  thoufand  precautions, 
and  again  heard  my  own  praifes,  and  triumphed 
in  the  compliments  and  prognoftications  of  all  tluit 
approached  me. 

My  mother  was  not  fo  much  prepofleifed  with 
an  opinion  of  my  natural  excellencies  as  not  to 
think  fome  cultivation  necefiaryto  their  completion. 
She  took  care  that  I  fhould  want  none  of  the  ae- 
complifhments  included  in  female  education,  or 
confidered  neceflary  in  fafhionable  life.  I  was 
looked  upon  in  my  ninth  year  as  the  chief  orna- 
ment of  the  dancing  matter's  ball,  and  Mr.  Ariet 

ufed 
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ufed  to  reproach  his  other  fcholars  with  my  per- 
formances on  the  harpfichord.  At  twelve  I  was 
remarkable  for  playing  my  cards  with  great  elegance 
of  manner  and  accuracy  of  judgment. 

At  laft  the  time  came  when  my  mother  thought 
me  perfect  in  my  exercites,  and  qualified  to  diiplay 
in  the  open  world  thole  accompUfhraents  which 
had  yet  only  been  discovered  in  fde6t  parties  or 
domeilick  airemblies.  Preparations  were  therefore 
made  for  my  appearance  on  a  publick  night,  winch 
flie  confidered  as  the  moil  important  and  critical 
moment  of  my  life.  She  cannot  be  charged  with 
neglecting  any  means  of  recommendation,  or  leav- 
ing any  thing  to  chance  which  prudence  could 
afcertain.  Every  ornament  was  tried  in  every  po- 
fition,  every  friend  was-  confulted  about  the  colour 
of  my  drefs,  and  the  nrantuamakers  were  haraficd 
with  directions  and  alterations! 

At  laft  the  night  arrived  from  which  my  future 
life  was  to  be  reckoned.  I  was  drefTbd  and  fentout 
to  conquer,  with  a  heart  beating  like  that  of  an  old 
knight-errant  at  his  firffc  fally.  Scholars  have  told 
me  of  a  Spartan  matron,  who,  when  (he  armed  her  ' 
fon  for  battle,  made  him  bring  back  his  fhield,  or 
be  brought  upon  it.  My  venerable  parent  difmiiTed 
me  to  a  field,  in  her  opinion  of  equal  glory,  with 
a  command  to  fliew  that  I  was  her  daughter,  and 
not  to  return  without  a  lov.r. 

I  went,  and  was  received  like  other  pleafing  no- 
velties with  a  tumult  of  applaufe.     Every  man  who 
valued  himfelf  upon  the  graces  of  his  perfon,  or  the 
elegance  of  his  addrefs,  crowded  about  me,  and  wit 
:iud  iplendour  contended  for  my  notice.     I  was  de- 
-lightfuily  fatigued  with   inceflant  civilities,  which 
were  made  more  plcaling  by  the  apparent  envy  of 
H  3  thofe 
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thofe  whom  my  prefence  expofcd  to  neglect,  and 
returnedwith  an  attendant  equal  in  rank  and  wealth 
to  my  utiroil  wifhes,  and  from  this  time  flood  in 
the  firjl  rank  of  beauty,  was  followed  hy  gazers  in 
the  Mall,  celebrated  in  the  papers  of  the  c!<iy,  imi- 
tated by  all  who  endeavoured  to  rife  into  f.:fhion, 
and  cenfured  by  thofe  whom  age  or  difappointment 
forced  to  retire. 

My  mother,  who  pleafed  herfelf  with  the  hopes 
of  feeing  my  exaltation,  drefied  me  with  all  the 
exuberance  of  finery ;  and  when  I  reprefented  to 
her  that  a  fortune  might  be  expected  proportionate 
to  my  appearance,  told  me  that  me  mould  fcorn 
the  reptile  who  could  enquire  after  the  fortune  of 
a  girl  like  me.  She  advifed  me  to  profecute  my 
victories,  and  time  would  certainly  bring  me  a 
t.iptive  who  might  deferve  the  honour  of  being 
enchained  for  ever. 

My  lovers  were  indeed  fo  numerous,  that  I  had 
no  other  care  than  that  of  determining  to  whom  I 
fnould  feem  to  give  the  preference.  But  having 
been  fteadily  and  induftrioufly  inftrucled  to  pre- 
fcrve  my  heart  from  any  impreflions  %vhich  might 
hinder  me  from  confulting  my  intcreft,  I  a£led  with 
Jcfs  cmbarrafiment,becaufe  mychoice  was  regulated 
by  principles  tr.ore  clear  and  certain  than  the  capriee 
of  approbation.  "When  I  had  fingled  out  one  from 
the  reft  as  more  worthy  of  encouragement,  I  pro- 
ceeded in  my  meafures  by  the  rules  of  art ;  and 
yet  when  the  ardour  of  the  firfl  vifits  was  fpent, 
generallyfound  a  fudden  declenfionof  my  influence  j 
I  felt  in  myfelf  the  want  of  fome  power  to  diversify 
amufement  and  enliven  converfation,  and  could 
not  but  fufpe£l  that  my  mind  failed  in  performing 
the  promifes  of  my  face.  This  opinion  was  fotm 

confirmed 
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confirmed  by  one  of  my  lovers,  who  married  La- 
vinia  with  lefs  beauty  and  fortune  than  mine,  be- 
caufe  he  thought  a  wite  ought  to  have  qualities 
which  might  make  her  amiable  when  her  bloom 
was  pa  it. 

The  vanity  of  my  mother  would  not  fuffer  her  to 
difcover  any  defedl  in  one  that  had  been  formed  by 
her  mltru&ions,  and  had  all  the  excellence  which 
me  herfelf  could  boaft.  She  told  me  that  nothing 
fo  much  hindered  the  advancement  of  women  as 
literature  and  wit,  which  generally  frightened  away 
thole  that  could  make  the  beft  fettlements,  and  drew 
about  them  a  needy  tribe  of  poets  and  philofophers, 
that  filled  their  heads  with  wild  notions  of  content, 
and  contemplation,  and  virtuous  obfcurity.  She 
therefore  enjoined  rne  to  improve  my  minuet  ftep 
with  a  new  French  dancing  mafter,  and  wait  the 
event  of  the  next  birth-night. 

I  had  now  almoft  completed  my  nineteenth  year  : 
if  my  charms  had  loft  any  of  their  foftnefs,  it  was 
more  than  compenfated  by  additional  dignity  ;  and 
if  the  attractions  of  innocence  were  impaired,  their 
place  was  fupplied  by  the  arts  of  allurement.  I  was 
therefore  preparing  for  a  new  attack,  without  any 
abatement  of  my  confidence,  when,  in  the  midft 
of  my  hopes  and  fchemes,  I  was  feized  by  that 
dreadful  malady  which  has  fo  often  put  a  fudden  end 
to  the  tyranny  of  beauty.  I  recovered  my  health 
alter  a  long  confinement ;  but  when  I  looked  again 
on  t'.iat  face  which  had  been  often  flufhed  with 
tranfport  at  its  own  reflexion,  and  faw  all  that  I  had 
learned  to  value,  all  that  I  had  endeavoured  to  im- 
prove, all  that  had  procured  me  honours  or  praifes, 
irrecoverably  dcilroyed,  I  funk  at  once  into  melan- 
choly and  defponclence.  My  pain  was  not  much 
ii  4  confoled 
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confoled  or  alleviated  by  my  mother,  who  grieved 
that  I  had  not  loft  my  life  together  with  my  beauty, 
and  declared,  that  ihe  thought  a  young  \vom;m 
diverted  of  her  charms,  had  nothing  for  which  thole 
who  loved  her  could  dcfire  to  i.we  her  from  the 
grave. 

Having  thus  continued  my  relation  to  the  period 
from  wliich  my  life  took  a  new  courfe,  I  fhall  con- 
clude it  in  another  letter,  if  by  publishing  this  you 
{hew  any  regard  for  the  correfpondence  of 

S  I  R,  &c. 

VICTORIA. 
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fatis  accede  deifque, 

Et  ce'tfelices;  mifircs  fugt.     Siife^a  ccclo 
L't  dtfiaKi,  f.amma  mart,  fie  utile  rcfto,  LocAN. 

Slill  follow  where  aufpicious  fates  invite ; 
Carefs  the  happy,  and  the  wretched  flight. 
Sooner  fhall  iarring  elements  unite, 
Than  truth  with  gain,  than  intercft  with  right. 

!•'.  LEWIS. 

*TTHERE  is  fcarcely  any  fentiment  in  which, 
amidft  the  innumerable  varieties  of  inclina- 
tion that  nature  or  accident  have  fcatrered  in  the 
world,  we  find  greater  numbers  concurring  than  in 
the  wifh  for  riches  ;  a  \viih  indeed  fo  prevalent  that 
it  may  be  confidered  as  univeriV.l  and  tranfcemi- 
ental  as  the  dcfire  in  which  all  ether  defires  are  in- 
cluded, and  of  which  the  various  purpofes  which 
actuate  mankind  are  only  fubordinate  Ipecies  and 
dilFtrent  modificatioiiS. 

Wealth 
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Wealth  is  the  general  center  of  inclination,  the 
point  to  which  all  minds  preferve  an  invariable 
tendency,  from  which  they  afterwards  diverge  in. 
numberlefs  directions.  Whatever  is  the  remote  or 
ultimate  defign,  the  immediate  care  is  to  be  rich ; 
and  in  whatever  enjoyment  we  intend  finally  to  ac- 
quiefce,  we  feldom  confider  it  as  attainable  but  by 
the  means  of  money.  Of  wealth  therefore  all  un- 
animoufly  confefs  the  value,  nor  is  there  any  dif- 
agreernent  but  about  the  ule. 

No  defire  can  be  formed  which  riches  do  not 
affift  to  gratify.  He  that  places  his  happinefs  in 
fplendid  equipage  or  numerous  dependants,  in 
refined  praile  or  popular  acclamations,  in  the  ac- 
cumulation of  curiotitics  or  the  revels  of  luxury, 
in  fplendid  edifices  or  wide  plantations,  mult  frill 
either  by  birth  or  acquifition  poflefs  riches.  They 
may  be  conftdered  as  the  elemental  principles  of 
pleafure,  which  may  be  combined  with  endlefs 
diverfity;  as  the  efiential  and  neceflary  fubitance, 
of  which  only  the  form  is  left  to  be  adjufted  by 
choice. 

The  neceflity  of  riches  being  thus  apparent,  it  is 
not  wonderful  that  aimolt  every  mind  has  been  em- 
ployed in  endeavours  to  acquire  them  j  that  multi- 
tudes have  vied  in  arts  by  which  life  is  furnifhcd 
with  accommodations,  and  which  therefore  mankind 
may  veafonably  be  expected  to  reward. 

It  had  indeed  been  happy,  if  this  predominant 
appetite  had  operated  only  in  concurrence  with 
virtue,  by  influencing  none  but  thofe  who  were 
zealous  to  deferve  what  they  were  eager  to  poflefs, 
and  had  abilities  to  improve  their  own  fortunes 
by  contributing  to  the  cafe  or  happinefs  of  others. 
To  have  riches  and  to  have  merit  would  then 
H  5  have 
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have  been  the  fame,  and  fuccefs  might  reasonably 
have  been  confidered  as  a  proof  of  excellence,' 

But  we  do  not  find  that  any  of  the  wifhes  of 
men  keep  a  ftated  proportion  to  their  powers  of 
attainment.  Many  envy  and  defire  wealth,  who 
can  never  procure  it  by  honeft  induflry  or  ufcful 
knowledge.  They  therefore  turn  their  eyes  about 
to  examine  M'hat  other  methods  can  be  found  of 
gaining  that  which  none,  however  impotent  or 
worthlefs,  will  be  content  to  want. 

A  little  enquiry  will  difcover  that  there  are 
hearer  ways  to  profit  than  through  the  intricacies 
of  art,  or  up  the  fteeps  of  labour  ;  what  wifdom 
and  virtue  fcarcely  receive  at  the  clofe  of  life,  as 
the  recompence  of  long  toil  and  repeated  efforts, 
is  brought  within  the  reach  of  fubtilty  and  drf- 
honefty  by  more  expeditious  and  compendious 
meafures  :  the  wealth  of  credulity  is  an  open  prey 
to  falfehood  ;  and  the  poflt-flions  of  ignorance  and 
imbecility  are  eafily  ftolen  away  by  the  conveyances 
of  frcret  artifice,  or  feized  by  the  gripe  of  unre- 
fifted  violence. 

It  is  likewife  not  hard  to  difcover,  that  riches 
always  procure  protection  for  themfelves,  that 
they  dazzle  the  eyes  of  enquiry,  divert  the  celerity 
of  purfuit,  or  appeafe  the  ferocity  of  vengeance. 
When  any  man  is  inconteftably  known  to  have 
large  pofleflions,  very  few  think  it  requifite  to 
enquire  by  what  practices  they  were  obtained  ; 
the  refentment  of  mankind  rages  only  againft  the 
ftruggles  of  feeble  and  timorous  corruption,  but 
when  it  has  furmounted  the  firfl  oppofition,  it  is 
afterwards  fupported  by  favour  ana  animated  by 
applaufe. 

The 
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The  profpeft  of  gaining  fpeedily  what  is  ardently 
defired,  and  the  certainty  of.  obtaining  by  every 
acceffion  of  advantage  an  addition  of  fecurity,  have 
fo  far  prevailed  upon  the  paflions  of  mankind,  that 
the  peace  of  life  is  deftroyed  by  a  general  and  in- 
ceflant  ftruggle  for  riches.  It  is  obferved  of  gold, 
by  an  old  epigrammatift,  that  to  have,  it  is  to  be  in 
fear,  and  to  want  it  is  to  be  in  fir  row.  There  is  no 
condition  which  is  not  difquieted  either  with  the 
care  of  gaining  or  of  keeping  money  j  and  the  race 
of  man  may  b;  divided  in  a  political  eftimate  be- 
tween thofe  who  are  praflifing  fraud,  and  thofe 
who  are  repelling  it. 

If  we  confider  the  prefent  ftate  of  the  world,  it 
will  be  found,  that  all  confidence  is  loft  among 
mankind,  that  no  man  ventures  to  aft,  where  mo- 
ney can  be  endangered,  upon  the  faith  of  another. 
It  is  impoffible  to  fee  the  long  fcrolls  in  which  every 
contract  is  included,  with  all  their  appendages  of 
feals  and  atteftation,  without  wondering  at  the  de- 
pravity of  thofe  beings  who  mult  be  reftrained 
from  violation  of  prorhife  by  fuch  formal  and  pub- 
lick  evidences,  and  precluded  from  equivocation 
and  fubtcrfuge  by  fuch  punctilious  minutenefs. 
Among  all  the  fatires  to  which  folly  and  wicked- 
nefs  have  given  occafion,  none  is  equally  fevere 
with  a  bond  or  a  fettlement. 

Of  the  various  arts  by  which  riches  may  bs 
obtained,  the  greater  part  are  at  the  firft  view  ir- 
reconcilable with  the  laws  of  virtue  ;  fome  are 
openly  flagitious,  and  pra£tifed  not  only  in  neglect, 
but  in  defiance  of  faith  and  juftice  ;  and  the  reft  are 
on  every  fide  fo  entangled  with  dubious  tendencies, 
and  fo  bcfet  with  perpetual  temptations,  that  very 
H  6  fe-A' 
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few,  even  of  thofe  who  are  not  yet  abandoned,  are 
able  to  preferve  their  innocence,  or  can  produce  any 
other  claim  to  pardon  than  that  they  have  deviated 
from  the  right  lefs  than  others,  and  have  fooner 
and  more  diligently  endeavoured  to  return. 

One  of  the  chief  chara&erifticks  of  the  golden 
age,  of  the  age  in  which  neither  care  nor  danger 
had  intruded  on  mankind,  is  the  community  of 
pofiefiions  :  flrife  and  fraud  were  totally  excluded, 
and  every  turbulent  paflion  was  flilled  by  plenty 
and  equality.  Such  were  indeed  happy  times, 
but  fuch  times  can  return  no  more.  Community 
of  poflefiion  muft  include  fpontaneity  of  produc- 
tion ;  for  what  is  obtained  by  labour  will  be  of 
right  the  property  of  him  by  whofe  labour  it  is 
gained.  And  while  a  rightful  claim  to  pleafure  or 
to  affluence  muft  be  procured  either  by  flow  in- 
duftry  or  uncertain  hazard,  there  will  always  be 
multitudes  whom  cowardice  or  impatience  incite 
to  more  fafe  and  more  fpeedy  methods,  who  ftrive 
to  pluck  the  fruit  without  cultivating  the  tree,  and 
to  mare  the  advantages  of  victory  without  partak- 
ing the  danger  of  the  battle. 

In  later  ages,  the  conviction  of  the  danger  to 
which  virtue  is  expofed  while  the  mind  continues 
open  to  the  influence  of  riches,  has  determined 
many  to  vows  of  perpetual  poverty ;  they  have 
fupprefled  defire  by  cutting  off  the  poflibility  of 
gratification,  and  fecured  their  peace  by  deftroy- 
ing  the  enemy  whom  they  had  no  hope  of  redu- 
cing to  quitt  fubje&ion.  But  by  debarring  them- 
felves  from  evil,  they  have  refcinded  many  oppor- 
tunities of  good ;  they  have  too  often  funk  into 
inactivity  and  ufeleflhefs  ;  and  though  they  have 

forborne 
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forborne  to  injure  fociety,  have  not  fully  paid  their 
contributions  to  its  happinefs. 

While  riches  are  fo  necefiary  to  prefent  conve- 
nience, and  fo  much  more  eafily  obtained  by  crimes 
than  virtues,  the  mind  can  only  be  fecured  from 
yielding  to  the  continual  impulfe  of  covetoufnefs  by 
the  preponderation  of  unchangeable  and  eternal 
motives.  Gold  will  turn  the  intellectual  balance, 
when  weighed  only  againft  reputation  ;  but  will  be 
light  and  ineffectual  when  the  oppofite  fcale  is 
charged  with  juftice,  veracity,  and  piety. 
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•  -Dxi/es  imitandis 
Turpibt/s  ac  pravii  omnesfiimns.  Juv, 

The  mind  of  mortals,  in  pcrverfenefs  ftrong, 
Imbibes  with  dire  docility  the  wrong. 


I 


To  the  RAMBLER. 
Mr.  RAMBLER, 

Was  bred  a  fcholar,  and  after  the  ufual  courfe  af 
education,  found  it  necevTary  to  employ  for  the 
fupport  of  life  that  learning  which  I  had  almoft 
exhaufted  my  little  fortune  in  acquiring.  The 
lucrative  profefllons  drew  my  regard  with  equal 
attra£lion  ;  each  prefented  ideas  which  excited  my 
curiofity,  and  each  impofed  duties  which  terrified 
my  apprehenfion. 

There  is  no  temper  more  unpropitious  to  in- 
terefl  than  defultory  application  and  unlimited  en- 
quiry, by  which  the  defires  are  held  in  a  perpetual 

equipoife, 
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equipoife,  and  the  mind  fluctuates  between  dif- 
ferent purpofes  without  determination.  I  had  books 
of  every  kind  round  me,  among  which  I  divided 
my  time  as  caprice  or  accident  directed.  I  often 
fpent  the  firft  hours  of  the  day,  in  confidering  to 
what  ftudy  I  fhould  devote  the  reft  ;  and  at  laft 
(hatched  up  an  author  that  lay  upon  the  table,  or 
perhaps  fled  to  a  coiTee-houfe  for  deliverance  from 
the  anxiety  of  irrefolution  and  the  gloominefs  of 
folitude. 

Thus  my  little  patrimony  grew  imperceptibly 
lefs,  till  I  was  Toufed  from  my  literary  {lumber  by 
a  creditor,  whofe  importunity  obliged  me  to  pacify 
him  with  fo  large  a  fum,  that  what  remained  was 
not  fufficient  to  fupport  me  more  than  eight 
months.  I  hope  you  will  not  reproach  me  with 
avarice  or  cowardice,  if  I  acknowledge  that  I  now 
thought  myfelf  in  danger  of  diftrefs,  and  obliged  to 
endeavour  after  fome  certain  competence. 

There  have  been  heroes  of  negligence,  who 
have  laid  the  price  of  their  la  ft  acre  in  a  drawer, 
and,  without  the  leaft  interruption  of  their  tran- 
quillity or  abatement  of  their  expences,  taken  out 
one  piece  after  another,  till  there  was  no  more 
remaining.  But  I  was  not  born  to  fuch  dignity  of 
imprudence,  or  fuch  exaltation  above  the  cares  and 
necefiities  of  life  :  I  therefore  immediately  engaged 
my  friends  to  procure  me  a  little  employment^ 
which  might  fet  me  free  from  the  dread  of  poverty, 
.and  afford  me  time  to  plan  out  fome  final  ichcme 
of  laftin^  advantage. 

My  friends  were  ilruck  with  honeft  folicitude, 
.and  immediately  promifed  their  endeavours  for 
jny  extrication.  They  did  not  fuffer  their  kind- 
ncfs  to  languifh  by  delay,  but  profecuted  their 

enquiries 
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enquiries  with  fuch  fuccefs,  that  in  lefs  than  a 
month  I  was  perplexed  with  variety  of  offers  and 
contrariety  of  profpe&s. 

I  had  however  no  time  for  long  paufes  of  confi- 
deration ;  and  therefore  foon  refolved  to  accept 
the  office  of  inftru£ting  a  young  nobleman  in  the 
houfc  of  his  father  :  I  went  to  the  feat  at  which 
the  family  then  happened  to  refide,  was  received 
with  great  politenefs,  and  invited  to  enter  im- 
mediately on  my  charge.  The  terms  offered  were 
fuch  as  I  mould  willingly  have  accepted,  though  my 
fortune  had  allowed  me  greater  liberty  of  choice  : 
the  refpe£t  with  which  I  was  treated  flattered  my 
vanity  ;  and  perhaps  the  fplendour  of  the  apart- 
ments, and  the  luxury  of  the  table,  were  not  wholly 
without  their  influence.  I  immediately  complied 
with  the  propofals,  and  received  the  young  lord 
into  my  care. 

Having  no  defire  to  gain  more  than  I  fhotild 
truly  deferve,  I  very  diligently  profecuted  my 
undertaking,  and  had  the  fatisfadiion  of  difcovering 
in  my  pupil  a  flexible  temper,  a  quick  appre- 
henfion,  and  a  retentive  memory.  I  did  not  much 
doubt  that  my  care  would,  in  time,  produce  a  wife 
and  ufeful  counfellor  to  the  (late,  though  my 
labours  were  fomewhat  obitrucfced  by  want  of 
authority,  and  the  necefiity  of  complying  with  the 
freaks  of  negligence,  and  of  waiting  patiently  for 
the  lucky  moment  of  voluntary  attention.  To 
a  man  whofe  imagination  was  filled  with  the'  dig- 
nity of  knowledge,  and  to  whom  a  ftudious  life 
had  made  all  the  common  amufements  infipid  and 
contemptible,  it  was  not  very  eafy  to  fupprefs  his 
indignation,  when  he  faw  himfelf  forfaken  in  the 
midft  of  his  lecture,  for  an  opportunity  to  catch 

an 
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an  infect,  and  found  his  inftru&ions  debarred  from 
nccefs  to  the  intellectual  faculties,  by  the  memory 
of  a  childiih  frolick,  or  the  defire  of  a  new  play- 
thing. 

Thofe  vexations  would  have  recurred  lefs  fre- 
quently, had  not  his  mamma,  by  entreating  at 
one  time  that  he  fhould  be  excufed  from  a  tafk 
as  a  reward  for  fome  petty  compliance,  and  with- 
holding him  from  his  book  at  another,  to  gratify 
herfelf  or  her  vifitants  with  his  vivacity,  fhewn  him 
that  every  thing  was  more  plcafmg  and  more  im- 
portant than  knowledge,  and  that  Itudy  was  to  be 
endured  rather  than  chofcn,  and  was  only  the  bufi- 
nefs  of  thofe  hours  which  pleafure  left  vacant,  or 
difcipline  ufurped. 

I  thought  it  my  duty  to  complain,  in  tender 
terms,  of  thefe  Frequent  avocations;  but  was  an- 
fwered,  that  rank  and  fortune  might  reafonably 
hope  for  fome  indulgence  ;  that  the  retardation  of 
my  pupil's  prcgrefs  would  not  be  imputed  to  any 
negligence  or  inability  of  mine  •,  and  that  with  the 
fuccefs  which  fatisfied  every  body  clfe,  I  might 
furely  fatisfy  myfelf.  I  had  now  done  my  duty, 
and  without  more  remonftrances  continued  to 
inculcate  my  precepts  whenever  thty  could  be 
heard,  gained  every  day  new  influence,  and  found 
that  by  degrees  my  fcholar  began  to  feel  the  quick 
impulfes  of  curiolity,  and  the  honeft  ardour  of  ftu- 
dious  ambition. 

At  length  it  was  refolved  to  pafo  a  winter  in 
London.  The  lady  had  too  much  fond  nets  for  her 
fon  to  live  five  months  without  him,  and  too  high 
an  opinion  of  his  wit  and  learning  to  refufe  her 
vanity  the  gratification  of  exhibiting  him  to  the 
public  k,  I  remonftrated  againft  too  early  an  ac- 
quaintance 
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quaintance  with  cards  and  company ;  but  with 
a  foft  contempt  of  my  ignorance  and  pedantry,  (he 
faid  that  lie  had  been"  already  confined  too  long  to 
folitary  lludy,  and  it  was  now  time  to  (hew  him  the 
world  ;  nothing  was  more  a  brand  of  meannefs  than 
baihful  timidity;  gay  freedom  and  elegant  affiirance 
were  only  to  be  gained  by  mixed  converfation, 
a  frequent  intercourse  with  ftrangers,  and  a  timely 
introduction  to  fplendid  aJTemblies ;  and  ihe  had 
more  than  once  obferved,  that  his  forwardnefs  and 
complaifance  began  to  defert  him,  that  he  was  filent 
when  he  had  not  fomething  of  confequence  to  fay, 
blufhed  whenever  he  happened  to  find  himfelf  mif- 
taken,  and  hung  down  his  head  in  the  prefence  of 
the  ladies,  without  the  readinefs  of  reply  and  acti- 
vity of  officioufnefs  remarkable  in  young  gentlemen 
that  are  bred  in  London. 

Again  I  found  refxftance  hcpelefs,  and  again 
thought  it  proper  to  comply.  We  entered  the 
coach,  and  in  four  days  were  placed  in  the  gayeft 
and  moft  magnificent  region  of  the  town.  My 
pupil,  who  had  for  feveral  years  lived  at  a  remote 
feat,  was  immediately  dazzled  with  a  thoufand 
beams  of  novelty  and  fliow.  His  imagination  was 
filled  with  the  perpetual  tumult  of  pleafure  that 
pafi^d  before  him,  and  it  was  impoflible  to  allure 
him  from  the  window,  or  to  overpower  by  any 
charm  of  eloquence  the  rattle  of  coaches,  and  the 
founds  which  echoed  from  the  doors  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood". In  three  days  his  attention,  which  he 
began  to  regain,  was  difturbed  by  a  rich  fuit,  in 
which  he  was  equipped  for  the  reception  of  com- 
pany, and  which,  having  been  long  accuftomed 
to  a  plain  drefs,  he  could  not  at  firft  furvey  without 
ecftacy. 

The 
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The  arrival  of  the  family  was  now  formally  noti- 
fied ;  every  hour  of  every  day  brought  more  inti- 
mate or  more  diftant  acquaintances  to  the  door;  :.mt 
my  pupil  was  indifcriminately  introduced  to  all,  tln.t 
he  might  accutiom  himfelf  to  change  of  faces,  and 
be  rid  with  fpeed  of  his  ruftick  diiTxience.  He  foou 
endeared  himfelf  to  his  mother  by  the  fpccdy  acqui- 
fition  or  recovery  of  her  darling  qualities  ;  his  eyes 
fparkle  at  a  numerous  aflembJy,  and  his  heart  dances 
at  the  mention  of  a  ball.  He  has  at  once  caught 
the  infection  of  high  life,  and  has  no  other  teft  of 
principles  or  a£tions  than  the  quality  of  thofe  to 
whom  they  are  afctibcd.  He  begins  already  to  look 
down  on  me  with  fuperiority,  and  fubmits  to  one 
fhort  leflbn  in  a  week,  as  an  adl  of  condefcenfion 
rather  than  obedience  j  for  he  is  of  opinion,  that  no 
tutor  is  properly  qualified  who  cannot  fpeak  French; 
and  having  formerly  learned  a  few  familiar  phrafes 
from  his  fitter's  governefs,  he  is  every  day  foliciting 
his  mamma  to  procure  him  a  foreign  footman,  that 
he  may  grow  polite  by  his  converfation.  I  am  not 
yet  infulted,  but  find  myfclf  likely  to  become  foon 
a  fuperfluous  incumbrance,  for  my  fcholar  has  now 
no  time  for  fcience,  or  for  virtue  :  and  the  lady 
yefterday  declared  him  fo  much  the  favourite  of 
every  company,  that  (lie  was  afraid  he  would  not 
have  an  hour  in  the  day  to  dance  and  fence. 

J  am,  &c. 

EUMA.TUCS. 
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NUMB.  133.     TUESDAY,  June  25,  1751- 

M  !<^tifi  qriiJcrr.  f.:cr:s  qtt.t  dat  frxcepta  lil'ellis 

J'iilri f  fo,-.'!i:i  f  fcl-iea.'i.:.      I}:cii>i.:s  sutcm 

H'iS  qu-jquc  fences,  qxi  ferre  l.commw.-.i  vit.e, 

Ncc  ju'dare  j'-cg:'.n:  -vita  diiliccre  magijlrd.  Juv. 

Let  Stoicks  ethicks  h;ut;<nty  rules  advance 

To  combat  fortune,  and  to  conquer  chance  ; 

Yet  happy  thofc,  though  not  fo  learn'd  are  thought, 

Whom  life  inftru&s,  who  by  experience  taught, 

For  new  to  come  from  palt  misfortunes  look, 

Nov  fliake  the  yoke,  which  galls  the  more  'tis  fhook. 

CREECH. 

To  tie  RAMBLER. 
SIR, 

\7OIJ  have  fliewn,  by  the  publication  of  my 
*  letter,  that  you  think  the  jife  of  Victoria  not 
wholly  unworthy  of  the  notice  of  a  philofopher : 
I  (hall  therefore  continue  my  narrative,  without 
any  apology  for  unimportance  which  you  have 
dignified,  or  for  inaccuracies  which  you  are  to 
correct. 

When  my  life  appeared  to  be  r.o  longer  in  dan- 
ger, and  as  much  of  my  itrength  was  recovered  as 
enabled  me  to  bear  the  agitation  of  a  coach,  I  was 
placed  at  a  lodging  in  a  neighbouring  village,  to 
which  my  mother  difmiffcd  me  with  a  faint  em- 
brace, having  repeated  her  command  not  to  expofe 
my  face  too  foon  to  the  fun  or  wind,  and  to'd  me, 
that  with  care  I  mi^ht  perhaps  become  tolerable 
again.  The  profpe£t  of  being  tol-'rable  had  very 
little  power  to  elevate  the  imagination  of  one  who 
had  fo  long  been  accuflomed  to  praife  and  ecftacy; 
but  it  was  fome  fatisfafHon  to  be  feparatod  from 
my  mother,  who  was  inceflantly  ringing  the  knell 

of 
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of  departed  beauty,  and  never  entered  my  room 
W  thout  the  whine  of  condolence  or  the  growl 
of  anger.  She  often  wandered  over  my  face,  as 
travellers  over  the  ruins  of  a  celebrated  city,  to 
note  every  place  which  had  once  b-jen  remarkable 
fora  happy  feature.  She  condefcended  to  vifit  my 
retirement,  but  always  left  me  more  melancholy  -y 
for  after  a  thoufand  trifling  enquiries  about  my  diet, 
and  a  minute  examination  of  my  looks,  (he  gene- 
rally concluded  with  a  figh,  that  I  fhould  never 
more  be  fit  to  be  feen. 

At  laft  I  was  permitted  to  return  home,  but 
found  no  great  improvement  of  my  condition  j 
for  I  was  imprifoned  in  my  chamber  as  a  cri- 
minal, whofe  appearance  would  difgrace  my  friends, 
and  condemned  to  be  tortured  into  new  beauty. 
Every  experiment  which  the  officioufhefs  of  folly 
could  communicate  or  the  credulity  of  ignorance 
admit,  was  tried  upon  me.  Sometimes  I  was  co- 
vered with  emollients,  by  which  it  was  expected 
that  all  the  fears  would  be  filled,  and  my  cheeks 
plumped  up  to  their  former  fmoothnefs  ;  :md  fome-f 
times  I  was  pum'fhed  with  artificial  excoriations, 
in  hopes  of  gaining  new  graces  with  a  new  fkin. 
The  cofmetick  fcience  wa;-,  exhaufted  upon  me  ; 
but  who  can  repair  the  ruins  -f  nature  ?  My  mother 
was  forced  to  give  me  reft  at  laft,  and  abandoned  me 
to  the  fate  of  a  fallen  toaft,  whofe  fortune  ihe  con- 
fidered  as  a  hopelefs  game,  no  longer  worthy  of 
folicitude  or  attention. 

The  c'ondition  of  a  young  woman  who  I: as 
never  thought  or  heard  of  any  cth'.r  excellence 
than  beauty,  and  whom  the  fudden  blaft  of  difeafe 
wrinkles  in  her  bloom,  is  indeed  futTiciently  cala- 
mitous. She  is  at  once  deprived  of  all  thatga\e 

Kt  \ 
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her  eminence  or  power  j  of  all  that'elatecl  her  pride, 
or  animated  her  activity  ;  all  that  filled  her  days 
with  pkafure,  and  her  nights  with  hops  ;  all  that 
gave  gladnets  to  the  prefent  hour,  or  brightened 
her  profpe£ls  of  futurity.  It  is  perhaps  not  in  the 
power  of  a  man  whofe  attention  has  been  divided 
by  diverfity  of  purfuits,  aud  who  has  not  been 
aecuftomed  to  derive  from  others  much  of  his 
happinefs,  to  image  to  himfelf  fuch  lu-lplefs  defti- 
tution,  fuch  difmal  inanity.  Every  object  of  pleaf- 
ing  contemplation  is  at  once  (hatched  away,  and 
the  foul  finds  every  receptacle  of  ideas  empty,  or 
filled  only  with  the  memory  of  joys  that  can 
return  no  more.  All  is  gloomy  privation,  or  im- 
potent defire  ;  the  faculties  of  anticipation  flumber 
in  defpondency,  or  the  powers  of  pleafure  mutiny 
for  employment. 

I  was  fo  little  able  to  find  entertainment  for 
myfelf,  that  I  was  forced  in  a  fliort  time  to  venture 
abroad,  as  the  folitary  favage  is  driven  by  hunger 
from  his  cavern.  I  entered  with  all  the  humility  of 
difgrace  into  affemblies,  where  I  had  lately  fparkled 
with  gaiety,  and  towered  with  triumph.  I  was  not 
wholly  without  hope,  that  deje&ion  had  mifre- 
prefented  me  to  myfelf,  and  that  the  remains  of 
my  former  face  might  yet  have  fome  attraction  and 
influence  :  But  the  firfl  circle  of  vifits  convinced 
me,  that  my  reign  was  at  an  end  ;  that  life  and 
death  v.-ere  no  longer  in  my  hands  ;  that  I  was 
no  more  to  praflife  the  glance  of  command  or  the 
frown  of  prohibition ;  to  receive  the  tribute  nf 
fighs  and  praifes,  or  be  foothed  with  the  gentle 
murmurs  of  amorous  timidity.  My  opinion  was 
now  unheard,  and  my  propofals  were  unregarded; 
the  narrownefs  of  my  knowledge,  and  the  mean- 

ncls 
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nefs  of  my  fentiments,  were  eafily  difcovered,  when 
the  eyes  were  no  longer  engaged  againft  the»judg- 
ment;  and  it  was  obferved,by  thofe  who  had  former- 
ly been  charmed  with  my  vivacious  loquacity,  that 
my  underftanding  was  impaired  as  well  as  my  face, 
and  that  I  was  no  longer  qualified  to  fill  a  place  in 
any  cor-pany  but  a  party  at  cards. 

It  is  fcarcely  to  be  imagined  how  foon  the  mind 
finks  to  z  level  with  the  condition.  I,  who  had 
long  confidered  all  who  approached  me  as  vaflals 
condemned  to  regulate  their  pleafures  by  my  eyes, 
and  harafs  their  inventions  for  my  entertainment, 
was  in  lefs  than  three  weeks  reduced  to  receive  a 
ticket  with  profefiions  of  obligation  ;  to  catch  with 
cagernefs  at  a  compliment ;  and  to  watch  with 
all  the  anxioufnefs  of  dependance,  left  any  little 
civility  that  was  paid  me  fliould  pals  unacknow- 
ledged. 

Though  the  negligence  of  the  men  was  not  very 
pleafmg  when  compared  with  vows  and  adoration, 
^yet  it  was  far  more  fupportable  than  the  in- 
folencc  of  my  own  fex.  For  the  firii:  ten  months 
after  my  return  into  the  world,  I  never  entered  a 
fingle  houfe  in  which  the  memory  of  n-.y  downf;:! 
was  not  revived.  At  one  place  I  was  congratulated 
on  my  efcape  with  life  •,  at  another  1  hei-.rd  of  the 
benefits  of  early  inoculation  •,  by  Ibme  I  have  been 
told  in  cxprefs  terms,  that  I  am  not  yet  without 
my  charms  j  others  have  whifpered  at  my  en- 
trance, This  is  the  celebrated  beauty.  One  told 
me  of  a  wafh  tliat  would  fmooth  the  fkin  ;  and 
another  offered  me  her  chair  that  I  might  not  front 
the  light.  Some  foothed  me  with  the  obfervation 
that  none  can  tell  how  foon  my  cafe  may  be  her 
own  j  and  fome  thougl  t  it  proper  to  receive  me 

with 
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with  mournful  tendernefs,  formal  condolence,  and  - 
confolatory  blandilhments. 

Thus  was  I  every  clay  harafied  with  all  the  ftrata- 
gems  of  well-bred  malignity;  yet  infolence  was 
more  tolerable  than  folitude,andlthereforeperfifted 
to  keep  my  time  at  the  doors  of  my  acquaintance, 
without  gratifying  them  with  any  appearance  of  re- 
fentment  or  depreflion.  I  exp^dted  that  their  ex- 
ultation would  in  time  vapour  away;  that  the  joy 
of  their  fuperiority  would  end  with  its  noveky;  and 
that  I  fliouid  be  fuffered  to  glide  along  in  my  prefent 
form  among  the  namelefs  multitude,  whom  nature 
never  intended  to  excite  envy  or  admiration,  nor 
enabled  to  delight  the  eye  or  inflame  the  heart. 

This  was  naturally  to  be  expected,  and  this  I  be- 
gan to  experience.  But  when  I  was  no  longer 
agitated  by  the  perpetual  ardour  of  refinance  and 
-effort  of  perfeverance,  I  found  more  fenfibly  the 
want  of  thofe  entertainments  which  had  formerly 
delighted  me ;  the  day  rofe  upon  me  without  an 
engagement,  and  the  evening  clofed  in  its  natural 
gloom,  without  fummoning  me  to  a  concert  or 
a  ball.  None  had  any  care  to  find  amufements  for 
me,  and  I  had  no  power  of  amufing  myfelf.  Idle- 
nefs  expofed  me  to  melancholy,  and  life  began  to 
languim  in  motionlefs  indifference. 

Mitery  and  fhame  are  nearly  allied.  It  was  not 
without  many  druggies  that  I  prevailed  on  myfelf 
to  confefs  my  uneafmefs  to  FMphemia>  the  only 
friend  who  had  never  pained  me  with  comfort  or 
with  pity.  I  at  laft  laid  my  calamities  before  her, 
rather  to  eafe  my  heart  than  to  receive  afliftance. 
'"  We  muft  diftinguifh,"  faid  (he,  "  my  Victoria, 
f1  thcfe  evils  which  are  impofed  by  providence, 
."  from  thofe  to  which  we  ourfelves  give  the  power 

«  of 
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"  of  hurting  us.     Of  your  calamity,  a  fmall  part  is 

"  the  infliction  of  Heaven,  the  reft  is  little  more 

tf  than  the  corrofion  of  idle  difcontent.     "Jou  have 

"  loll  that  which  may  indeed  fometimes  contribute 

"  to  happinefs,  but  to  which  happiriefs  is  by  no 

"  means, infeparably  annexed.    You  have  loft  what 

<c  the  greater  number  of  the  hurnan  race  never  have 

"  poflefled  ;  what  thofe  on  whom  it  is  bellowed  for 

f<  the  moft  partpoflcfsin  vain;  and  what  you,  while 

"  it  was  yours,  knew  not  how  to  ufe:    You  have 

"  only  loft  early  what  the  laws  of  nature  forbid  you 

"  to  keep  long,  and  have  loft  it  while  your  mind  is 

"  yet  flexible,  and  while  you  have  time  to  fubftitute 

"  more  valuable  and   more   durable  excellencies. 

<{  Confider  yourfelf,  my  Vicloria^  as  a  being  born 

"  to  know,  to  reafon,  and  to  aft;  rife  at  once  from 

**  your  dream  of  melancho'y  to  wifdom  and  to  piety; 

"  you  will  find  that  there  are  other  charms  th.;n 

'*  thofe  of  beauty,  and  other  joys  than  the  praife  of 

««  fools." 

I  am,  SIR,   &c. 

Vic  TO 
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l^uis  fcif,  an  adjiciant  koJicrt:*  craftlna  fanmt 

Tempera  Di  fi'peri !  Hon. 

\Vho  knows  if  Heav'n,  with  ever-bounteous  pow'r, 
Shall  add  to-morrow  to  the  prefent  hour?  FRANCIS. 

|  Rat  yefterday  morning  employed  in  deliberating 
•*  on  which,  among  the  various  fubjecls  that  oc- 
curred to  my  imagination,  I  mould  bellow  the 
paper  of  to-day.  After  a  fliort  effort  of  meditation 
by  which  nothing  was  determined,  I  grew  every 
moment  more  jrrefolute,  my  ideas  wandered  from 
the  firft  intention,  and  I  rather  wifhed  to  think, 
than  thought  upon  any  fettled  fubjedl  :  till  at  laffc 
1  was  awakened  from  this  dream  of  (ludy  by  a  fum- 
mons  from  the  prefs  :  the  time  was  come  for  which 
I  had  been  thus  negligently  puvpofmg  to  provide, 
und,  however  dubious  or  iluggiih,  I  was  now  neccf- 
ii  rated  to  write. 

Though  to  a  writer  whofe  defign  is  fo  coijiprc- 
henfive  and  mifcellaneous,  that  he  may  accommo- 
date himfelf  with  a  topick  from  every  fcene  of  life, 
or  view  of  nature,  it  is  no  great  aggravation  of  his 
talk  to  be  obliged  to  a  fudden  competition  j  yet  1 
could  not  forbear  to  reproach  myfelf  for  having  fo 
long  neglccled  what  was  unavoidably  to  be  done, 
and  of  which  every  moment's  idlenefs  increafed  the 
difficulty.  There  was  however  fome  pleafure  in 
liug  that  I,  wl:o  had  only  tr.fled  till  diligence 
was  neccfiary,  might  llili  congratulate  myfelf  upon 
my  luperiority  to  muhiiiuics,  who  have  trifled  till 
.co  is  vain;  who  c.ui  by  no  degree  of  n6ti- 
or  rffelutiou  1'ccovcr  the  opportunities  whit.h 

voi. in.  i  have- 
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have  flipped  away ;  and  who  are  condemned  by 
their  own  careleilhefs  to  hopelefs  calamity  and 
barren  forrow. 

The  folly  of  allowing  ourfelves  to  delay  what 
\ve  know  cannot  be  finally  efcaped,  is  one  of  the 
general  weakness  which,  in  fpitc  of  the  inilruc- 
tion  of  moralifts,  and  the  rernonftrances  of  rea- 
foil,  prevail  to  a  greater  or  lefs  degree  in  every 
mind:  -even  they  who  moft  fteadily  withftand 
it,  find  it,  if  not  the  mod  violent,  the  mod 
pertinacious  of  their  paffions,  always  renewing 
its  attacks,  and  though  often  vanquiihed,  never 
'tleftroyed. 

It  is  indeed  natural  to  have  particular  regard  to 
the  time  prefent,  and  to  be  moft  felicitous  for 
that  which  is  by  its  nearnefs  enabled  to  make  the 
ftrongeft  impreilions.  When  therefore  any  fharp 
pain  is  to  be  fufrered,  or  any  formidable  danger 
to  be  incurred,  we  can  fcarcely  exempt  ourfelves 
wholly  from  the  feducements  of  imagination  ;  we 
readily  believe  that  another  day  will  bring  fome 
fupport  or  advantage  which  we  now  want ;  and 
are  cafily  pcrfuaded,  that  the  moment  of  neceflity, 
which  we  defire  never  to  arrive,  is  at  a  great 
tliftance  from  us. 

Thus  life  is  languifhed  away  in  the  gloom  of 
anxiety,  and  confumed  in  collecting  refolution 
which  the  next  morning  diffipates  ;  in  forming 
purpofes  which  we  fcarcely  hope  to  keep,  and 
reconciling  ourfelves  to  our  own  cowardice  by 
«xcufes,  which,  while  we  admit  them,  we  know 
to  be  abfurd.  Our  firmnefs  is  by  the  continual 
contemplation  of  mifery  hourly  impaired  ;  every 
fubmiflion  to  our  fear  enlarges  its  dominion  ;  we 
not  -only  wafte  that  time  in  which  the  evil  we 

dread 
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dread  might  have  been  fuffered  and  furmounted,  but 
even  where  procaftination  produces  no  abiblute 
increafe  of  our  difficulties,  make  them  lefs  fuper- 
able  to  ourfelves  by  habitual  terrors.  When  evils 
cannot  be  avoided,  it  is  wife  to  contract  the  in- 
terval of  expectation;  to  meet  the  mifchiefs  which 
will  overtake  us  if  we  fly ;  and  fuffer  only  their 
real  malignity  without  the  conflicts  of  doubt  and 
anguifh  of  anticipation. 

To  act  is  far  eaiier  than  to  fuffer  j  yet  we  every 
•day  fee  the  .progrefs  of  life  retarded  by  the  vis  :ner- 
ti#j  the  mere  repugnance  to  motion,  and  find  mul- 
titudes repining  at  the  want  of  that  which  nothing 
but  idlenefs  hinders  them  from  enjoying.  The  cafe 
of  Tantalus,  in  the  region  of  poetick  punifhmenr, 
was  fomewhat  to  be  pitied,  becaufe  the  fruits  that 
hung  about  him  retired  from  his  hand  ;  but  what 
tendernefs  can  be  claimed  by  thofe  who,  though 
perhaps  they  fuiTer  the  pains  of  Tantalus,  will  never 
•lift  their  hands  for  their  own  relief  ? 

There  is  nothing,  more  common  among  this 
torpid  generation  than  murmurs  and  complaints ; 
murmurs  at  uneafmefs  which  only  vacancy  and 
fufpicion  expofe  them  to  feel,  and  complaints  of 
diftrefles  which  it  is  in  their  own  power  to  remove. 
Lnzinefs  is  commonly  aflbciated  with  timidity. 
Either  fear  originally  prohibits  endeavours  by  in- 
fufing  defpair  of  fuccefs ;  or  the  freqqent  failure  of 
Srrefolute  ftruggles,  and  the  conftant  defire  of  avoid- 
ing labour,  imprefs  by  degrees  lalfe  terrors  on  the 
mind.  But  fear,  whether  natural  or  acquired,  when 
once  it  has  full  poffeffion  of  the  fancy,  never  fails  to 
employ  it  upon  vifions  of  calamity,  fuch  as,  if  they 
are  not  diflipated  by  ufeful  employment,  will  foon 
i  2  ~ 
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overcaft  it  with  horrors,  and  imbittcr  life  not  only 
\\ith  thofe  miferics  by  which  all  earthly  beings  are 
really  more  or  kfs  tormented,  but  with  thofe  which 
do  not  yet  exift,  and  which  can  only  be  ditccrned 
by  the  pcrlpicacky  of  cowardice. 

.  Among  all  who  facrifice  future  advantage  to 
prefent  inclination,  fcr.rcely  any  gain  fo  little  as 
*hofe  that  fuffer  themfelves  to  freeze  in  idlcnefs. 
Others  are  corrupted  by  fonie  enjoyment  of  more 
or  lefs  power  to  gratify  the  paffions ;  but  to  ne- 
glect our  duties,  merely  to  avoid  the  labour  of 
performing  them,  a  labour  which  is  always  punc- 
tually rewarded,  is  furely  to  fink  under  weak 
temptations.  Idlenefs  never  can  fecure  tranquil- 
lity ;  the  call  of  reafon  and  of  conicience  will 
pierce  the  clofeft  pavilion  of  the  fluggard,  and, 
though  it  may  not  have  force  to  drive  him  from 
his  down,  will  be  loud  'enough'  to  hinder  him 
from  fleep.  Tlxjfe  moments  which  he  cannot 
refolvc  to  make  ufeful  by  de.voting  them  to  the 
>;reat  bufincfs  of  his  being,  will  flill  be  ufurped 

•  powers  that  will  not  leave  them  to  his  difpo- 
ial ;  remorfe-  ami  vexation  will  fcize  upon  them, 
.iml  forbid  him  to  enjoy  what  lie  is  fo  dtfircus  to 
appropriate. 

There  are  other  caufcs  of  inactivity  incident 
to  more  a&ive  faculties  and  more  acute  dif- 
cernment.  He  to  whom  many  obje&s  of  pur- 
fuit  arife  at  the  fame  time,  will  frequently  hdi- 
tate  between  different  defires,  till  a  rival  has  pre- 
cluded him,  or  change  his  courfe  as  new  attrac- 
tions prevail,  and  harafs  himfclf  without  ad- 
vancing. He  who  fees  different  ways  to  the 
fame  end,  will,  unlefs  he  watches  carefully  over 
-  .  his 
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his  own  conduct,  lay  out  too  much  of  his  atten- 
tion upon  the  companion  of  probabilities  and  the 
adjuftment  of  expedients,  and  paufe  in  the  choice 
of  his  road,  till  ibme  accident  intercepts  his  jour- 
ney. He  whofe  penetration  extends  to  remote  con- 
fequences,  and  who,  whenever  lie  applies  his  at- 
tention to  any  defign,  difcovers  new  profpects  of 
advantage  and  poflibilities  of  improvement,  will 
not  cafily  be  perfuaded  that  his  project  is  ripe  for 
execution ;  but  will  fuperadd  one  contrivance  to 
another,  endeavour  (o  unite  various  purpoles  in 
one  operation,  multiply  complications,  and  refine 
.niceties,  till  he  is  entangled  in  hi,---  own  icheme, 
and  bewik'ercd  in  the  perplexity  oF  various  inten- 
tions. He  that  refolves  to  unite  all  the  beauties  of 
fituation  in  a  new  purehafe,  tnuft  waite  his  life  in 
roving  to  no  purpofe  from  province  to  province. 
He  that  hopes  in  the  fame  houfe  to  obtain  every 
convenience,  may  draw  plans  and  ftudy  Palladia, 
but  will  never  lay  a  (lone.  .  He  will  attempt  a  trea- 
tife  on  fome  important  fubje£t,  and  amafs  materials, 
confult  authors,  and  ftudy  all  the  dependent  and 
collateral  parts  of  learning, 'but  never  conclude 
himfelf  qualified  to  write.  He  that  has  abilities  to 
conceive  perfection,  will  not  eafiiy  be  content  with- 
out it-,  and  fince  perfection  cannot  be  reached,  will 
lofe  the  opportunity  of  doing  well  in  the  vain  hope 
of  unattainable  excellence. 

The  certainty  that  life  cannot  be  long,  and  the 
probability  that  it  will  be  much  fhorter  than  nature 
allows,  ought  to  awaken  every  man  to  the  active 
profecution  of  whatever  he  is  defirous  to  perform. 
It  is  true,  that  no  diligence  can  afcertain  fuc- 
cols ;  death  may  intercept  the  fwifteft  career; 
i  3  but 
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but  he  who  is  cut  off  in  the  execution  of  an  honeft 
undertaking,  has  at  lead  the  honour  oi  falling  in 
his  rank,  and  has  fought  the  battle,  thougli  he 
miffed  the  victory. 
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CrhM,  K0:i  a;;ir:i'im  »::.•,'.:.;<'.  Hon. 

Place  may  be  chang'd ;  but  \vbo  can  change  his  mind  ? 

1 T  is  impoflible  to  take  a  view  on  any  fide,  or 
obferve  any  of  the  various  dalles  that  form  the 
great  community  of  the  world,  without  difcovering 
the  influence  of  example;  and  admitting  with  new 
coiivicHon  the  obfervation  of  Arij1ot'.et  that  man  is 
an  itiiital-hc  being.  The  greater,  far  the  gv 
number  follow  the  track  which  others  have  beaten, 
virhout  anycuriofity  after  new  difcoveries,  or  am- 
bition of  trufting  themfeJves  to  their  own  conduct. 
And,,  of  thofe  who  break  the  ranks  and  diforder  the 
uniformity  of  the  march,  moft  return  in  a  fhort 
time  from  their  deviation,  and  prefer  the  equal  and 
iteady  £atisfa£Hon  of  fecurity  before  the  frolicks  of 
caprice  and  the  honours  of  adventure. 

In  queftions  difficult  or  dangerous  it  is  indeed 
natural  to  repofe  upon  authority,  and,  when  fear 
happens  to  predominate,  upon  the  authority  of 
thole  whom  we  do  not  in  general  think  wifcr 
than  curfelves.  Very  few  have  abilities  rer; 
tor  the  difcovery  of  abltrufe  truth  ;  and  of  thofe 
few  fome  want  leilure,  and  fome  refolution.  But 
it  is  not  fo  eafy  to  find  the  rcafon  of  the  univc.rf;il 

fubmiflicu 
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fubmiflion  to  precedent  where  every  man  might 
fafely  judge  for  himfelf ;  where  no  irreparable  lois 
can  be  hazarded,  nor  any  nnfchief  of  long  con- 
tinuance incurred.  Vanity  might  be  expected  to 
operate  where  the  more  powerful  paffions  are  not 
.awakened;  the  mere  plealure  of  acknowledging  no- 
Superior  might  produce  flight  fmgularities,  or  the 
hope  of  gaining  fotne  new  degree  of  .happinels 
awaken  the  mind  to  invention  or  experiment. 

If  in  any  cafe  the  fhackles  of  prefcription  could 
be  wholly  fhaken  oif,  and  the  imagination  left  to  a£t 
without  controul,  on  what  cccafion  fhould  it  be 
expected,  but  in  the  feiecliorr  of  lawful  pleafure  ? 
are,  of  which  the  citcnce  is  choice  ;  which 
compuifion  difibciates  from  every  thing  to  which 
nature  has  united  it ;  and  which  owes  not-only  its 
vigour  but  its  being  to  the  fmiles  of  liberty.  Yet 
we  fee  that  the  fenfes,  as  well  as  the  reafon,  are 
regulated  by  credulity  ;  and  that  moft  will  feel,  or 
fay  that  they  feel,  the  gratifications  which  others 
have  taught  them  to  expert. 

At  this  time  of  univeifal  migration,  when  almoft 
every  one,  confiderable  enough  to  attract  regard, 
has  retired,  or  is  preparing  with  all  the  earneitnefs 
of  cliftrefs  to  retire,  into  the  country  ;  when  nothing 
is  to  be  heard  but  the  hopes  of  fpeedy  departure,  of 
the  complaints  of  involuntary  delay  ;  I  have  often 
been  tempted  to  enquire  what  happinefs  is  to  be 
gained,  or  what  inconvenience  to  be  avoided,  by 
this  dated  receffion  ?  Of  the  birds  of  paffage,  fome 
follow  the  fummer,  and  fome  the  winter,  becaufe 
they  iive  upon  fuftenance  which  only  fummer  or 
winter  can  fupply  ;  but  of  the  annual  flight  of  hu- 
man rovers  it  is  much  harder  to  affign  the  reafon,. 
i  4  becaufe 
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beeaufe  they  do  nor  appear  ejihcr  to  lind  < 

thing  wliich  is   not  iqujiiy  atibrdcd  by  the  town 

and  country. 

I  believe  that  many  of  theie  fu;itives  may  have 

.';  of  ir.'.-n.  v.-liofc  continual  wiih  v>-,,.,  U-r  the 

:   of  reiir.'iv.cnt,  who  watched  < 
iiity  to  ftfai  av/;-y  from  obkvv.ii 

.!,  a:u!  dJi^iit  thcmfelvc.s  with./.-: 

'inhere  is  indeed  fcarcely  any  \vriicr  who  h.is 
uot  celcor  happir.els  of- rural  privacy,  ami 

iited  hiraiclf  and  his,  reader  with  t.';e  melody  of 
bird;',  the  whifp^r  of  groves,   and  the  murrour  of 
rivukts  ;  nor  any  ir^.n  eminent  for  e.xtcsit  of  c.:pu- 
tiry,  (>\'  greatnefs  of  exploits,   tlr.it  Iras  not  Lft  bc- 
h'.j'.i  ibme  memorials  of  iouely  wi.  ' 

fi!c:it  I'.iguiiy. 

iBu;  ahnoit  all  abfurdity  of  conduct  arifes  from 
t'ie  imitation  of  thofe  whom  we  cannot  rdemble. 
Thofe  who  thus  tcftiiicd  t^eir  weavinefs  of  tumult 
r.nd  hurry,  and  hafted  with  fo  much  eageraefa  to 
the  leifure  of  retreat,  were  either  men  overw!ie!mod 
with  the  preflure  of  difficult  employments,  haraflVd 
with  importunities,  and  diftra&cd  with  multiplicity; 
or  men  wholly  engroilcd  by  fpeculative  icicnccs, 
who  having  no  other  end  of  life  but  to  learn  and 
teach,  found  their  fearches  interrupted  by  the  com- 
mon commerce  of  civility,  and  their  reafonings 
disjointed  by  frequent  interruptions.  Such  men 
might  reasonably  fly  to  that  eafe  and  convenience 
which  their  condition  allowed  them  to  find  only  in 
the  country.  The  ftatefman  who  clevoud  the 
greater  part  of  bis  time  to  the  public,  was  delir- 
ous  of  keeping  the  remainder  in  his  own  power. 
The  general  ruffled  with  dangers,  wearied  with 

labours, 
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labours,  and  ftunned  with  acclamations,  gladly 
fnatched  an  interval  of  filence  and  relaxation.  The 
natural  lit  was  unhappy  where  the  works  of  Provi- 
dence were  not  always  before  him.  The  reafoner 
could  acljui't  his  fyftems  only  where  his  mind  was 
free  from  the  intrufion  of  outward  objects. 

Such  examples  of  folitude  very  few  of  thofe  who 
are  now  haftening  from  the  town  have  any  preten- 
fions  to  plead  in  their  own  j unification,  fince  they 
cannot  pretend  either  wearinefs  of  labour,  or  defire 
of  knowledge.  They  purpote  nothing  more  than 
to  quit  one  fccne  of  idlenefs  for  another,  and  after 
having  trifled  in  publick,  to  fleep  in  fecrecy.  The 
utmoft  that  they  can  hope  to  gain  is  the  change  of 
ridieuloufnefs  to  obfcurity,  and  the  privilege  of  hav- 
ing fewer  witnefles  to  a  life  of  folly.  He  who  is 
not  fufliciently  important  to  be  diilurbed  in  his 
puriuits,  but  fponds  all  his  hours  according  to  his 
own  inclination,  and  has  more  hours  than  his  men- 
tal faculties  enable  him  to  fill  either  with  enjoyment 
or  dcfirc?,  can  have  nothing  to  demand  of  (hades 
:r.;d  valleys.  As  bravery  is  faid  ta  be  a  panoply, 
mfignificancy  is  always  a  fhelter.  - 

'.Lhere  arc  however  pleafures  and  advantages  in, 
a  rural  fituation,  which  are  not  confined  to  phr- 
lofophers  and  heroes.  The  frefhncfs  of  the  air, 
the  verdure  of  the  \vootls,  the  paint  of  the  mea- 
dows, and  the  unexhaufced  Variety  which  fummcr 
•scatter*  upon  the  earth,  vmy  enfily  give  delight  Ir- 
an unlearned  fpect.itor.  It  is  not  neceiliry  that  he 
who  Itu/n.s  with  pleafure  on  the  colonrs  of  a  flower 
vliould  ftudy  the  principles  of  vegetation,  or  that 
the  Ptolew.-i'u-k  and  Cjptrnicc.n  fyilcm  fliould  be 
:rcd  btii'oro  tiuj  light  of  the  fait  can  gladdvrr, 
i  c  ox 
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or  its  warmth  invigorate.  Novelty  is  itfelf  a  fource 
of  gratification;  and  Milton  juftly  obferves,  that  to 
him  who  has  been  long  pent  up  in  cities  no  rural 
objeft  can  be  prefented,  which  will  not  delight  or 
refrefh  fome  of  his'fenfes. 

Yet  even  thefe  eafy  pleafures  are  miffed  by  the 
greater  part  of  thofe  who  wafte  their  fummer  in 
the  country.  Should  any  man  purfue  his  ac- 
quaintances to  their  retreats,  he  would  find  few 
of  them  liftening  to  Philomel,  loitering  in  woods, 
or  plucking  dailies,  catching  the  healthy  gale  of 
the  morning,  or  watching  the  gentle  corufcations 
of  declining  day.  Some  will  be  difcovered  at  a 
window  by  the ,  road  fide,  rejoicing  when  a  new 
cloud  of  dufl  gathers  towards  them,  as  at  the 
approach  of  a  momentary  fupply  of  converfa- 
tion,  and  a  fiiort  relief  from  the  tedioufnefs  of 
unideal  vacancy.  Others  are  placed  in  the  adja- 
cent villages,  where  they  look  only  upon  houfcs 
as  in  the  reft  of  the  year,  with  no  change  of 
objects  but  what  a  remove  to  any  new  ftreet  in 
London  might  have  given  them.  The  fame  fet  of 
acquaintances  dill  fettle  together,  and  the  form  of 
life  is  not  otherwife  diversified  than  by  doing  the 
fame  things  in  a  different  place.  They  pay  and 
receive  vifits-  in  the  ufual  form,  they  frequent 
the  walks  in  the  morning,  they  deal  cards  at 
night,  they  attend  to  the  fame  tattle,  and  dance 
with  the  fame  partners ;  nor  can  they  at  their 
return  to  their  former  habitation  congratulate 
thcmfelves  on  any  other  advantage,  than  that 
they  have  pafled  their  time  like  others  of  the 
fame  rank ;  and  have  the  fame  right  to  talk  of 
tjie  happinefs  and  beauty  of  the  country,  of  hap- 

^  pincli 
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pinefs  which  they  never  felt,  and  beauty  which  they 
never  regarded. 

To  be  able  to  procure  its  own  entertainments, 
and  to  fubfift  upon  its  own  ftock,  is  not  the  pre- 
rogative of  every  mind.  There  are  indeed  under  - 
Handings  fofertile  and  comprehenfive,  that  they  can 
always  feed  reflection  \vith  new  fupplies,  and  fuffer 
nothing  from  the  preclufion  of  adventitious  amufe- 
menis ;  as  fome  cities  have  within  their  own  walls 
enciofed  ground  enough  to  feed  their  inhabitants  in 
a  fiege.  But  others  live  only  from  day  to  day,  ,and 
muft  be  conftantly  enabled,  by  foreign  fupplies,  to 
keep  out  the  encroachments  of  languor  and  ftupi- 
dity.  .Such  could  not  indeed  be  blamed  for  hover- 
ing within  reach  of  their  ufual  pleafure,  more  than 
any  other  animal  for  not  quitting  its  native  element, 
were  not  their  faculties  contracted  by  their  own 
fault.  But  let  not  thofe  who  go  into  the  country, 
merely  becaufe  they  dare  not  be  left  alone  at  home, 
boaft  their  love  of  nature,  or  their  qualifications  for 
folitude ;  nor  pretend  that  they  receive  inftantane- 
ous  infufions  of  wifdom  from  the  Dr\m1s,  and  are 
able,  when  they  leave  fmoke  and  noile  behind,  to 
act,  or  think,  or  reaibn  for  thcmfelvcs. 
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«/!&?  [JM  KSIVOJ  o/xw;  tavaxo 
'O;  ^'STEJOV  pl»  xjuQn  ivi  ^js-iv,  «XA&  St  $*£». 


Who  dares  think  one  thing,  and  another  tell, 

My  heart  detcfts  him  as  the  gates  of  Hell.  Povr.. 

*T*  H  E  regard  which  they  whofe  abilities  are 
•*•  employed  in  the  works  of  imagination  claim 
from  the  reft  of  mankind,  arifes  in  a  great  meafure 
from  their  influence  on  futurity.  Rank  may  be 
conferred  by  princes,  and  wealth  bequeathed  by 
mifers  or  by  robbers  ;  but  the  honours  of  a  lafting 
name,  and  the  veneration  of  diftant  ages,  only  the 
fons  of  learning  have  the  power  of  bellowing. 
While  therefore  it  continues  one  of  the  charader- 
ffticks  of  rational  nature  to  decline  oblivion,  au- 
thors never  can  be  wholly  overlooked  in  the  fearch 
after  happinefs,  nor  become  contemptible  but  by 
their  own  fault. 

The  man  who  confiders  himfelf  as  conflitutctl 
the  ultimate  judge  of  diiputable  characters,  and 
entrufted  with  the  diflribution  of  the  lad  terrc  final 
rewards  of  merit,  ought  to  fummon  all  his  fortitude 
to  the  fupport  of  his  integrity,  and  refolve  to  dif- 
charge  an  office  of  fuch  dignity  with  the  moft  vigi- 
lant caution  and  fcrupulous  juflice.  To  deliver 
examples  to  pofterity,  and  to  regulate  the  opinion 
of  future  times,  is  no  flight  or  trivial  undertaking  j 
ITT  is  it  eafy  to  commit  more  attrocious  treafon 
againft  the  great  republick  of  humanity,  than  by 
ialiifying  it$  records  and  tnifguiding  its  decrees. 

To 
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To  fcatter  praife  erf  blame  without  regard  to 
juflice,  is  to  deflroy  the  dillin£Hon  of  good  and 
evil.  Many  have  no  other  teil  of  a£Uons  than 
general  opinion  ;  and  all  are  fo  far  influenced  by 
a  ilnie  of  reputation,  that  they  are  often  reftrained 
by  fear  of  reproaeh,  and  excited  by  hope  of  hon- 
our, when  other  principles  have  loll  their  power  j 
nor  can  any  fpecies  of  proflittuion  promote  ge- 
neral depravity  more  than  that  which  dedroys  the 
force  of  praife,  by  (hewing  that  it  may  be  ac- 
quired without  deferving  it,  and  which,  by  fet- 
ting  free  the  active  and  .ambitious  from  the  dread 
of  infamy,  lets  loofe  the  rapacity  of  power,  and 
weakens  the  only  authority  by  which  greatnefs  is 
controlled. 

Praife,  like  gold  and  diamonds,  owes  its  value 
only  to  its  fcarcity.  It  becomes  cheap  as  it  be- 
comes vulgar,  and  will  no  longer  raiie  expecta- 
tion or  animate  enterprife.  It  is  therefore  not 
only  neceflary,  that  wickednefs,  even  when  it  is 
not  fafe  to  cenfure  it,  be  denied  applaufe,  but  that 
goodnefs  be  commended  only  in  proportion  to  its 
degree  ;  and  that  the  garlands,  due  to-  the  great 
benefactors  of  mankind,  be  not  fuftered  to  fade 
upon  the  brow  of  him  who  can  boaft  only  petty 
fervices  and  eafy  virtues. 

Had  thefe  maxims  been  univerfally  received, 
how  much  would  have  been  added  to  the  tafk  oi7 
dedication,  the  work  on  which  ail  the  power  of 
modern  wit  has  been  exhaufted.  How  few  o£ 
thefe  initial  panegyricks  had  appeared,  if  the 
author  had  been  obliged  firft  to  find  a  man  of  vir- 
tue, then  to  diflinguifti  the  diftincT:  fpecies  and 
degree  of  his  defert,  and  at  lafl  to  pay  him  only 
the  honours  which  he  might  juftly  claim.  It  is 

much 
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much  caficr  to  learn  the  name  of  the  laft 
whom  chance  has  exalted  to  wealth  and  power, 
to  obtain  by  the  intervention  of  fome  of  his  cio- 
meft'cks  the  privilege  of  addrefiing  him,  or  in 
confidence  of  the  general  acceptance  of  flattery, 
to  venture  on  an  addrefs  without  any  previous 
felicitation  j  and  after  having  heaped  upon  him 
all  the  virtues  to  which  phiiofophy  has  afligned 
a  name,  inform  him  how  much  more  might  be 
truly  faid,  did  not  the  fear  of  giving  pain  to  his 
modefty  reprefs  the  raptures  of  wonder  and  the 
zeal  of  veneration. 

Nothing  has  fo  much  degraded  literature  from 
Its  natural  rank,  as  the  practice  of  indecent  and 
promifcuous  dedication  •,  for  what  credit  can  he 
expe£V,  who  profeiTes  himfelf  the  hireling  of  va- 
nity, however  profligate,  and  without  ihame  or 
fcruple  celebrates  the  worthlefs,  dignifies  the  mean, 
and  gives  to  the  corrupt,  licentious,  and  opprefiive, 
the  ornaments  which  ought  only  to  add  grace 
to  truth,  and  lovelinefs  to  innocence  ?  Kvrry 
other  kind  of  adulteration,  however  iiv.uneful, 
however  mifchievous,  is  lefs  detcllable  than  the 
crime  of  counterfeiting  characters,  and  fixing  the 
ftamp  of  literary  fanction  upon  the  drofs  and  refufc 
of  the  world. 

Yet  I  would  not  overwhelm  the  authors  with 
the  whole  load  of  infamy,  of  which  part,  per- 
haps the  greater  part,  ought'  to  fall  upon  their 
patrons.  If  he  that  hires  a  bravo,  partakes  the 
guilt  of  murder,  why  fhould  he  who  bribes  a 
flatterer,  hope  to  be  exempted  from  the  ihame  of 
falfehood  ?  The  unhappy  dedicator  is  feldom  with- 
out fomemotiveswhichobftru£r,thor.gh  not  deftroy, 
the  liberty  of  choice;  he  is  opprefied  by  mifcrk-s 

which 
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which  he  hopes  to  relieve,  or  inflamed  by  ambition 
which  he  expects  to  gratify.  But  the  patron  has  no 
incitements  equally  violent ;  he  can  receive  only  a 
fhort  gratification,  with  which  nothing  but  ftupidity 
could  difpofe  him  to  be  pleafed.  The  real  fatisfac- 
tion  which  praife  can  afford  is  by  repeating  aloud 
the  whifpers  of  conscience,  and  by  {hewing  us  that 
we  have  not  endeavoured  to  deferve  well  in  vain. 
Every  other  encomium  is,  to  an  intelligent  mind, 
fatire  and  reproach ;  the  celebration  of  thofe  vir- 
tues which  we  feel  ourfelvcs  to  want,  can  only 
imprefs  a  quicker  fenfe  of  our  own  defects,  and 
(hew  that  we  have  not  yet  fatisfied  the  expecta- 
tions of  the  world,  by  forcing  us  to  obferve  how- 
much  fiction  mud  contribute  to  the  completion  of 
our  character.. 

.  Yet  fometimes  the  patron  may  claim  indul- 
gence ;  for  it  does  not  always  happen,  that  the 
encomiaft  has  been  much  "encouraged  to  his  at- 
tempt. Many  a  haplefs  author,  when  his  book, 
.and  perhaps  his  dedication,  was  ready  for  the 
prefs,  has  waited  long  before  any  one  would  pay 
the  price  of  proftitution,  or  confent  to  hear  the 
praifes  deftined  to  infure  his  name  againft  the 
cafualties  of  time  ;  and  many  a  complaint  has 
been  vented  againft  the  decline  of  learning,  and 
negleft  of  genius,  when  either  parfimonious  pru- 
dence has  declined  expence,  or  honeft  indigna- 
tion rejected  falfehood.  But  if  at  laft,  after  long 
enquiry  and  innumerable  difappointments,  lie 
find  a  lord  willing  to  hear  of  his  own  eloquence 
and  tafte,  a  ftatefman  defirous  of  knowing  how 
a  friendly  hiftorian  will  reprefent  his  conduct,  or 
a  lady  delighted  to  leave  to  the  world  fome  me- 
morial of  her  wit  and  beauty,  fuch  weaknefs  cannot 

be 
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be  cenfured  as  an  inftance  of  enormous  depravity. 
The  wifeft  man  may  by  a  diligent  folicitov  be  fur- 
prifed  in  the  hour  of  weaknefs,  and  perfuaded  to 
iblace  vexation,  or  invigorate  hope,  with  the  mufick 
of  flattery. 

To  cenfure  all  dedications  as  adulatoryand  fervile, 
would  difcover  rather  envy  than  juflice.  Pr;;iie  h 
the  tribute  of  merit,  and  he  that  has  inconteftabiy 
diftinguifhed  himfelf  by  any  publick  performance, 
has  a  right  to  all  the  honours  which,  the  publick  can 
beftow.  To  men  thus  raifed  above  the  rdt  of  the 
community,  there  is  no  need  that  the  book  or  it's 
author  (hould  have  any  particular  relation  :  that  the 
patron  is  known  to  dcferve  refpect,  is  fuificient  to 
vindicate  him  that  pays  it.  To  the  fame  regard 
from  particular  perfons  private  virtue  and  lefs  con- 
fpicuous  excellence  maybe  fometimes  entitled.  An 
author  may  with  great  propriety  infcribe  his  work 
to  him  by  whofe  encouragement  it  was  undertaken, 
or  by  whofe  liberality  he  has  been  enabled  to  profe- 
cute  it,  and  he  may  juftly  rejoice  in  his  own  forti- 
tude that  dares  to  refcae  merit  from  ebfeurity. 

Acribm  exemplis  -vidtor  te  cludere :  mifce 
Ergo  alitpiid  noflrit  de  meritus. 

Thus  much  I  will  indulge  thee  for  thy  e;if>, 
And  mingle  fomttking  of  our  times  to  plt-.ifc. 

DRY  or  N,  juu. 

I  know  not  whether  greater  relaxation  may  not  be 
indulged,  and  whether  hope  as  well  as  gratitude  may 
not  unblameably  produce  a  dedication  ;•  but  let  the. 
•writer  who  pours  out  his  praifea  only  to  propitiate 
power,  or  attract  the  attention  of  grcatnefs,  be  cau- 
tious left  his  defire  betray  him  to  exuberant  eulc 
We  are  naturally  more  apt  to  pleaic  ourfcives  with 

the 
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the  future  than  the  pad,  and  \vhilc  we  luxuriate  in 
expectation,  may  be  cafily  perfuadid  to  purchafs 
v.-hat  we  yet  rate  only  by  imagination,  at  a  higher 
price  than  experience  \vili  warrant. 

But  no  private  vic\vs  or  pcrfonal  regard  can  dif- 
,j  any  man  from  his  general  obligations  to  vir- 
tue and  to  truth.     It  may  happen  in  the  various 
combinations  of  life,  that. a  goo.l  man  may  receive 
favours  from  one,  who,  notwithflanding  his  acci- 
dental beneficence,  cannot  be  juflly  propofed  to  the 
imitation  of  others,  and  whom  therefore  he  mud  find 
er  way  of  rewarding  than  by  publick  cele- 
brations.      Self-love  has  indeed  many  powers  of 
inducement,  but  it  furely  ought  not  to  exalt  any 
'.dual  to  equality  with  die  collective  body  of 
'.hid,  or  perfuade  him  that  a  benefit  conferred  on 
him  is  equivalent  to  every  other. virtue.     Yet  many 
upon  falfe  principles  of  gratitude  have  ventured  to 
extol  wretches,  whom  all  but  their  dependents  num- 
bered among  the  reproaches  of. the  fpecies,  and  whom 
they  would  likewife  have  beheld  with  the  fame  fcorn 
had  they  not  been  hired  to  dimoneft  approbation. 

To  encourage  merit  with  praife  is  the  great  bufi- 
nefs  of  literature  ;  but  praife  muft  lofe  its  influence, 
by  unjufl  or  negligent  diilribution  ;  and  he  that  im- 
pairs its  value  may  be  charged  with  mifapplication 
of  the  power  that  genius  puts  into  his  hands,  and 
with  fquandering  on  guilt  the  recompence  of  virtue. 
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NUMB.  137.    TUESDAY,  July  9,   1751. 

D:m  vitj.it  fl.tlti  viti.i,  in  contraria  currant.  Hos. 

Whilft  fook  one  vice  condemn, 
They  run  into  theoppofite  extreme.  CUEZCU. 

*TpHAT  wonder  is  the  effeft  of  ignorance, 
•*  has  been  often  otferved.  The  awful  ftilinefs 
of  attention,  with  which  the  mind  is  overfpread  at 
the  firft  view  of  an  unexpected  effect,  ceafes  when 
we  have  leifure  to  difentangle  complications  and  in- 
veftigate  caufcs.  Wonder  is  a  paufe  of  real 
fudden  reflation  of  the  mental  progrefs,  which  lafts 
only  while  the  understanding  is  fixed  upon  fome 
fingle  idea,  and  is  at  an  end  when  it  recovers  force 
enough  to  divide  the  object  into  its  parts,  or  mark 
the  intermediate  gradations  from  the  firft  agent  to 
the  laft  confequence. 

It  may  be  remarked  with  equal  truth,  that  igno- 
rance is  often  the  effect  of  wonder.  It  is  common 
for  thofe  who  have  never  accuftomed  themfelves  to 
the  labour  of  enquiry,  nor  invigorated  their  confi- 
dence by  conquefts  over  difficulty,  to  fleep  in  the 
gloomy  quiefcence  of  aftonifhmeJ)t,  without  any 
effort  to  animate  enquiry  or  difpel  obfcurity.  What 
they  cannot  immediately  conceive,  they  confider  as- 
too  high  to  be  reached,  or  too  extenfive  to  bs  com- 
prehended ;  they  therefore  content  themfelves  with 
the  gaze  of  folly,  forbear  to  attempt  what  they  have 
no  hopes  of  performing,  and  rcfign  the  pleafure  of 
rational  contemplation  to  more  pcrtinacio.us  iliuiy 
or  more  active  faculties. 

Among  the  productions  of  mechanick  art,  many 
are  of  a  form  fo  different 'from  that  of  their  first 
materials,  and  many  con  Hit  of  p_  .irts  fo  numerous 

aud 
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and  fo  nicely  adapted  to  each  other,  that  it  is  not 
poffible  to  view  them  without  amazement.  But 
when  we  enter  the  {hops  of  artificers,  obferve  the 
various  tools  by  which  every  operation  is  facilita- 
ted, and  trace  theprogrefs  of  a  marrafa&ure  through 
the  different  hands  that,  in  fucceflion  to  each  other, 
contribute  to  its  perfection,  we  foon  difcover  that 
every  frngle  man  has  an  eafy  talk,  and  that  the 
extremes  however  remote  of  natural  rudenefs  and 
artificial  elegance,  are  joined  by  a  regular  concate- 
nation of  effects,  of  which  every  one  is  introduced 
by  that  which  precedes  it,  and  equally  introduces 
that  which  is  to  follow. 

The  fame  is  the  date  of  intellectual  and  manual 
performances.  Long  -calculations  or  complex  dia- 
grams affright  the  timorous  and  unexperienced 
from  a  fecond  view ;  but  if  we  have  fkill  fufficient 
to  analife  them  into  fimple  principles,  it  will  be  dif- 
covered  that  our  fear  was  groundless.  Divide  and 
eonquer,  is  a  principle  equally  juft  in  fcience  as  in 
policy.  Complication  is  a  fpecies  of  confederacy, 
which,  while  it  continues  united,  bids  defiance  to 
the  moft  active  and  vigorous  intellect ;  but  of 
which  every  member  is  feparately  weak,  and  which 
may  therefore  be  quickly  fubdued  if  it  can  once  be 
broken. 

The  chief  art  of  learning,  as  Lode  has  cbferved4, 
is  to  attempt  but  little  at  a  time.  The  wide  ft  ex- 
curfions  of  the  mind  are  made  by  fliort  flights  fre- 
quently repeated  j  the  moft  lofty  fabricks  of  fcience 
are  formed  by  the  continued  accumulation  of  finglc 
propofitions. 

It  often  happens,  whatever  be  the  caufe,  that 
impatience  of  labour,  or  dread  of  mifcarrbige,  fcizes 
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theft  who  arc  moft  diftinguiflied  for  quickncfs  of 
apprthenfion  ;  and  that  they  who  might  with  great- 
eft  reafon  promife  themfelves  victory,  arc  leait  wil- 
ling to  ha/ard  the  encounter.  This  diffidence, 
.where  the  attention  is  not  laid  afiecp  by  l.i/.inefs,  or 
diilipated  by  pleafures,  can  arife  only  irorr:  confufed 
nil'!  genenil  views,  fuch  as  negligence  fnatches  in 
haibj,  or  from  the  disappointment  of  the  iirit  hopes 
formed  by  arrogance  without  rcfieclion.  To  expect 
.tiuit  the  intricacies  of  fciencc  will  be  pierced  by  a 
ciu'vltf:;  glance,  or  the  eminences  of  f..iu~  a&ended 
xvithout  labour,  is  to  expect  a  particular  privi, 
po\\-cr  dcniud  to  the  reft  of  mankind;  but  to  iu 
that  tin'  maze  is  infcriitable  to  diligence,  or  t]ie 
liflghts  inacceil'able  to  perfeverancc,  is  to  fubmit 
tamely  to  the  tyranny  of  fancy,  and  enchain  the 
mind  in  voluntary  {hackles. 

It  is  the  proper  ambition  of  the  heroes  in  litera- 
ture to  enlarge  the  boundaries  of  knowledge  by  dif- 
covering  and  conquering  new  regions  of  the  intel- 
leclual  world.  To  the  fuccefs  of  fuch  undertakings 
perhaps  fome  degree  of  fortuitous  happinefs  is  nc- 
ceflary,  which  no  man  can  promife  or  procure  to 
himfelf  ;  and  therefore  doubt  and  irrcfolution  may 
be  forgiven  in  him  that  ventures  into  the  unexplor- 
ed abyiTes  of  truth,  ami  attempts  to  find  his  way 
through  the  fluctuations  of  uncertainty  and  the  con- 
flicts of  contradiction.  But  when  nothing  more  is 
required,  than  to  purfue  a  path  already  beaten,  and 
to  trample  obftacles  which  others  have  dcmolifhcd, 
why  fhould  any  man  fo  much  dillruft  his  ov/n  intel- 
lect as  to  imagine  himfelf  unequal  to  the  attempt  ? 

It  were  to  be  wiflied  that  they  who  devote  their 
lives  to  ftudy  would  at  once  believe  nothing  too 
great  for  their  attainment,  and  confider  nothing 
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as  too  little  for  their  regard ;  that  they  would  extend 
their  notice  alike  to  fcience  and  to  life,  and  unite 
fome  knowledge  of  the  prefers t  world  to  their  ac- 
quaintance with  pad  ages"  and  remote  events. 

Nothing  has  fo  much  expofed  men  of  learning 
to  contempt  and  ridicule,  as  their  ignorance  of 
things  which  arc  known  to  all  but  themfelves. 
Thole  who  have  been  taught  to  confider  the  infti- 
tutions  of  the  fchools,  as  giving  the  laft  perfection 
to  human  abilities,  are  furprized  to  fee  men  wrink- 
led with  ftudy,  yet  wanting  to  be  irrftru&ed-in  the 
minute  circumftances  of  propriety,  or  the  necef- 
fary  forms  of  daily  tranfaction  ;  and  quickly  fhake 
off  their  reverence  for  modes  of  education,  which 
they  find  to  produce  no  ability  above  the  reft  of 
mankind. 

Hooks,    fays    Bacon,    can  never   teach    tl?e  ufe  of 
Inks.     The  (ludent  muit  learn  by  commerce  with 
mankind  to  reduce  his   fpoculations    to  practice, 
and  accommodate  his  knowledge  to  the  mirpofes  of 
life. 

It  is  too  common  for  thofe  who  have  been  bred 
to  fcholaftick  profeflions,  and  pafled  much  of  their 
time  in  academies  where  nothing  but  learning  con- 
fers honours,  to  difregavd  every  other  qualification, 
and  to  imagine  that  they  fhall  find  mankind  ready 
to  pay  homage  to  their  knowledge,  and  to  crowd 
about  them  for  imtruction.  They  therefore  ftep 
out  from  their  cells  into  the  open  world,  with  ail 
the  confidence  of  authority  and  dignity  of  import- 
ance ;  they  look  round  about  them  at  once  with 
ignorance  and  fcorn  on  a  race  of  beings  to  whom, 
they  are  equally  unknown  and  equally  contempt- 
able,  but  whofe  manners  they  muit  imitate,  and 

with 
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withwhofe  opinions  they  mud  comply,  if  they  de- 
tire  to  pafs  their  time  happily  among  them. 

To  leflen  that  difdain  with  which  fcholars  are 
inclined  to  look  on  the  common  bufinefs  of  the 
world,  and  the  unwillingnefs  with  which  they  con- 
defcend  to^  learn  what  is  not  to  be  found  in  any 
fyftem  of  philofophy,  it  may  be  neceflary  to  con- 
fider,  that  though  admiration  is  excited  by  abftrufs 
refearches  and  remote  difcoveries,  yet  pleafure  is 
not  given,  nor  afle&ion  conciliated,  but  by  foftcr 
accomplifhments,  and  qualities  more  eafily  com- 
i-iunicab!e  to  thole  about  us.  He  that  can  only 
convcrfe  upon  queftions,  about  which  only  a  finall 
part  of  mankind  has  knowledge  fufficient  to  make 
them  curious,  muft  lofe  his  days  in  unfocial  filence, 
and  live  in  the  crowd  of  life  without  a  companion. 
He  that  can  only  be  ufeful  in  great  cccafions,  may 
die  without  exerting  his  abilities,  and  ftand  a  help- 
iefs  fpeftator  of  a  thoufand  vexations  which  fret 
away  happinefs,  and  which  nothing  is  required  to 
remove  but  a  little  dexterity  of  conduct  and  readi- 
iiefs  of  expedients. 

No  .degree  of  knowledge  attainable  by  man  is 
able  to  fethim  above  the  want  of  hourly  ailiflancc, 
or  to  extinguifli  the  defire  of  fond  endearments 
and  tender  ofHcioufnefs  ;  and  tlrcrefore,  no  one 
(hould  think  it  unnecciTary  to  learn  thofe  arts  by 
which  friendfliip  may  be  gained.  Kindnefs  is  pre- 
ferred by  a  conftant  reciprocation  of  benefits  or  i:i- 
terchange  of  pleafure*  ;  but  fuch  benefits  on> 
be  bellowed,  as  others  are  capable  to  receive,  and 
fuch  pleafures  only  imparted,  as  others  are  qu.. 
to  enjoy. 

By  this  defcent  from  the  pinnacles  of  art   no 

honour  will  be   loft  ;    for  thv   condefcenfions  of 

9  learning 
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learning  are  always  overpaid  by  gratitude.  An  ele- 
vated genius  employed  in  little  things,  appears,  to 
ufe  the  fimile  of  Longinust  like  the  fun  in  his  even- 
ing declination, he  remitshis  fplendor  but  retains  his 
magnitude,  and  pleafes  more  though  he  dazzles  lefs. 
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teatm  iibcat  mihi  fbrdida  ntra 

Atqiic  hunt: its  balitare  caps,  et  figerc  ccrvcs.  VJRG, 

With  me  retire,  and  leave  the  pomp  of  courts 
For  humble  cottages  and  rural  fports. 

To  the  RAMBLER. 


nr HOUGH  the  contempt  with  which  you 
-*  have  treated  the  annual  emigrations  of  the  gay 
and  bufy  part  of  mankind,  is  juftified  by  daily  ob- 
fervation,  fmce  moft  of  thofe  who  leave  the  town, 
neither  vary  their  entertainments  nor  enlarge  their 
notions  ;  yet  I  fuppofe  you  do  not  intend  to  repre- 
fent  the  practice  hfelf  as  ridiculous,  or  to  declare 
that  he  whofe  condition  puts  the  diftribution  of  his 
time  into  his  own  power  may  not  properly  divide 
it  between  the  town  and  country. 

That  the  country,  and  only  the  country,  dif- 
plays  the  inexhaullible  varieties  of  nature,  and  fup- 
plies  the  philofophical  mind  with  matter  for  admi- 
ration and  enquiry,  never  was  denied ;  but  my 
curioiity  is  very  little  attracted  by  the  colour  of  a 
flower,  the  anatomy  of  an  infect,  or  the  ftru£hire 
of  a  neft  j  I  am  generally  employed  upon  human 

manners, 
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manners,  and  therefore  fill  up  the  months  of  rur.il 
lr:ifure  with  remarks  on  thole  wlio  Jive  within  the 
c'fcle  of  my  notice.  If  writers  \vould  more  fre- 
quently vifit  thofe  regions  of  negligence  and  liberty, 
they  might  divcrfify  their  repreientations,  and  mul- 
tiply their  images,  i'or  in  the  country  are  original 
chura&ers  chiefly  to  be  found.  In  cities,  and  yet 
more  in  courts,  the  minute  difcriminntions  which 
difiinguuh  one  iVoin  another  are  for  the  mo;;. 
effaced,  the  peculiarities  of  temper  and  opinion  are 
gradually  worn  away  hy  promilcuous  cohvc;. 
angular  bodies  anil  uneven  furfaces  lofc  their  points 
and  afperities  by  frequent  attrition  agaiuft  one  an- 
other, and  approach  by  degrees  to  uniform  rotun- 
dity. The  prevalence  of  faihion,  the  influence  of 
example,  the  defire  of  applaufe,  and  the  dread  of 
cenfure,obftm£t  the  natural  tendencies  of  the  mind, 
and  check  the  fancy  in  its  firft  efforts  to  break  forth 
into  experiments  of  en  price. 

Few  inclinations  are  fo  ftrong  as  to  grow  i:n 
into  habits,  when  they  mull  ftruggle  with  the  con- 
fl.mt  oppofition  of  fettled  forms   and  eftabliihed 
cuflcms.     But  in  the  country  every  man  is  a  ; 
rate  and  Independent  being  :  folitude  flatters  irrc- 
g-ularity  with   liopes  of  fecrecy  :  and   wealth,  re- 
moved from-  the  mortification  of  companion  ar.d 
the  awe  of  equality,  fwells  into  contemptuous 
fulence,  and   fets  blame  and  laughter  at  defi.^ 
the  impuifes  of  nature  act   unreltrained,  and  tl.e 
difpofilion  dares  to  fliew  itfelf  in  its  true   form, 
without  any  difguife  of  hypocrify  or  cl. 
of  elegaiicc.     Every  one  indulges  the  full  c: 
ment  of  his  own  choice,  and  talks,  and  lives  with 
ro  other  view  than  to  pleafe  himfelf,  withou- 
quiring  l.ow  far  he  deviates  from  the  general  pr.-c- 
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tice,  or  ccnfidering  others  as  entitled  to  any  account 
of  his  fentiments  or  actions.  If  he  builds  or  de- 
molifhes,  opens  or  enclofes,  deluges  or  drains,  it  is 
not  his  care  what  may  be  the  opinion  of  thofe  who 
are  (killed  in  perfpe£tive  or  architecture,  it  is  fuih- 
cient  that  he  has  no  landlord  to  control  him,  and 
that  none  has  any  right  to  examine  in  what  projects 
the  lord  of  the  manor  fpends  his  own  money  on  his 
own  "grounds. 

For  this  reafon  it  is  not  very  common  to  want 
fubjetls  for  rural  converfation.  Almoft  every  man 
is  daily  doing  fomethingwhich  produces  merriment, 
wonder,  or  refentment,  among  his  neighbours. 
This  utter  exemption  from  restraint  leaves  every 
anomalous  quality  to  operate  in  its  full  extent,  and 
fuffers  the  natural  character  to  diffule  itfelf  to  every 
part  of  life.  The  pride  which,  under  the  check 
of  publick  obfervation,  would  have  been  only 
vented  among  fervants  and  dornefticks,  becomes  in 
a  country  baronet  the  torment  of  a  province,  and 
inftead  of  terminating  in  the  deffcruclion  of  China 
ware  and  glaffes, ruins  tenants,  difpolTefles  cottagers, 
and  haraffes  villages  with  a6lions  of  trefpafs  and  bills 
of  indictment. 

It  frequently  happens  that  even  without  violent 
paffions,  or  enormous  corruption,  the  freedom  and 
laxity  of  a  rufcick  life  produces  remarkable  particu- 
larities of .  condudt  or  manner.  In  the  province 
where- 1  now  rcfidc,  we  have  one  lacly  eminent  for 
wearing  a  gown  always  of  the  fame  cut  and  colour; 
another  for  (baking  hands  with  thole  that  vifit  her; 
and  a  third  for  uuil/.:,.!:e'n  refoiution  never  to  let  tea 
or  coffee  enter  her  houfe. 

But  of  all  the  female  charadlers  which -tliis  place 
affords,  I  have  found  none  fo  worthy. of  attention  as 

VOL.  III.  K  t'i;;r. 
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that  of  Mrs.  Bufy,  a  widow,  who  loft  her  hufband 
in  her  thirtieth  year,  and  has  fince  paffed  her  time  at 
the  manor-houfe,  in  the  government  of  her  children, 
and  the  management  of  the  eflate. 

Mrs,  Bufy  was  married  at  eighteen,  from  a  board- 
ing-fchool,  where  (he  had  pafled  her  time  like  other 
young  ladies  in  needle-work,  with  a  few  intervals  of 
dancing  and  reading.  When  {he  became  a  bride 
fhe  fpent  one  winter  with  her  hufband  in  town, 
where  having  no  idea  of  any  conversion  beyond 
the  formalities  of  a  vifit,  fhe  found  nothing  to  en- 
gage her  pafRoas ;  and  when  me  had  been  one  night 
at  court,  and  two  at  an  opera,  and  fcen  the  Monu- 
ment, the  Tombs,  and  the  Tower,  fhe  concluded 
that  Lofidcn  had  nothing  more  to  fliew,  and  won- 
dered that  when  women  had  once  feen  the  world 
they  could  not  be  content  to  flay  at  home.  She 
therefore  went  willingly  to  the  ancient  feat,  and  for 
feme  years  fludied  houfewifery  under  Mr.  Huffs 
mother,  with  fo  much  afliduity,  that  the  old  lady, 
when  fhe  died,  bequeathed  her  a  caudle-cup,  a 
foup-difh,  two  beakers,  and  a  cheft  of  table-linen 
fpun  by  herfelf. 

Mr.  Jittfy  finding  the  economical  qualities  of  his 
lady,  refigned  his  affairs  wholly  into  her  hands,  and 
devoted  his  life  to  his  pointers  and  his  hounds.  He 
never  vifited  his  eftates,  but  to  deftroy  the  partridges 
or  foxes  ;  and  often  committed  fuch  devastation!  in 
the  rage  of  pleafure,  that  fome  of  his  tenants  «fufed 
to  hold  their  lands  at  the  ufual  rent.  Their  land- 
lady perfuaded  them  to  be  fatisfied,  and  entreated 
her  hufband  to  difmifs  his  dogs,  with  many  exacl: 
calculations  of  the  ale  drank  by  his  companions, 
and  corn  confumed  by  the  horfes,and  rcmonflrances 
againft  the  infolence  of  the  huntfman,  and  the 

frauds 
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frauds  of  the  groom.  The  huntfman  was  too  necef- 
favy  to  his  happinefs  to  bedifcarded;  and  he  had  ftill 
continued  to  ravage  his  own  eftate,had  he  not  caught 
a  cold  and  a  fever  by  fhooting  mallards  in  the  fens. 
His  fever  was  followed  by  a  confumption,  which  ia 
a  few  months  brought  him  to  the  grave. 

Mrs.  Bufy  was  too  much  an  economift  to  feel 
either  joy  or  forrow  at  his  death.  She  received  the 
compliments  and  confolations  of  her  neighbours  in  a 
dark  room,  out  of  which  (he  ftole  privately  every 
night  and  morning  to  fee  the  cows  milked;  and  after 
a  few  days  declared  that  ihe  thought  a  widow  migLt 
employ  herfeif  better  than  in  nuriing  grief;  and 
that,  for  her  part,  fhe  was  refolved  that  the  fortunes 
of  her  children  fhould  not  be  impaired  by  her  neglccl. 

She  therefore  immediately  applied  herfelf  to  the 
reformation  of  abufes.  She  gave  away  the  dogs, 
diicharged  the  lervants  of  the  kennel  and  (table,  and 
fent  the  horfes  to  the  next  fair,  but  rated  at  fo  high 
a  price,  that  they  returned,  unfold.  She  was  re- 
folved  to  have  nothing  idle  about  her,  and  ordered 
them  to  l>2  employed  in  common  drudgery.  They 
loft  their  fleeknefs  and  grace,  «nd  were  loon  pur- 
chafed  at  half  the  value. 

She  foon  difencumbered  herfelf  from  her  weeds, 
and  put  on  a  riding-hood,  a  coiirfe  apron,  and  fhort 
psttico  its,  and  has  turned  a  large  manor  into  a  farm, 
of  which  (lie  take:-;  the  management  wholly  upon 
Kertelf.  She  rifes  before  the  fun  to  order  the  horfi  $ 
to  their  goer:?,  and  fees  them  well  rubbed  down  ;t. 
their  return  from  work;  fhe  attends  the  dairy  morn- 
ing and  evening,  -and  watches  when  a  calf  falls  th;.;: 
it  may  be  carefully  nurfed  ;  ihe  walks  out  among  the 
ihecp  at  noon,  counts  the  lambs,  and  obferves  the 
cc.s,  and,  where  {he  finds  a  gun,  {'tops  it  with  a 
K  2  bufh 
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bufh  till  it  can  be  better  mended.  In  harveft  fhe 
rides  afield  in  the  waggon,  and  is  very  liberal  of  her 
ale  from  a  wooden  bottle.  At  her  Icifure  hours  fhe 
looks  goofe  eggs,  airs  the  wool  room,  and  turns  the 
cheefe. 

When  refpecl  or  curiofity  brings  vifirants  to  her 
Iioufe,  me  entertains  them  with  prognollicks  of  a 
fcarcity  of  wheat,  or  a  rot  among  ti •_  iluvn,  and 
always  thinks  herfelf  privileged  to  difmifs  them, 
when  {he  is  to  fee  the  hogs  fed,  or  to  count  her 
poultry  on  the  rooft. 

The  only  tilings  neglefted  about  her  are  her 
children,  whom  (lie  has  taught  nothing  but  the 
lowcil  houfehold  duties.  In  my  laic  vifit  I  met  mifs 
Bufy  carrying  grains  to  a  fick  cow,  and  wns  enter- 
tained with  the  accomplifhments  of  her  eldcil  fon,  a 
.youth  of  fuch  early  maturity,  that  though  he  is  only 
fixteen,  (he  can  trull  him  to  fell  corn  in  the  market. 
Her  younger  daughter,  who  is  eminent  for  her 
beauty,  though  fomewhat  tanned  in  making  hay, 
was  bufy  in  pouring  out  ale  to  the  ploughmen, 
that  every  one  might  have  an  equal  (hare. 

I  could  not  but  look  with  pity  on  this  young 
family,  doomed  by  the  abfurd  imprudence  of  their 
mother  to  ignorance  and  meanncfs  5  but  when  I 
recommended  a  more  elegant  education,  was  an- 
fwered,  that  fhe  never  faw  bookifh  or  finical  peo- 
ple grow  rich,  and  that  fhe  was  good  for  nothing 
herfelf  till  fhe  had  forgotten  the  nicety  of  the  board- 
ing-fchool, 

I  am,  Yours,  £cc. 

BUCOLUS. 
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NUMB.  139.    TUESDAY,  July  16,  1751. 

Sit  c;tod  visfimplex  ditntaxat  ct  tinuii:,  HOR. 

Let  ev'y  piece  be  fimple  and  be  one. 

TT  is  required  by  Ariflotle  to  the  perfection  of  a 
•*•  tragedy,  and  is  equally  neceffary  to  every  other 
fpecies  of  regular  compofition,  that  it  fhould  have 
a  beginning,  a  middle,  and  an  end.  "  The  begin- 
"  ning,"  fays  he,  "  is  that  which  has  nothing  ne- 
"  ceflarily  previous,  but  to  which  that  which  fol- 
<c  lows  is  naturally  confequent ;  the  end,  on  the 
"  contrary,  is  that  which  by  necefiity,  or  at  lead 
**  according  to  the  common  courfe  of  things,  fuc- 
*'  ceeds  fomething  elfe,  but  which  implies  nothing 
"  conCequent  to  itfeif ;  the  middle  is  connected  on 
"  one  fide  to  fornething  that  naturally  goes  before, 
"  and  on  the  other  to  ibmething  that  naturally  fol- 
«  lows  it." 

Such  is  the  rule  laid  down  by  this  great  critick, 
for  the  difpofition  of  the  different  parts  of  a  well  con- 
ftituted  fable.  It  muft  begin,  where  it  may  be  made 
intelligible  without  introduction  •,  and  end,  where 
the  mind  is  left  in  repofe,  without  expectation  of  any 
farther  event.  The  intermediate  pailages  muft  join 
the  laft  effect  to  the  firit  caufe,  by  a  regular  and  un- 
broken concatenation;  nothing  muft  be  therefore 
inferted  which  does  not  apparently  arife  from  fome- 
thing  foregoing,  and  properly  make  way  for  fome- 
thing  that  fucceeds  it. 

This  precept  is  to  be  underftood  in  its  rigour 
only  with  refpecl  to  great  and  eiTential  events,  and 
cannot  be  extended  in  the  fame  force  to  minuter 
circumftances  and  arbitrary  decorations,  which  yet 
are  more  happy  as  they  contribute  more  to  the 
K  3  main 
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main  defign;  for  it  is  always  a  proof  of  extenfivc 
thought  and  accurate  circumfpecUon,  to  promote 
varous  purpofes  by  the  fame  act ;  and  the  idea 
of  an  iornament  admits  ufe,  though  it  fcems  to  ex- 
clude neceffity. 

Whoever  purpofes,  as  it  is  exprefled  by  Jlfi/fc/it 
to  build  the  lofty  rhinit'^  mull  acquaint  himlelf  with 
this  law  of  poetical  architecture,  and  take  care  that 
his  edifice  be  folid  as  well  as  beautiful ;  that  nothing 
Hand  fingle  or  independent,  fo  as  that  it  may  be 
taken  away  without  injuring  the  reft;  but  that  from 
the  foundation  to  the  pinnacles  one  part  reft  firm 
upon  another. 

This  regular  and  confequential  diftribution,  is 
among  common  authors  frequently  neglected ;  but 
the  failures  of  thofe,  whofe  example  can  have  no 
influence,  may  be  fafely  overlooked,  nor  is  it  of 
much  ufe  to  recall  obfcure  and  unregarded  names 
to  memory  for  the  fake  of  fporting  with  their 
infamy.  But  if  there  is  any  writer  whofe  genius, 
can  embellifh  impropriety,  and  whofe  authority  can 
make  error  venerable,  his  works  are  tl 
objects  of  critical  inquifition.  To  expunge  faults 
v.  here  there  nre  r.o  excellencies,  is  a  t,:ik  equally 
».  {'clefs  \vith  thut  of  the  chcmiil,  who  employs  the 
arts  of  feparation  and  refinement  upon  ore  in 
which  no  precious  metal  is  contained  to  reward  his 
operations. 

The  tragedy  of  Samfon  Agontftes  has  been  cele- 
brated as  the  fecond  work  of  the  great  author  of 
Paradife  Lojly  and  oppofed  with  all  the  confidence 
of  triumph  to  the  dramatick  performances  of  other 
nations.  It  contains  indeed  juft  fentiments,  maxims 
of  wifdom,  and  oracles  of  piety,  and  many  paf- 
fages  written  with  the  ancient  fnirit  of  choral 

,  poetry, 
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poetry,  in  which  there  is  a  juft  and  pleafing  mixture 
of  Scnecas  moral  declamation,  with  the  wild  enthu- 
fiafm  of  the  Greek  writers.  It  is  therefore  worthy 
of  examination,  whethej  a  performance  thus  illu- 
minated with  genius,  and  enriched  with  learning,  is 
compofed  according  to  the  indifpenfablc  laws  of 
Ariftotglian  criticifm  :  and,  omitting  at  prefent  all 
other confiderationSjwhether  it  exhibits  a  beginning, 
a  middle,  and  an  end. 

The  beginning  is  undoubtedly  beautiful  and  pro- 
per, opening  with  a  graceful  abruptnefs,  and  pro- 
ceeding naturally  to  a  mournful  recital  of  fadis  ne- 
ceffary  to  be  known. 

Samfofi.   A  little  onward  lend  thy  guiding  Inml 
To  thefe  dark  fteps,  a  little  farther  on ; 
For  yonder  bank  hath  choice  of  fun  and  (hade  ; 
There  I  am  wont  to  fit  when  any  chairce 
Relieves  me  from  my  taflc  of  fervile  toil, 
Daily  in  the  common  prifon  elfs  cr.join'd  me. — 
— O  wherefore  was  my  birth  from h^.,";;  untold 

Twice  by  an  angei  r • 

— Why  was  my  breeding  order'd  and  prcibrib't!, 
As- of  a  perfon  feparate  to  God, 
Defign'd  for  great  exploits  ;  if  I  muft  die 
Betray'd,  captiv'd,  and  both  my  eyes  put  out  ? 
— Whom  have  I  to  complain  of  but  myfelf  ? 
Who  this  high  gift  of  ftrength,  committed  to  me, 
In  what  part  lodg'd,  how  eafily  bereft  me, 
Under  the  feat  of  filence  could  not  keep, 
But  weakly  to  a  woman  muft  reveal  it. 

His  foliloquy  is  interrupted  by  a  chorus  or  company 

of  men  of  his  own  tribe,  who  condole  his  miferies, 

extenuate   his  fault,  and  conclude  with  a  folemn 

K  4  vindica- 
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vindication  of  divine  juftice.  So  that  at  the  conclu- 
fion  of  the  firft  aft  there  is  no  defign  laid,  no  dif- 
covery  made,  nor  any  difpofition  formed  towards 
the  fubfcquent  event. 

In  the  fecond  aft,  Mancah,  the  father  of  Sarnfon, 
comes  to  feek  his  fon,  and,  being  fliewn  him  by  the 
chorus,  breaks  out  into  lamentations  of  his  mifery, 
andcomparifonsof  his  prefent  with  his  former  (late, 
reprefenting  to  him  the  ignominy  which  his  religion 
fufters,  by  the  feltival  this  day  celebrated  in  honour 
of  Dngon,  to  whom  the  idolaters  afcribed  Lis  over- 
throw. 

Thou  bear'ft 

Enough,  and  more,  the  burden  of  that  fault; 
Bitterly  haft  thou  paid  and  ftill  art  paying 
That  rigid  fcore.     A  worfe  thing  yet  remains, 
This  day  the  Phiiijlines  a  pop'lar  feaft 
Here  celebrate  in  Gaza  ;  and  proclaim 
Great  pomp  and  facrifice,  and  praifes  loud 
To  Dagon,  as  their  God,  who  hath  dclivcr'd 
Thee,  Samfcn,  bound  and  blind  into  their  hands, 
Them  out  of  thine, who  flew'ft  them  many  a  flain. 

Samfon,  touched  with  this  reproach,  makes  a  re- 
ply equally  penitential  and  pious,  which  his  father 
confiucrs  as  the  effufion  of  prophctick  conlidcncx, 

San-  '-God,  be  fure, 

Will  not  connive  or  linger  thus  provok'd, 
But  will  arife  and  his  great  name  aflcrt : 
Dagoti  mull  iloop,  and  lliall  ere  long  receive 
Such  a  dilcomfst,  as  fhall  quite  defpoil  him 
Of  all  thefc  boaitcd  trophies  won  on  me. 

Ma) 
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Manoah.     With  caufe  this  hope  relieves  thee, 

and  thefe  words 

I  as  a  prophecy  receive  ;  for  God, 
Nothing  more  certain,  will  not  long  defer 
To  vindicate  the  glory  of  his  name. 

This  part  of  the  dialogue,  as  it  might  tend  to 
animate  or  exafperate  Samfou,  cannot,  I  think,  be 
cenfured  as  wholly  fuperfluous;  but  the  fucceed- 
ing  difpute,  in  which  Sawfi:  contends  to  die,  and 
which  his  father  breaks  off,  that  he  may  go  to  fo- 
licit  his  releafe,  is  only  valuable  for  its  own  beau- 
ties, and  has  no  tendency  to  introduce  any  thing 
that  follows  it. 

The  next  event  of  the  drama  is  the  arrival  o£ 
ZX.7;'/c,'/>,  with  all  her  graces,  artifices,  and  allure- 
mencs.  This  produces  a  dialogue,  in  a  very  high 
degree  elegant  and  inftru&ive,  from  which  fhe 
retires,  after  fhe  has  exhaufled  her  perfuafions, 
and  is  no  more  fecn  nor  heard  of ;  nor  has  her 
vifit  any  effect  but  that  .of;  railing  the  character 
of  Sam/l.'i. 

In  the  fourth  a<£t  enters  Harapbat  the  giant  of 
Gutky  whofe  name  had  never  been  mentioned 
before,  and  who  has  now  no  other  motive  of  com- 
ing, than  to  fee  the  man  whofe  ftrength  and  actions 
are  fo  loudly  celebrated. 


Haraph. Much  I  have  heard 

Of  thy  prodigious  might,  and  feats  perform'd 

J.ible  to  me  ;  in  this  difpleas'd, 
That  I  was  never  prcfent  in  the  place 
Of  thofe  encounters,  where  we  might  have  tried 
Lr.ch  other's  fcrce  in  camp  or  lifted  fields  : 
And  now  am  corae  to  ice  of  whom  fuch  noife 
K  5  Hath 
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Hath  walk'd  about,  and  each  limb  to  furvey, 
If  thy  appearance  anfwer  loud  report. 

Samfen  challenges  him  to  the  combat;  and,  after  an 
interchange  of  reproaches,  elevated  by  repeated  de- 
fiance on  one  fide,  and  imbittered  by  contemptuous 
infults  on  the  other,  Harapha  retires;  we  then  hear  it 
determined, by  Samfon  and  the  chorus,  that  no  confe- 
quencegood  or  bad  will  proceed  from  their  interview. 

Chorus.     He  will  dire&ly  to  the  lords,  I  fear, 
And  with  malicious  counfel  ftir  them  up 
Some  way  or  other  farther  to  afflift  thee. 

Samf.  He  muft  allege  fome  caufe,  and  offer'd 

fight 

Will  not  dare  mention,  left  a  ,queftion  rife, 
Whether  he  durfl  accept  the  ofter  or  not ; 
And  that  he  durfl.  not,  plain  enough  appcar'd. 

At  laft,  in  the  fifth  a£t,  appears  a  meflenger  from 
the  lords  afiembled  at  the  feltival  of  Dagont  with  a 
fummons  by  which  Samfon  is  required  to  come  and 
entertain  them  with  fome  proof  of  his  (Irength. 
Stimforty  after  a  (hort  expoftulation,  difmifles  him 
with  a  firm  and  refolute  refufal ;  but  during  the  ab- 
fence  of  the  meflenger,  having  a  while  defended  the 
propriety  of  his  conduct,  he  at  lalt  declares  himiclf 
moved  by  a  fecret  impulfe  to  comply,  and  utters 
fome  dark  prefages  of  a  great  event  to  be  brought  to 
pafsbyhis  agency,under  the  direction  of  Providence. 

Samf.  Be  of  good  courage;  I  begin  to  feel 
Some  roufing  motions  in  me,  which  difpofe 
To  fomething  extraordinary  my  thoughts. 
I  with  this  meflenger  will  go  along, 

Nothing 

9 
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Nothing  to  do,  be  fure,  that  may  difhonour 
Our  law,  or  (lain  my  vow  of  Nazarite. 
If  there  be  ought  of  prefage  in  the  mind, 
This  day  will  be  remarkable  in  my  life. 
By  fome  great  act,  or  of  my  days  the  laft. 

While  Samfon  is  conduced  off  by  the  meflenger, 
his  father  returns  with  hopes  of  fuccefs  in  his  felicit- 
ation, upon  which  he  confers  with  the  chorus-  till 
their  dialogue  is  interrupted,  firft  by  a  ihout  of 
triumph,  and  afterwards  by  fcreams  of  horror  and 
agony.  As  they  Hand  deliberating  where  they 
mall  be  fecure,  a  man  who  had  been  prefent  at  the 
mow  enters^  and  relates  how  Samfon,  having  pre- 
vailed on  his  guide  to  fuffer  him  to  lean  againft  the 
main  pillars  of  the  theatrical  edifice,  tore  down  the 
roof  upon  the  fpettators  and  himfelf. 


-Thofe  two  maffy  pillars, 


With  horrible  confuiion,  to  and  fro, 

He  tugg'd,he  (hook,  till  down  they  came,  and  drew 

The  whole  roof  after  them,  with  burft  of  thunder. 

Upon  the  heads  of  all  who  fat  beneath 

Samfon  with  thefe  immixt,  inevitably 

Pull'd  doini  the  fame  deftru&ion  on  himfelf. ' 

This  is  undoubtedly  ajuft  andregular  cataftrophe, 
and  the  poem,  therefore,  has  a  beginning  and  an  end 
which  Arijhtle  himfelf  could  not  have  difapprovedj 
but  it  mull  be  allowed  to  want  a  middle,  mice  no- 
thing paffes  between  the  firft  act  and  the  laft,  that 
either  haftens  or  delays  the  deatli  of  Samfon.  The 
whole  drama,  if  its  fuperfluities  were  cut  off,  would 
fcarcely  fill  a  fingle  act ;  yet  this  is  the  tragedy 
which  ignorance  hasadmired,and  bigotry  applauded* 

K6 
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arn  Lucili  faator  inepte  ejl, 
Ut  non  hoc  fntcatur.  Ho  n. 

What  dealing  bigot,  to  his  faults  fo  blind, 
As  not  to  grant  me  this,  can  Milton  find  ? 

T  is   common,  fays  Bacon,    to  defire  the  end 

without  enduring  the  means.  Every  member 
of  fociety  feels  and  acknowledges  the  neceflity  of 
detecting  crimes,  yet  fcarce  any  degree  of  virtue  or 
reputation  is  able  to  fecure  an  informer  from  pub- 
lick  hatred.  The  learned  world  has  always  admit- 
ted the  ufefulnefs  of  critical  difquifitions,  yet  he  that 
attempts  to  (hew,  however  modeftly,  die  failures  of 
a  celebrated  writer,  (hall  furely  irritate  his  admirers, 
and  incur  the  imputation  of  envy,  captioufnefs,  and 
malignity. 

With  this  danger  full  in  my  view,  I  fhall  pro- 
ceed to  examine  the  fentiments  of  Milton's  tragedy, 
which,  though  much  lefs  liable  to  cenfure  than  the 
difpofition  of  his  plan,  are,  like  thofe  of  other  writers, 
fometimes  expofed  to  juft  exception  for  want  of 
care,  or  want  of  difcernment. 

Sentiments  are  proper  and  improper  as  they 
confift  more  or  lefs  with  the  character  and  circum- 
itances  of  the  perfon  to  whom  they  are  attributed, 
with  the  rules  of  the  compofition  in  which  they  are 
found,  or  with  the  fettled  and  unalterable  nature 
of  things. 

It  is  common  among  the  tragick  poets  to  intro- 
duce their  perfons  alluding  to  events  or  opinions, 
of  which  they  could  not  poffibly  have  any  know- 
ledge. The  barbarians  of  remote  or  newly  difco- 

vercJ 
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vered  regions  often  difplay  their  ikill  in  European 
learning.  The  god  of  love  is  mentioned  in  Tamer- 
lanC)  with  all  the  familiarity  of  a  R-jinan  epigram- 
matiil  •,  and  a  late  writer  has  put  Harvey's  doctrine 
of  the  circulation  of  the  blood  into  the  mouth  of 
a  TurkifJj  ftatefman,  \vho  lived  near  two  centuries 
before  it  was  known  even  to  philofophers  or  ana- 
tomifts. 

Milton's  learning,  which  acquainted  him  with 
the  manners  of  the  antient  eaftern  nations,  and  his 
invention,  which  required  no  am"  {lance  from  the 
common  cant  of  poetry,  have  preferved  him  from 
frequent  outrages  of  local  or  chronological  pro- 
priety. Yet  he  has  mentioned  Chalybean  Steel,  of 
which  it  is  not  very  likely  that  his  chorus  mould 
have  heard,  and  has  made  Alp  the  general  name  of 
a  mountain,  in  a  region  where  the  Alps  could 
fcarcely  be  known. 

No  medicinal  liquor  can  affwage, 

Nor  breath  of  cooling  air  from  fnowy  Alp.. 

lie  has  taught  Samfon  the  tales  of  Circe  and  the  Sy- 
rens, at  which  he  apparently  hints  in  his  colloquy 
with  Dalilah. 

I  know  thy  trains, 

Tho'  dearly  to  my  coft,  thy  gins  and  toils  ; 
Thy  fair  enchanted  cup,  and  warbling  charms 
No  more  on  me  have  pow'r. 

But  the  groffeft  error  of  this  kind  is  the  folemn 
introduction  of  the  Phcenix  in  the  laft  fcene ; 
which  is  faulty,  not  only  as  it  is  incongruous  to 
the  perfonage  to  whom  it  is  afcribed,  but  as  it  is 
fo  evidently  contrary  to  reafon  and  nature,  that  it 

ought 
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ought  never  to  be  mentioned  but  as  a  fable  in  any 
ferious  poem. 

Virtue  giv'n  for  loft, 

Depreft,  and  overthrown,  as  feem'd, 

Like  that  felf-begotten  bird 

In  the  drabiaa  woods  emboft 

That  no  fecond  knows,  nor  third, 

And  lay  ere  while  a  holocauft ; 

From  out  her  afhy  womb  now  teem'd 

Revives,  reflouriflies,  then  vigorous  moil 

When  moft  unadlive  deem'd, 

And  though  her  body  die,  her  fame  furvives> 

A  fecular  bird  ages  of  lives. 

Another  fpecies  of  impropriety,  is  the  unfuit- 
ablenefs  of  thoughts  to  the  general  character  of  the 
poem.  The  ferioufnefs  and  folemnity  of  tragedy 
necefiarily  rejects  all  pointed  or  epigrammatical 
exprefiions,  all  remote  conceits  and  oppofition  of 
ideas.  Samfon's  complaint  is  therefore  too  elabo- 
rate to  be  natural. 

As  in  the  land  of  darknefs,  yet  in  light, 

To  live  a  life  half  dead,  a  living  death, 

And  bury'd  ;  but  O  yet  more  miferable  ! 

Myfelf  my  fcpulchre,  a  moving  grave  ! 

Bury'd,  yet  not  exempt, 

By  privilege  of  death  and  burial, 

From  worit  of  other  evils,  pains  and  wrongs. 

All  allufions  to  low  and  trivial  objeds,  with 
which  contempt  is  ufually  aflbciated,  are  doubtlefs 
unfuitable  to  a  fpecies  of  compofition  which  ought 
to  be  always  awful,  though  not  always  magnificent. 

The 
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The  remark  therefore  of  the  chorus  on  good  and 
bad  news,  feems  to  want  elevation. 

Manoah.  A  little  flay  will  bring  fome  notice 

hither. 
Chor.  Of  good  or  bad  fo    great,  of   bad  the 

fooner ; 
For  evil  news  rides  poft,  while  good  news  baits. 

But  of  all  meannefs,  that  has  leaft  to  plead  which 
is  produced  by  mere  verbal  conceits,  which  de- 
pending only  upon  founds,  lofe  their  exiftence  by 
the  change  of  a  fyllable.  Of  this  kind  is  the  fol- 
lowing dialogue. 

Chor.  But  had  we  beft  retire  ?  I  fee  zjlorm. 

Samf.  Fair  days  have  oft  contracted  wind  and 
rain. 

Chor.  But  this  another  kind  of  temped  brings. 

Samf.  Be  lefs  abflrufe,  my  ridling  days  are  pait. 

Chor.  Look  now  for  no  enchanting  voice,  nor 

fear 

The  bait  of  honied  words  •,  a  rougher  tongue 
Draws  hitherward,  I  know  him  by  his  ftride, 
The  giant  Harapha. 

And  yet  more  defpicable  are  the  lines  in  which 
Matioah's  paternal  kindnefs  is  commended  by  the 
chorus. 

Fathers  are  wont  to  lay  up  for  their  fons, 
Thou  for  thy  fon  art  bent  to  lay  out  all. 


Sawftn's  complaint  of  the  inconveniencies 
of  imprifonment  is  not  wholly  without  verbal 
quaintneis. 


1  a  prifoner  chain'd  fcarce  freely  draw 

The  air  imprifon'd  alfo,  dole  and  dump. 

From 
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From  the  fentiments  we  may  properly  dcfcend 
to  the  confideration  of  the  language,  which,  in' 
imitation  of  the  ancients,  is  through  the  whole 
dialogue  remarkably  fimple  and  unadorned,  fel- 
dom  heightened  by  epithets,  or  varied  by  figures ; 
yet  fome times  metaphors  find  admiflion,  even 
where  their  confiftency  is  not  accurately  preferved. 
Thus  Samfon  confounds  loquacity  with  a  {hip- 
wreck. 

How  could  I  once  look  up,  or  heave  the  head, 
Who,  like  a  foolifh  pilot,  hzve/bipivreck'd 
My  veflel  truiled  to  me  ircm  above, 
Glorioufly  rigg'd  s  and  for  a  word,  a  tear, 
Fool,  have  divulgd  the  fecret  gift  of  God 
To  a  deceitful  woman  ? 

And  the  chorus  talks  of  adding  fuel  to  flame  in 
•a  report. 

He's  gone,  and  who  knows  how  he  may  report 
Thy  words  >  by  adding  fuel  to  thejiame  ? 

The  verification  is  in  the  dialogue  much  more 
fmooth  and  harmonious  than  in  the  parts  allotted 
to  the  chorus,  which  are  often  fo  harfli  and  diflb- 
nant,  as  fcarce  to  preferve,  whether  the  lines  end 
with  or  without  rhymes,  any  appearance  of  metri- 
cal regularity. 

Or  do  my  eyes  mifreprefent  ?  Can  this  be  he, 
That  heroick,  that  renown'd, 
Irrefiiiible  Sanifon  ;  whom  un;  : 
No  itrcngth  of  man,  or  fierceft  wild  bead,  could 
withftand ; 

Who  tore  the  lion,  as  the  lion  tears  the  kid  ? 

Since 
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Since  I  have  thus  pointed  out  the  faults  of  Mil- 
ton,  critical  integrity  requires  that  I  {hould  endea- 
vour to  difplay  his  excellencies,  though  they  will 
rot  eafily  be  difcovered  in  fhort  quotations,  becaufe 
they  con  lift  in  the  juilnefs  of  diffufe  reafonings,  or 
in  the  contexture  and  method  of  continued  dia- 
logues ;  this  play  having  none  of  thofe  defcriptions, 
fimiles,  or  fplendid  fentences,  with  which  other 
tragedies  are  fo  lavifhly  adorned. 

Yet  fome  paflages  may  be  fele£ted  which  feem 
to  deferve  particular  notice,  either  as  containing 
fentiments  of  paflion,  reprefentations  of  life,  pre- 
cepts of  conduct,  or  fallies  of  imagination.  It  is 
not  eafy  to  give  a  flronger  reprefentation  of  the 
wearinefs  of  dependency  than  in  the  words  of 
Samfon  to  his  father. 

-I  feel  my  genial  fpirits  droop, 


My  hopes  all  flat ;  nature  within  me  feems 
In  all  her  functions  weary  of  herfelf ; 
My  race  of  glory  run,  and  race  of  fhame  ; 
And  I  fhall  fhortly  be  with  them  that  reft. 

The  reply  of  Samfon  to  the  flattering  Dalilah 
affords  a  juit  and  ftriking  defcription  of  the  flrata- 
gems  and  allurements  of  feminine  hypocrify. 

Thefe  are  thy  wonted  arts, 

And  arts  of  every  woman  falfe  like  thee, 
To  break  all  faith,  all  vows,  deceive,  betray, 
Th:n  as  repentant  to  fubmit,  befeech, 
And  reconcilement  move  with  feign'd  remorfe, 
Confeis  and  promife  wonders  in  her  change  j 
Not  truly  penitent,  but  chief  to  try 
Her  hufbandj  how  far  urg'd  his  patience  bears, 
His  virtue  or  weaknefs  which  way  to  aflail  : 

Then 
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Then  with  more  cautious  and  inftrucled  {kill 
Again  tranfgrcfles,  and  again  fubmits. 

When  Satxfou  has  refufed  to  make  himfelf  a 
fpeftacle  at  the  feaft  of  Dagon,  he  fir  ft  juftifies  his 
behaviour  to  the  chorus,  who  charge  him  v/ith 
having  ferved  the  Plnli/lincs,  by  a  very  juft  diftinc- 
tion ;  and  then  deftroys  the  common  excufc-  of 
cowardice  and  fervility,  which  always  confound 
temptation  with  compulfion. 

C&?r.  Yet  with  thy  ftrength  thou  ferv'fl  the 

Philijlines. 

Satnf.  Not  in  their  idol  worfhip,  but  by  labour 
Iloneit  and  lawful  to  deferve  my  food 
Of  thofe  who  have  me  in  their  civil  power. 
Chor.  Where  the  heart  joins  not,  outward  acts 

defile  not. 
Samf.  Where  outward  force  conftrains,  the 

fcntence  holds. 

But  who  conftrains  me  to  die  temple  of  Dagon, 
Not  drac's'tnt'  ?  The  Pi-llifllru  lords  cun\nKnHi. 

OO        o  J 

Commands  are  no  conftraints.  If  I  obey  thcin^ 
x  I  do  it  freely,  vent'ring  to  difpleafe 

God  for  the  fear  of  man,  and  man  prefer, 
Set  God  behind. 

The  complaint  of  blindnefs  which  Samfcn  pours 
out  at  the  beginning  of  the  tragedy  is  equally  ad- 
drefled  to  the  paflions  and  the  fancy.  The  enu- 
meration of  his  miferies  is  fucceeded  by  a  very 
pleafing  train  of  poetical  images,  and  concluded'by 
fuch  expoftulations  and  wifties,  as  realon  too  often 
fubmits  to  learn  from  defpair. 

O  firft  created  beam,  and  thou  great  word 
Let  there  be  light,  and  lieht  was  over  all ; 

Why 
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Why  am  I  thus  bereav'd  thy  prime  decree  ? 

The  fun  to  me  is  dark, 

And  filcnt  as  the  moon', 

When  {he  deferts  the  night, 

Hid  in  her  vacant  interlunar  cave. 

Since  light  fo  neceffary  is  to  life, 

And  almoft  life  itfelf  ;  if  it  be  true, 

That  light  is  in  the  foul, 

She  all  in  ev'ry  part  5  why  was  the  fight 

To  fuch  a  tender  ball  as  th'  eye  confin'd, 

So  obvious  and  fo  eafy  to  be  quench'd, 

And  not,  as  feeling,  thro'  all  parts  diffus'd, 

That  flie  may  look  at  will  thro'  ev'ry  pore. 

Such  are  the  faults  and  fuch  the  beauties  of  Sam* 
fon  AgoniJleS)  which  I  have  (hewn  with  no  other 
purpofe  than  to  promote  the  knowledge  of  true 
criticifm.  The  everlafting  verdure  of  Milton's 
laurels  has  nothing  to  fear  from  the  blafts  of  ma- 
lignity -,  nor  can  my  attempt-  produce  any  other 
effect,  than  to  ftrengthen  their  fhoots  by  lopping 
their  luxuriance. 
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JHilarifftie,  tair.cn  cttm  por.dcre,  -virtus.  STAT. 

Greatnefs  wich  eafe  and  gay  feverity. 

To  the  RAMBLER. 
SIR, 

;  Oliticians  have  long  obferved,  that  the  greateft 

events  may  be  often  traced  back  to  ilender 

caufes.      Petty  competition  or  cafual  friendlhip, 

the  prudence  of    a  flave,    or   the   garrulity  of  a 

woman, 
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woman,  have  hindered  or  promoted  the  moft  im- 
portant fchemes,  and  hafttned  or  retarded  the  re- 
volutions of  empire. 

Whoever  {hall  review  his  life  will  generally 
find,  that  the  whole  tenor  of  his  conduct  has 
been  determined  by  fome  accident  of  no  apparent 
moment,  or  by  a  combination  of  inconfiderable 
circumflances,  a&ing  -when  his  imagination  was- 
unoccupied,  and  his  judgment  unfettled  ;  and  that 
his  principles  and  actions  have  taken  their  colour 
from  fome  fecret  infufion,  mingled  without  defign 
in  the  current  of  his  ideas.  The  tlcfires  that  pre- 
dominate in  our  hearts,  are  inflilled  by  impercept- 
ible communications  at  the  time  when  we  look 
upon  the  various  fcenes  of  the  world,  and  the 
different  employments  of  men,  with  the  neutra- 
lity of  inexperience  ;  and  we  come  forth  from  the 
nurftry  or  the  fchool,  invariably  deftined  to  the 
purfuit  of  great  acquifitions  or  petty  accomplifh- 
ments. 

Such  was  the  impulfe  by  which  I  have  been  kept 
in  motion  from  my  earlietl  years.  I  was  born  to 
an  inheritance  which  gave  my  childhood  a  claim 
to  diftinftion  and  careffes,  and  was  accuftomed  to 
hear  applaufes,  before  they  had  much  influence  on 
my  thoughts.  The  firft  praife  of  which  I  re- 
member myfelf  fenfible  was  that  of  good-humour, 
which,  whether  I  deferved  it  or  not  when  it  was 
beftowed,  I  have  fince  made  it  my  whole  bufinefs 
to  propagate  and  maintain.. 

"When  I  was  fent  to  fchool,  the  gaiety  of  my 
look,  and  the  livelinefs  of  my  loquacity,  foon  gain- 
ed me  admiflion  to  hearts  not  yet  fortified  againft 
affection  by  artifice  or  intereft.  I  was  entrufted 
with  every  ftratagem,  and  afibciated  in  every 
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fport ;  my  company  gave  alacrity  to  a  frolick, 
and  gladnefs  to  a  holiday.  I  was  indeed  fo  much 
employed  in  adjultmg  or  executing  fchemes  of  di- 
verfion,  that  I  had  no  Jeifure  for  my  tafks,  but  was 
furnilhed  with  exercifes,  and  inftru£ted  in  my  lef- 
fons,  by  fome  kind  patron  of  the  higher  clafTes. 
My  mafter,  not  fufpecling  my  deficiency,  or  un- 
willing to  detect  what  his  kindnefs  would  not 
punim  nor  his  impartiality  excufe,  allowed  me  to 
efcape  with  a  flight  examination,  laughed  at  the 
pertncfs  of  my  ignorance  and  the  fprightlinefs  of 
my  abfurdities,  and  could  net  forbear  to  fhow  that 
he  regarded  me  with  fuch  tendernds,  as  genius  and 
learning  can  leldom  excite. 

From  fchool  I  was.difmifled  to  the  univerfity, 
where  I  foon  drew  upon  me  the  notice  of  the 
younger  (Indents,  and  was  the  conftant  partner  of 
their  morning  walks  and  evening  competitions. 
I  was  not  indeed  much  celebrated  for  literature,  but 
was  looked  on  with  indulgence  as  a  man  of  parts, 
who  wanted  nothing  but  the  dulnels  of  a  fcholar, 
and  might  become  eminent  whenever  he  fhould 
condefcend  to  labour  and  attention.  My  tutor  a 
while  reproached  me  with  negligence,  and  reprefled 
my  fallies  with  fnpercilious  gravity;  yet  having 
natural  good-humour  lurking  in  hia  heart,  he  could 
not  long  hold  out  a-ramft  the  power  of  hilarity,  but 
after  a  few  month o  bqgan  to  relax  the  muicles  of 
difciplinarian  morofenefs,  received  me  with  fmiles 
after  an  elopement,  and  that  he  might  not  betray 
his  truft  to  his  fondnefs,  was  content  to  fpare  my 
diligence  by  increasing  his  own. 

Thus  I  continued  to  diffipate  the  gloom  of  col- 
legiate aufterity,  to  wafte  my  own  life  in  idlenefs, 

and 
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and  lure  others  from  their  (Indies,  till  the  happy 
hour  arrived,  when  I  was  fent  to  LoiuLn.  I  ibon 
difcovered  the  town  to  be  the  proper  element  of 
youth  and  gaiety,  and  was  quickly  diitinguifhed  as 
a  wit  by  the  ladies,  a  fpecies  of  beings  only  heard 
of  at  the  univerfity,  whom  I  had  no  fooner  the  hap- 
pinefs  of  approaching  than  I  devoted  all  my  facul- 
ties to  the  ambition  of  pleafmg  them. 

A  wit,  Mr.  Rambler^  in  the  dialect  of  ladies,  is 
not  always  a  man,  who>  by  the  action  of  a  vigor- 
ous fancy  upon  comprehenfive  knowledge,  brings 
diflant  ideas  unexpectedly  together",  who  by  fome 
peculiar  acutenefs  difcovers  refemblance  in  objects 
diflimilar  to  common  eyes,  or  by  mixing  heteroge- 
neous notions  dazzles  the  attention  with  fudden 
fcintillations  of  conceit.  A  lady's  wit  is  a  man 
wh  >  can  mnke  ladies  laugh,  to  which,  however 
eafy  it  may  feem,  many  gifts  of  nature,  and  attain- 
ments of  art,  muil  commonly  concur.  He  th;;t 
hopss  to  be  conceived  as  a  wit  in  female  affern; 
ihould  have  a  form  neither  fo  amiable  as  to  fb.ikc 
with  admiration,  nor  fo  coarfe  as  to  raife  diiguit, 
with  an  understanding  too  feeble  to  be  dreaded,  and 
too  forcible  to  be  delpifed.  The  other  parts  of  the 
character  are  more  lubjcct  to  variation  ;  it 
formerly  eflential  to  a  wit,  that  half  his  back  fhould 
be  covered  with  a  fnowy  fleece,  and  at  a  time  \ xt 
more  remote  no  man  was  a  wit  without  his  boots. 
In  the  days  of  the  Spectator  a  fnuft-box  feems  to 
have  been  indifpenfible ;  but  in  my  time  an  e:r.- 
broidered  coat  was  fuflicient,  without  any  pi\ 
regulation  of  the  reft  of  his  drefs. 

But  wigs  and  boots  and   fnufF-boxes    are  vain 
without  a  perpetual  refolution  to  be  merry,  and 

who 
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who  can  always  find  fupplies  of  mirth  !  Juvenal 
indeed,  in  his  comparison  of  the  two  oppofite 
philosophers,  wonders  only  whence  an  unexhauft- 
ed  fountain  of  tears  could  be  difcharged :  but 
had  Juvenal,  with  all  his  fpirit,  undertaken  my  pro- 
vince, he  would  have  found  conftant  gaiety  equally 
difficult  to  be  fupported.  Coufider,  Mr.  Rambler^ 
and  compaffionate  the  condition  of  a  man,  who 
has  taught  every  company  "to  expe£t  from  him 
3.  continual  feail  of  laughter,  an  unintermitted 
ftream  of  jocularity.  The  talk  of  every .  other 
flave  has  an  end.  The  rower  in  time  reaches  the 
port  •,  the  lexicographer  at  laft  finds  the  conclu- 
lion  of  his  alphabet  j  only  the  haplefs  wit  has  his 
labour  always  to  begin,  the  call  for  novelty  is  never 
fatisfied,  and  one  jeft  only  raifes  expectation  of 
another. 

I  know  that  among  men  of  learning  and  afperity, 
the  retainers  to  the  female  world  are  not  much  re- 
garded ;  yet  I  cannot  but  hope  that  if  you  knew 
at  how  dear  a  rate  our  honours  are  purchafed,  you 
would  look  with  fome  gratulatiori  on  our  fuccefs, 
and  with  fome  pity  on  our  mifcarriages.  Think  on 
the  mifery  of  him  who  is  condemned  to  cultivate 
barrennefs  and  ranfack  vacuity ;  who  is  obliged  to 
continue  his  talk  when  his  meaning  is  fpent,  to  raife 
merriment  without  images,  to  harafs  his  imagina- 
tion in  queft  of  thoughts  which  he  cannot  Mart,  and 
his  memory  in  purfuit  of  narratives  which  he  can- 
not overtake  •,  obferve  the  effort  with  which  he 
drains  to  conceal  defpondency  by  a  fmile,  and  the 
diftrefs  in  which  he  fits  while  the  eyes  of  the  com- 
pany are  fixed  upon  him  as  their  laft  refuge  from 
filence  and  dejection. 

It 
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It  were  endlefs  to  recount  the  fhifts  to  wliich  I 
have  been  reduced,  or  to  enumerate  the  different 
fpecies  of  artificial  wit.  I  regularly  frequented 
coffec-houfes,  and  have  often  lived  a  week  upon 
an  expreffion  of  which  he  who  dropped  it  did  not 
know  the  value.  When  fortune  did  not  favour  my 
erratick  induftry»  I  gleaned  jefts  at  home  from  ob- 
folete  farces.  To  collect  wit  was  indeed  fafe,  for 
I  conforted  with  none  that  looked  much  into  books, 
but  to  difperfe  it  was  the  difficulty.  A  feeming  ne- 
gligence was  often  ufeful,  and  I  have  very  fiu 
fully  made  a  reply  not  to  what  the  lady  had  faid,  but 
to  what  it  was  convenient  for  me  to  hen'r  •,  for  very 
few  were  fo  perverfe  as  to  rectify  a  miftake  which 
had  given  occafion  to  a  burft  of  merriment.  Some- 
times I  drew  the  converfation  up  by  degrees  to  a 
proper  point,  and  produced  a  conceit  which  I  had 
treafured  up,  like  fportfmen  who  boaft  of  killing 
the  foxes  which  they  lodge  in  the  covert.  Emi- 
nence is  however  in  fome  happy  moments  gained 
at  kfs  expcnce  ;  I  have  delighted  a  whole  circle 
at  one  time  with  a  feries  of  quibbles,  and  made 
myfelf  good  company  at  another,  by  fealding  my 
fingers,  or  miftaking  a  lady's  lap  for  my  own 
chair. 

Thefe  are  artful  deceits  and  ufeful  expedients  ; 
but  expedients  are  at  length  exhaufted,  and  de- 
ceits detected.  Time'  itfelf,  amoii;;  other  in- 
juries, diminifhcs  the  power  of  pK  .  ud  I 
now  find  in  my  "forty- fifth  year  many  pranks  and 
pic  ilantries  very  coldly  received,  which  had  for- 
merly filled  a  whole  rc-om  with  jollity  and  accla- 
mation. I  am  under  the  melancholy  neccflity 
of  fupporting  thr.t  character  by  ftudy,  which  I 
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gained  by  levity,  having  learned  too  late  that  gaiety 
mull  be  recommended  by  higher  qualities,  and  that: 
mirth  can  never  pleafe  long  but  as  the  efflorefcence 
of  a  mind  loved  for  its  luxuriance,  but  efleemed  for 
its  ufefulnefs. 

I  am,  Sec. 

PAPJLIUS. 
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Kai  y»j     *vj 

Ayjfi  ^tTO^ay?'  HoMER. 

A  giant  iiitphcrd  liere  his  flock  maintains 

far  from  the  reft,  and  folitaiy  reigns, 

In  fhelter  thick  of  horrid  fhade  reclin'd  ; 

And  gloomy  mifchiefs  labour  in  hii  mind, 

A  form  enormous!  far  unlike  the  .race 

Of  human  birth,  in  llature  or  in  face.  Porz. 

To  the  RAMBLER, 

SIR, 

AVING  been  accuftomed  to  retire  annually 
from  die  town,  I  lately  accepted  the  invi- 
tation of  Eugetiioy  who  has  an  eftate  and  feat  in  a 
diftant  country.  As  we  were  unwilling  to  travel 
without  improvement,  we  turned  often  from  the 
diretft  road  to  pleafe  ourfelves  with  "the  view  of  nu- 
tuve  or  of  art  ;  we  examined  every  wild  mountain 
sncl  medicinal  fpring,  criticiLd  every  edifice,  con- 
templated every  ruin,  and  compared  every  fcene 
VOL.  in.  L  of 
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of  action  with  the  narratives  of  hiflorians.  By  this 
fucct- flion  of  amufements  we  enjoyed  the  exercife 
of  a  journey  without  differing  the  fatigue,  and  had 
wothing  to  regret  but  that,  by  a  progrefs  foleifurely 
and  gentle,  we  milled  the  adventures  of  a  poft- 
chaife,  and  the  pleafure  of  alarming  villages  with 
the  tumult  of  our  pafiage,  and  of  difguifing  our  in- 
iignificancy  by  the  dignity  of  hurry. 

The  firft  week  after  our  arrival  at  Er/gcnio's  houfe 
.was  pafled  in  receiving  vifits  from  his  neighbours, 
•who  crowded  about  him  with  all  the  eagernefs  of 
benevolence ;  fome  impatient  to  learn  the  news  of 
the  court  and  town,  that  they  might  be  qualified  by 
authentick  information  to  dictate  to  the  rural  poli- 
ticians on  the  next  bowling  day  •,  others  defirous 
of  his  intereit  to  accommodate  difputes,  or  of  his 
advice  in  the  fettlement  of  their  fortunes  and  the 
marriage  of  their  children. 

The  civilities  which  lie  had  received  were  foon 
to  be  returned  •,  and  I  pilled  fume  time  with  great 
fatisfattion  in  roving  through  the  country,  and 
viewing  the  feats,  gardens,  and  plantations,  which 
are  fcattered  over  it.  My  pleafure  would  indeed 
have  been  greater  had  I  been  (bmetimea  allowed  to 
\vander  in  a  park  or  wildernefs  alone,  but  to  appear 
as  the  friend  of  Eugenia  was  an  honour  not  to  be 
enjoyed  without  fome  inconveniencies  •,  fo  much 
was  every  one  folicitous  for  my  reg.;ul,  that  I  could 
feldom  eicape  to  folitude,  or  fleal  a  moment  from 
the  emulation  of  complaifance  and  the  vigilance  of 
olHcioufnefs. 

»In  thefe  rambles  of  good  neighbourhood,  we 
frequently  palled  by  a  houfe  of  unufual  magnifi- 
cence. While  I  had  my  curiofity  yet  diitri6led 
among  many  novelties,  it  did  not  much  attract  my 
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obfervation  ;  but  in  a  fhort  time  I  could  not  forbenr 
furveying  it  with  particular  notice  j  for  the  length  of 
the  wall  which  inclofed  the  gardens^  the  difpofition 
of  the  fhades  that  waved  over  it,  and  the  canals,  of 
which  I  could  obtain  fome  glimpfes  through  the 
trees  from  our  own  windows,  gave  me  reafon  to 
expect  more  grandeur  and  beauty  than  I  had  yet 
feen  in  that  province.  I  therefore  enquired,  as  we 
rode  by  it,  why  we  never,  amongft  our  excurfions, 
ipent  an  hour  where  there  was  fuch  an  appearance 
of  fplendor  and  affluence.  Eugenio  told  me  that 
the  ieat  which  I  fo  much  admired,  was  commonly 
called  in  the  country  the  haunted  houfe^  and  that 
no  vifits  were  paid  there  by  any  of  the  gentle- 
men whom  I  had  yet  feen.  As  the  haunts  of  in- 
corporeal beings  are  generally  ruinous,  neglected, 
and  defolate,  I  eafily  conceived  that  there  was 
fortieth  lug  to  be  explained]  and  told  him  that  I  fup- 
pofed  it  only  fairy  ground,  on  which  we  might 
venture  by  day-light  without  danger.  The  dan- 
ger, fr.ys  he,  is  indeed  only  that  of  appearing  to 
folicit  the  acquaintance  of  a  man,  with  whom 
it  is  not  poffible  to  converfe  without  infamy,  and 
who  has  driven  from  him,  by  his  infolence  or  ma- 
lignity, every  human  being  who  can  tlive  without 
him. 

Our  converfation  was  then  accidentally  inter- 
rupted ;  but  niy  inquifitive  humour  being  now  in 
motion,  could  not  rell  without  a  full  account  of 
this  newly  difcovered  prodigy.  I  was  foon  in- 
formed that  the  fine  houfe  and  fpaeious  gardens 
were  haunted  by  fquire  Elujlcr^  of  whom  it  was 
very  ^afy  to  learn  the  character,  fince  nobody  had 
regard  for  him  fufficient  to  hinder  them  from  tell- 
ing whatever  they  could  difcovcr. 

L  2  Sq' 
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Squire  Blnjler  is  defcended  of  an  ancient  family. 
The  eftate  which  his  anceflors  had  immemori.illy 
pofiefled  was  much  augmented  by  Captain  Blujlfr, 
who  ferved  under  Drake  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  ; 
and  the  Bin/ten,  who  were  before  only  petty  gen- 
tlemen, have  from  that  time  frequently  reprefented 
the  flu're  in  parliament,  been  chofen  to  prefent  ad- 
drefies,  and  given  laws  at  hunting-matches  and 
races.  They  were  eminently  ho'fpitable  and  po- 
pular, till  the  father  of  this  gentleman  died  of  an 
election.  His  lady  went  to  the  grave  foon  after 
him,  and  left  the  heir,  then  only  ten  years  old,  to 
the  care  of  his  grandmother,  who  would  not  fuffer 
him  to  be  controuled,  becaufe  flie  could  not  bear 
to  hear  him  cry ;  and  never  fent  him  to  fchool, 
becaufe  {he  was  not  able  to  live  without  his  com- 
pany. She  taught  him  however  very  early  to  in- 
ipecl:  the  fteward's  accounts,  to  dog  the  butler 
from  the  cellar,  and  to  catch  the  fervants  at  a 
junket ;  fo  that  lie  was  at  the  age  of  eighteen  a 
complete  malter  of  all  the  lower  arts  of  domef- 
tick  policy,  had  often  on  the  road  detected  com- 
binations between  the  coachman  and  the  oftler, 
and  procured  the  difcharge  of  nineteen  maids 
for  illicit  corrcfpcndence  with  cottagers  and  char- 
women. 

By  the  opportunities  of  parfimony  whith  mino- 
rity affords,  and  which  the  probity  of  his  guard- 
ians had  diligently  improved,  a  very  large  fum 
of  money  was  accumulated,  and  he  found  himfelf, 
when  he  took  his  affairs  into  his  own  hands,  the 
richcft  man  in  the  county.  It  has  been  long 
the-cuftom  of  this  family  ro_celebrate  the  heir's 
completion  of  his  twcnty-firft  year,  by  an  en- 
tertainment at  which  die  houfe  is  thrown  open 

to 
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to  all  that  are  inclined  to  enter  it,  and  the  whole 
province  flocks  together  as  to  a  general  feftivity. 
On  this  occafion  young  Blnjlar  exhibited  the  iirft 
tokens  of  his  future  eminence,  by  iliaking  his 
purfe  at  an  old  gentleman,  who  had  been  the 
intimate  friend  of  his  father,  and  offering  to  wa- 
ger a  greater  fum  than  he  could  afford  to  ven- 
ture ;  a  praclice  \vith  which  he  has,  at  one  time 
or  other,  infulted  every  freeholder  within  ten  miles 
round  him. 

His  next  ac~bs  of  offence  were  committed  in  a 
contentious  and  fpireful  vindication  of  the  privi- 
leges of  his  manors,  and  a  rigorous  and  relent- 
lefs  profecutiou  of  every  man  that  prefumed  10 
violate  his  game.  As  he  happens  to  have  no  dtate 
adjoining  equal  to  his  own,  his  oppredions  are 
often  borne  without  refinance,  for  fear  of  a  long 
iuit,  of  which  he  delights  to  count  the  expcncea 
without  the  lead  folicitude  about  the  event ;  for 
he  knows,  that  where  nothing  but  an  honorary 
right  is  contefted,  the  poorer  antagonift  rriuft 
always  fufter,  whatever  {hall  be  the  lait  decifion  of 
the  law. 

By  the  fuccefs  of  fome  of  thefe  difputes,  he  has  fo 
elated  his  infolence,  and  byrefledtion  upon  the  gene- 
ral hatred  which  they  have  brought  upon  him,  fo 
irritated  his  virulence,  that  his  whole  life  is  fpent  in 
meditating  or  executing  mifchief.  It  is  his  common 
practice  to  procure  his  hedges  to  be  broken  in  the 
night,  and  then  to  demand  fatisfattiou  foj  damages 
which  his  groundshavefufFered  from  his  neighbour's 
cattle.  An  old  widow  was  yefterday  foliciting  Eu- 
genia to  enable  her  to  replevin  her  only  cow  then 
in  the  pound  by  fquire  B lit/let's  order,  who  had  fent 
L  3  one 
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one  of  htSTigentt;  to  take  advantage  of  her  calamity, 
and  pcrfu  ;cle  her  to  fell  the  cow  at  an  under  rate. 
Ho  has  driven  a  day-labourer  from  his  cottage, 
for  -gathering  blackberries  in  a  hedge  for  his 
children;  and  has  now  an  old  woman  in  the 
county-jail  for  a  trefpafs  which  fhe  committed, 
by  coming  into  his  ground  to  pick  up  acorns  for 
her  hog. 

Money,  in  whatever  hands,  will  confer  power. 
Diftrefs  will  fly  to  immediate  refuge,  without  much 
confuieration  of  remote  confequences.  Blujlcr  has 
therefore  a  defpotick  authority  in  many  families, 
whom  he  has  afiifted,  on  p  re  fling  cccafions,  with 
larger  fums  than  they  can  eafily  repay.  The  only 
vifits  that  he  makes  are  to  thete  houies  of  misfor- 
tune:, where  he  enters  with  the  infolence  of  abfolute 
command,  enjoys  the  terrors  of  the  family,  exafts 
tlicii  c'onlk Vice,  riots  at  their  charge,  and  in  the 
height  of  his  joy  infults  the  father  with  menaces, 
and  the  daughters  with  obfcenity. 

He  is  of  late  fomewhat  lefs  offenfive  ;  for  one  of 
his  debtors,  after  gentle  expoftulations,  by  which 
he  was  only  irritated  to  grofler  outrage,  feized  him 
by  the  fleeve,  led  him  trembling  into  the  court- 
yard, and  clofed  the  door  upon  him  in  a  Jtormy 
night.  He  took  his  ufual  revenge  next  morning 
by  a  writ ;  but  the  debt  was  difcharged  by  the  af- 
filtance  of  Ei'genio. 

It  is  his  rule  to  fuffer  his  tenants  to  owe  him 
rent,  becaufe  by  this  indulgence  he  fccures  to 
himfe'lf  the  power  of  feizure  whenever  he  has  an 
inclination  to  amufe  himfclf  wirh  calamity  ami 
feaft  his  ears  with  entreaties  :ind  l;-.mcntations. 
Yet  as  he  is  fometimcs  cnpriciouily  KbernI  to 

thofc 
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thofe  whom  IMS  happens  to.  adopt  as  favourites,  and 
lets  his  lands  at  a  cheap  rate,  hib  farms  arc  never 
long  unoccupied  ;  and  when  one  is  ruined  by  op- 
preffion  the  poffibility  of  better  fortune  quickly  lures 
another  to  iupply  his  place. 

Such  is  the  life  of  fquire  Bhifter ,-  a  man  in  whofe 
power  fortune  has  liberally  placed  the  means  of 
happinefs,  but  who  has  defeated  all  her  gifts  of  their 
end  by  the  depravity  of  his  mind,  lie  is  wealthy 
without  followers  ;  he  is  magnificent  without  wit- 
nelTesj  he  lias  birth  without  aliiance,  and  influence 
without  dignity.  His  neighbours  fc,orn  him  as  a 
brute  ;  his  dependents  dread  him  as  an  oppreflbr  ; 
and  he  has  only  the  gloomy  comfort  of  reflecting, 
that  if  lie  is  hated,  he  is  Hkewife  feared* 

I  am,  S I  R,  &c. 

VAGULUS. 
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NUMB.  143.     TUESDAY,  July  30,  1751. 

— —  Move  at  cornicula  rifum 

Furl'tvii  nuduta  ulorilus.  Htf*. 

Left  when  the  birds  their  various  colours  claim 

.  p'J  of  his  ftolen  pride,  the  crow  forlorn 
Should  ftond  the  laughter  of  the  {niblick  icorn.         Is.1. 

A  MONG  the  innumerable  pra&iccs  by  which 
•**  interefl  or  envy  have  taught  thofe  who  live 
upon  literary  fame  to  difturb  each  other  at  their  aify 
banquets,  one  of  the  moft  common  is  the  charge  of 
phgiarifm.  When  the  excellence  of  a  new  com- 
pofition  can  no  longer  be  contefted,  and  malice  is 
compelled  to  give  way  :o  the  unaniniity'of  app!«uiV, 
there  Is  yet  this  one  expedient  to  be  tried,  by  which 
the  author  may  be  degraded,  though  his  work  be 
reverenced  ;  and  the  excellence  which  we  cannot 
obfcure,  may  be  fet  at  fuch  a  diftance  as  not  to 
overpower  our  fainter  luftre. 

This  accufation  is  dangerous,  becaufe,  even 
when  it  is  falfe,  it  may  be  ibmetimes  urged  with 
probability.  Bruyere  declares,  that  we  are  come 
into  the  world  too  late  to  produce  any  thing  new, 
that  nature  and  life  are  preoccupied,  and  that 
description  and  fentiment  have  been  long  exhaufted. 
It  is  indeed  certain,  that  whoever  attempts  any 
common  topick,  will  find  unexpected  coincidences 
of  his  thoughts  with  thofe  of  other  writers  ;  nor 
can  the  niceft  judgment  always  diftinguiih  acci- 
dental fimilitude  from  artful  imitation.  There  is 
likewife  a  common  flock  of  images,  a  fettled  mode 
of  arrangement,  and  a  beaten  track  of  tranfition 
wWch  all  authors  fuppofe  themlelves  at  liberty  to 
ufe,  and  which  produce  the  refemblance  generally 

obfervablc 
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obfervable  among  cotemporaries.  So  that  in  books 
which  beft  deferve  the  name  of  originals,  there  is 
little  new  beyond  the  difpofition  of  materials  al- 
ready provided  j  the  fame  ideas  and  combinations 
of  ideas  have  been  long  in  the  pofleffion  of  other 
hands ;  and  by  reftoring  to  every  man  his  own,  as 
the  Romans  muft  have  returned  to  their  cots  from 
the  pofleffion  of  the  world,  fo  the  moft  inventive 
and  fertile  genius  would  reduce  his  folios  to  a  few 
pages.  Yet  the  author  who  imitates  his  predecef- 
4fcrs  only  by  furnifhing  himfelf  with  thoughts  and 
elegancies  out  of  the  fame  general  magazine  of  li- 
terature, can  with  little  more  propriety  be  reproach- 
ed as  a  plagiary,  than  the  architect  can  be  cenfured 
a  mean  copier  of  Angela  or  Wren,  becaufe  he  digs 
his  marble  from  ihe  fame  quarry,  fquares  his  ftones 
by  the  fame  art,  and  unites  them  in  columns  of  the 
fame  orders. 

Many  fubje&s  fall  under  the  confederation  of  an 
author,  which  being  limited  by  nature  can  admit 
only  of  flight  and  accidental  diverfities.  All  defi- 
nitions of  the  fame  thing  muft  be  nearly  the  fame } 
and  defcriptions,  which  are  definitions  of  a  more 
lax  and  fanciful  kind,  muft  always  have  in  fome 
degree  that  refemblance  to  each  other  which  they 
all  have  to  their  object.  Different  poets  defcribing 
the  fpring  or  the  fea  would  mention  the  zephyrs 
and  the  flowers,  the  billows  and  the  rocks  ;  reflect- 
ing on  human  life,  they  would  without  any  com- 
munication  of  opinions,  lament  the  deceitfulnefs 
of  hope,  the  fugacity  of  pleafure,  the  fragility  of 
beauty,  and  the  frequency  of  calamity  ;  and  for 
palliatives  of  thefe  incurable  miferies,  they  would 
concur  in  recommending  kindnefs,  temperance, 
caution,  and  fortitude. 

j,  5  When 
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When  therefore  there  are  found  in  Virgil  and 
Horace  two  fimilar  paflages, 

JLt  tibi  erunt  artes 

ParccrrfutjcftiStttileteUarefuptrhs.-—.  Vina. 

To  tame  the  proud,  the  fetter'd  flave  to  free : 
Thefe  are  imperial  arts  and  worthy  thec.  DKYDLN. 

Jmptrit  lellante  prior,  jaccntcnt 

Lents  in  tyltm. 

Let  Ctfar  fpreacl  his  conquefts  for, 
Lefs  pleas'd  to  triumph  than  to  fpare.  " 

it  is  furely  not  neceflary  to  fuppofe  with  a  late 
tick  that  one  is  copied  from  the  other,  fince  neither 
Virgil  nor  Horace  can  be  fuppofcd  ignorant  of  the 
common  duties  of  humanity,  and  the  virtue  of 
moderation  in  fuccefs. 

Cicero  and  Ovid  have  on  very  different  occafions 
remarked  how  little  of  the  honour  of  a  victory  be- 
longs to  the  general,  when  his  foldiers  and  his  for- 
tune have  made  their  deductions ;  yet  why  mould 
Ovid  be  fufpe&ed  to  have  owed  to  Tully  an  obfer- 
yation  which  perhaps  occurs  to  every  man  that  fees 
or  hears  of  military  glories  ? 

Tully  o'jferves  of  Achilles^  that  had  not  Homer 
written,  his  valour  had  been  without  praife. 

ffi/i  llias  ilia  rxtitffit,  idem  tumulus  qui  corpus  ejus  c:>:!exerat> 
MfJitu  ejui  obraijjct. 

Unlcfs  the  Iliad  had  been  publifhtd,  his  name  had  been  loft 
ia  the  tomb  that  covered  his  body. 

Horace  tells  us  with  more  energy  that  there  were 
brave  men  before  the  wars  of  Troy,  but  they  were 
loft  in  oblivion  for  want  of  a  poet. 

Vit<re  fortrs  ante  dgamemnova 

L.-!;i;  Jed  omXrt  •illadtrjiHalHet  , 

Urgtntur,  igr.iliytt  kngd 

-Jacro, 

Before 
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Before  great  Agamemnon  rcign'd, 

Reign'd  kings  as  great  as  he,  and  brave, 
Whole  huge  ambition's  now  contain'*! 

In  the  1'mall  compafs  of  a  grave  : 
In  endlefs  night  they  fleep,  unwept,  unknown: 
No  bard  had  they  to  make  all  time  their  own.        FRANCIS. 

Tully  enquires,  in  the  fame  oration,  why>  but  for 
fame,  we  diilurb  a  fliort  life  with  ib  many  fatigues  ? 

Qtid  eft  quod  in  he  tarn  cxigtto  v':tx  currictt'a  tt  tarn  brcui  font  is 
nos  in  jaboritas  excrceamtts  ? 

Why  in  fo  fmall  a  circuit  of  life  fhould  we  employ  ourfclvesia 
fo  many  fatigues  ? 

Horace  enquires  in  the  fame  manner, 

Quid  Irevi  fortes  jticulamur  xvo 

Malta  ? 

Why  do  we  aim,  with  eager  ftrife,  • 

At  things  beyond  the  mark  of  life  ?  FRANCIS. 

when  our  life  is  of  fo  fhort  a  duration,  why  we  form 
fuch  numerous  defigns  ?  But  Horace,  as  well  as 
Tullyy  might  difcover  that  records  are  needful  to 
preierve  the  memory  of  actions,  and  that  no  records 
were  fo  durable  as  poe.ns;  either  of  them  might 
find  out  that  life-is  fhort,  and  that  we  confume  it 
in  unneceflary  labour. 

There  are  other  flowers  of  fiction  fo  widely  fcat- 
tered  and  fo  eafily  cropped,  that  it  is  fcarcely  juft  to 
tax  the  ufe  of  them  as  an  act  by  which  any  particular 
writer  is  defpoiied  of  his  garland  ;  for  they  may  bs 
faid  to  have  been  planted  by  the  ancients  in  the  open 
road  of  poetry  for  the  accommodation  of  their  fuc- 
ceflbrs,  and  to  be  the  right  of  every  one  that  has  art. 
to  pluck  them  without  injuring  their  colours  or  their 
fragrance.  The  pailage  of  Orpheus  to  hell,  with  the 
recovery  and  fecond  lofs  of  Eui-ydice^  have  been  de- 
JL  6  (bribed 
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fcribed  after  Boetius  by  Po/v,  in  fuch  a  manner  as 
might  juftly  leave  him  fufpe&ed  of  imitation,  were 
not  the  images  fuch  as  they  might  bothhave  derived 
from  more  ancient  writers. 

^ux  fortta  agttcint  mttu 
Ultticts  fcelcrum  dee 
yam  mvftit  lacrymh  madertt, 
Non  Jxioii'im  aiput 
ydox  prxdfitat  rota. 

The  pow'rs  of  vengeance,  while  they  hear, 

Touch'd  with  companion,  drop  a  tear ; 

Ixioh's  rapid  wheel  is  bound, 

Fix'd  in  attention  to  the  found.  P.  Lrwiv 

Thy  ftone,  O  Syfpbtts,  (lands  ftill, 
Ixion  refts  upon  his  wheel, 

And  the  pale  fpe&res  dance  ! 
The  furies  fink  upon  their  iron  beds. 

Tandem,  Tjincimur,  arbiter 
Umbrarum,  miferans,  ait 
Dtuemus,  comitem  viro, 
Emtam  carmine,  conjugem. 

Subdu'd  at  length,  Hell's  pitying  monarch  cry'd, 

The  fong  rewarding,  let  us  yield  the  bride.  F.  LEWIS. 

He  fung,  and  hell  confented 

To  hear  the  poet's  prayer  j 
Stern  Proferpine  relented, 

And  gave  him  back  the  fair. 

Hfu,  ntfiif  prcfe  tcrminos 
Orpheus  Eurydicen  fuam 
Vidit)  pcrdidit,  occiJit, 
Nor  yet  the  golden  verge  of  day  begun, 
When  Orpheus,  her  unhappy  lord, 
F.urjdice  to  life  reftor'd, 
At  4aace  bdidd,  and  loft,  and  was  undone.  F.  LEWIS- 

But 
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But  Coon,  too  foon,  the  lover  turns  his  eyes  : 
Again  (he  falls,  again  fhe  dies,  (he  dies  ! 
No  writer  can  be  fully  convi&ed  of  imitation, 
except  there  is  a  concurrence  of  more  refemblance 
than  can  be  imagined  to  have  happened  by  chance  ; 
as  where  the  fame  ideas  are  conjoined  without  any 
natural  feries  or  neceflary  coherence,  or  where  not 
only  the  thought  but  the  words  are  copied.  Thus 
it  can  fcarcely  be  doubted,  that  in  the  firft  of  the 
following  paffages  Pope  remembered  Ovid,  and  that 
in  the  fecond  he  copied  Crajhaiu. 

Siffc  pater  dixlt,  ftudium  quid  inutile  tenfas  ? 

Mceonides  nullas  ipfe  rcliquit  opes  •  • 

S pant e  fad  carmen  numeros  veniebat  ad  aptos, 

£t  quod  conabarjlribere,  verfus  erat.  Ovia. 

Quit,  quit  this  barren  trade,  my  father  cry'd: 

Kv'n  Homer  left  no  riches  when  he  dy'd— — — 

In  verfe  fpontaneous  flovv'd  my  native  ftrain, 

Forc'd  by  no  fweat  or  labour  of  the  brain.  F.  LEWIS, 

I  left  no  calling  for  this  idle  trade  ; 
No  duty  broke,  no  father  difobey'd  ; 
While  yet  a  child,  ere  yet  a  fool  to  fame, 
I  lifp'd  in  numbers,  for  the  numbers  came. 

POPE. 

This  plain  floor, 

Believe  me,  reader,  can  fay  more 

Than  many  a  btaver  marble  can, 

Here  lies  a  truly  honeft  man.  CRASHAW. 

This  modefl  ftone,  what  few  vain  marbles  can, 
May  truly  fay,  Here  lies  an  honeft  man.     POPE. 

Conceits,  or  thoughts  not  immediately  impreff- 

ed  by  fenfible  objects,  or  neceflarily  arifing  from 

the  coalition  or  comparison  of  common  fentiments, 

<5  may 
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may  be  with  great  juflice  fufpccled  whenever  they 
are  found  a  fecond  time.  Thus  Waller  probably 
owed  to  Gratius  an  elegant  compliment. 

Here  lies  the  learned  Savil's  heir, 

So  early  wife,  and  lading  fair, 

That  none,  except  her  years  they  told, 

Thought  her  -a  cliild,  or  thought  her  old. 

WALLER, 

("...  .-  :.t.e  fasti,  gciiitcris  ghria,  if  my 
j?:.Y;n/wr«w,  Ktmo  crcdhtit  cjefcacm.  GROT. 

The  age's  miracle,  his  father's  j<iy! 

Nur  olil  you  wou'd  pronounce  him,  nor  a  boy.      F.  I.F.U.-I  - 

And  Prior  was  indebted  for  a  pretty  illuftration 
tr>  d'hyrif's  poetical  hi  (lory  of  Henry  the  feventh. 


For  nought  but  light  itiolf,  itfelf  can  fhow, 
And  only  kings  can  write,  what  kings  can  do. 

ALLEYNE. 

Your  mu  Tick's  power,  your  mufick  mirft  difclofe, 
For  what  light  is,  'tb  only  light  that  {hews. 

PRIOR. 

And  with  yet  more  certainty  may  the  fame  writer 
be  cenfured,  for  endeavouring  the  clandcftine  ap- 
propriation of  a  thought  which  he  borrowed,  furely 
without  thinking  himfelf  difgraccd,from  an  epigram 
of  Plato; 


T«  TTa'J'i')  TO  xccTMrr^ey  ttcri  -roil  /u;v 
Ovx  it  'Aw,  o»»)  o  »i»  •wa'f©', 

fciius,  take  my  votive  glais, 

Since  1  am  not  what  I  was  ; 

What  from  this  clay  I  ffiall  be, 

f'liiui  let  me  never  fee  . 
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As  not  every  inftance  of  fimilitude  can  be  con- 
fidered  as  a  proof  of  imitation,  fo  not  every  imitation 
ought  to  be  ftigmatized  as  plagiarifm.  The  adop- 
tion of  a  noble  fentiment,  or  the  infertion  of  a  bor- 
rowed ornament,  may  fometimes  difplay  fo  much 
judgment  as  will  almoft  compenfate  for  invention} 
and  an  inferior  genius  may,  without  any  imputation 
of  fervility,  purfue  the  path  of  the  ancients,  pro- 
vided he  declines  to  tread  in  their  footlteps. 
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Diiphaidis  areum 

fregifttet  calaitus :  qnx  tu,  ferv'frfe  Meuaka, 
F.t  cum  t'idifti  puero  donata,  dolebas; 
£tft  non  aliqua  iK/cuffis,  mortuits  cffcs.  VIRC, 

The  bo\v  of  Dapbnis  and  the  (hafts  you  broke  ; 

When  the  fair  boy  receiv'd  the  gift  of  right ; 

And  but  for  mifchicf,  you  had  dy'd  for  fjjite.        DRYDEN. 

T  T  is  impoflible  to  mingle  in  converfation  \vith- 
out  obferving  the  difficulty  with  which  a  new 
name  makes  its  way  into  the  world.  The  firfl  ap- 
pearance of  excellence  unites  multitudes  againft  it ; 
unexpected  oppofition  rifes  up  on  every  fide ;  the 
celebrated  and  the  obfcurejoin  in  the  confederacy; 
fubtilty  furnifhes  arms  to  impudence,  and  invention 
leads  on  credulity. 

The  ftrength  and  unanimity  of  this  alliance  is 
not  eafily  conceived.  It  might  be  expected  that 
no  man  mould  fuiFer  his  heart  to  be  inflamed  with 
malice  but  by  injuries  ;  that  none  fhould'  bufy 
hirnfelf  in  contending  the  pretenfion's  of  another, 
but  when  fome  right  of  his  owo  was  involved  in 

the 
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the  queftion ;  that  at  leaft  hoftilities  commenced 
•without  caufe,  (hould  quickly  ceafe  ;  that  the  armies 
of  malignity  mould  foon  difperfe,  when  no  com- 
mon intereft  could  be  found  to  hold  them  together; 
and  that  the  attack  upon  a  rifmg  character  mould 
be  left  to  thofe  who  had  fomething  to  hope  or  fear 
from  the  event. 

The  hazards  of  thofe  that  afpire  to  eminence, 
would  be  much  diminifhed  if  they  had  none  but 
acknowledged  rivals  to  encounter.  Their  enemies 
would  then  be  few,  and  what  is  of  yet  greater 
importance,  would  be  known.  But  what  caution 
is  fufficient  to  ward  off  the  blows  of  invifible  aflail- 
ants,  or  what  force  can  (land  againft  unintermitted 
attacks,  and  a  continual  fucceflion  of  enemies?  Yet 
fuch  is  the  ftate  of  the  world,  that  no  fooner  can 
any  man  emerge  from  the  crowd,  and  fix  the  eyes 
of  the  publick  upon  him,  than  he  (lands  as  a  mark 
to  the  arrows  of  lurking  calumny,  and  receives  in 
the  tumult  of  hoftility,  from  diflant  and  from 
namelefs  hands,  wounds  not  always  eafy  to  be 
cured. 

It  is  ptobable  that  the  onfet  againft  the  candi- 
dates for  renown,  is  originally  incited  by  thofe 
who  imagine  themfelves  in  danger  of  fuffering  by 
their  fuccefs  ;  but  when  war  is  once  declared, 
volunteers  flock  to  the  (landard,  multitudes  follow 
the  camp  only  for  want  of  employment,  and  flying 
fquadrons  are  difperfed  to  every  part,  fo  pleafed 
with  an  opportunity  of  mifchief  that  they  toil  with- 
out profpec~l  of  praife,  and  pillage  without  hope  of 
profit. 

When  any  man  has  endeavoured  to  deferve 
diilinclion,  he  will  be  furprifed  to  hear  himfelf 
cenfured  where  he  could  not  expert  to  have  been 

named ; 
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named  ;  he  will  find  the  utmoft  acrimony  of  ma- 
lice among  thofe  whom  he  never  could  have  of- 
fended. 

As  there  are  to  be  found  in  the  fervice  of  envy- 
men  of  every  diverfity  of  temper  and  degree  of 
underftanding,  calumny  is  diffufed  by  all  arts  and 
methods  of  propagation.  Nothing  is  too  grofs  or 
too  refined,  too  cruel  or  too  trifling  to  be  prac- 
tifed  ;  very  little  regard  is  had  (o  the  rules  of  ho- 
nourable hoftility,  but  every  weapon  is  accounted 
lawful,  and  thofe  that  cannot  make  a  thruft  at  life 
are  content  to  keep  themfelves  in  play  with  petty 
malevolence,  to  teize  with  feeble  blows  and  impo- 
tent difturbance. 

But  as  the  ir.duflry  of  obfervation  has  divided  the 
rnoft  mifcellaneous  and  confufed  aflemblages  into 
proper  clafles,  and  ranged  the  infedls  of  the  fu tu- 
rner, that  torment  us  with  their  drones  or  ftings,  by 
their  feveral  tribes  j  the  perfecutors  of  merit,  not- 
withftanding  their  numbers,  may  be  likewife  com- 
modioufly  diftinguimed  into  Roarers,  Whifperers, 
and  Moderators. 

.  The  Roarer  is  an  enemy  rather  terrible  than 
dangerous.  He  has  no  other  qualification  for  a 
champion  of  controverfy  than  a  hardened  front 
and  ftrong  voice.  Having  feldom  fo  much  defire 
to  confute  as  to  filence,  he  depends  rather  upon 
vociferation  than  argument,  and  has  very  little 
care  to  adjuft  one  part  of  his  accufation  to  an- 
other, to  preferve  decency  in  his  language,  or 
probability  in  his  narratives.  He  has  always  a 
{lore  of  reproachful  epithets  and  contemptuous 
appellations  ready  to  be  produced  as  occafion  may 
require,  which  by  conftant  ufe  he  pours  out  with 
refiftlefs  volubility.  If  the  wealth  of  a  trader  is 

mentioned* 
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mentioned,  he  without  hefitation  devotes  him  to 
bankruptcy  ;  if  the  beauty  and  elegance  of  a  lady 
be  commended,  he  wonders  how  the  town  can  fall 
in  love  with  rultic  deformity ;  if  a  new  perform- 
ance of  genius  happens  to  be  celebrated,  he  pro- 
nounces the  writer  a  hopelefs  idiot,  without  know- 
ledge of  books  or  life,  and  without  the  underftand- 
ing  by  which  it  muft  be  acquired!  His  exaggera- 
tions are  generally  without  cffe&  upon  thofe  whom 
he  compels  to  hear  them  •,  and  though  it  will  fome- 
times  happen  tKat  the  timorous  are  awed  by  his 
violence,  and  the  credulous  miftake  his  confidence 
for  knowledge,  yet  the  opinions  which  he  endea- 
vours to  fupprefs  foon  recover  their  former  ftrength, 
as  the  trees  that  bend  to  the  tempeft  ere£  themfclves 
again  when  its  force  is  part. 

The  Whifperer  is  more  dangerous.  He  eafily 
gains  attention  by  a  foft  addrefs,  and  excites  curio- 
fity  by  an  air  of  importance.  As  fecrets  are  not  to 
be  made  cheap  by  promiscuous  publication,  he 
calls  a  feleft  audience  about  him,  and  gratifies 
their  vanity  with  an  appearance  of  trufl  by  com- 
municating his  intelligence  in  a  low  voice.  Of 
the  trader  he  can  tell  that  though  he  feems  to 
manage  an  extensive  commerce,  and  talks  in  high 
terms  of  the  funds,  yet  his  wealth  is  not  equal  to 
his  reputation;  he  has  lately  fuffered  much  by  an 
cxpenfive  project,  and  had  a  greater  (hare  than  is 
acknowledged  in  the  rich  fhip  that  pcrifhcd  by  the 
ftorm.  Of  the  beauty  he  has  little  to  fay,  but  that 
they  who  fee  her  in  a  morning  do  not  difcover  all 
thofe  graces  which  are  admired  in  the  park.  Of' 
the  writer  he  a 'linns  with  great  certainty,  that, 
though  the  excellence  of  the  work  be  inconteft- 
ablef  he  car.  claim  but  a  (mail  part  of  the  reputa- 
tion i 
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tion  ;  that  he  owed  mofl  of  the  images  and  fenti- 
mentd  to  a  fecret  friend  ;  and  that  the  accuracy  and 
equality  of  the  ftyle  was  produced  by  the  fucceflive 
correction  of  the  chief  criticks  of  the  age. 

As  every  one  is  pleafed  with  imagining  that  he 
'knows  fomething  not  yet  commonly  divulged, 
i'ecret  hiilory  eafily  gains  credit-,  but  it  is  for  the 
mod  part  believed  only  while  it  circulates  in  whif- 
pevs  ;  and  when  once  it  is  openly  told,  is  openly 
confuted. 

The  mofi:  pernicious  enemy  is  the  man  of  Mo- 
deration. Without  intereft  in  the  queftion,  or 
any  motive  but  honeft  curiofity,  this  impartial  and 
zealous  enquirer  after  truth  is  ready  to  hear  either 
fide,  and  always  difpofed  to  kind  interpretations 
end  favourable  opinions.  He  hath  heard  the 
trader's  a/Fairs  reported  with  great  variation,  and 
after  a  diligent  comparifon  of  the  evidence,  con- 
cludes it  probable  that  the  fplendid  fuperilru&ure 
of  bufmefs  being  originally  built  upon  a  narrow- 
band, has  lately  been  found  to  totter ;  but  between 
dilatory  payment  and  bankruptcy  there  is  a  great 
diftance  j  many  merchants  have  fupported  them- 
felves  by  expedients  for  a  -time,  without  any  final 
injury  to  their  creditors ;  and  what  is  loft  by  one 
adventure  may  be  recovered  by  another.  He  be- 
lievi^  that  a  young  lady  pleafed  with  admiration, 
and  dcfirous  to  make  perfect  what  is  already  excel- 
lent, may  heighten  her  charms  by  artificial  improve- 
ments, but  furely  moft  of  her  beauties  muft  be 
genuine,  and  who  can  fay  that  he  is  wholly  what 
he  endeavours  to  appear  ?  The  author  he  knows 
to  be  a  man  of  diligence,  who  perhaps  does  not 
fparkle  with  the  fire  of  Hzmcr,  but  has  the  judg- 
ment to  difcover  his  own  deficiencies,  and  to  fup- 

ply 
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ply  them  by  the  help  of  others  ;  and  in  his  opinion 
modefty  is  a  quality  fo  amiable  and  rare,  that 
it  ought  to  find  a  patron  wherever  it  appears,  and 
may  juilly  be  preferred  by  the  publick  fuffrage  to 
petulant  wit  and  oftentatious  literature. 

He  who  thus  difeovers  failings  with  unwilling- 
nefs,  and  extenuates  the  faults  which  cannot  be 
denied,  puts  an  end  at  once  to  doubt  or  vindica- 
tion ;  his  hearers  repofe  upon  his  candour  and 
veracity,  and  admit  the  charge  without  allowing  the 
cxcufe. 

Such  are  the  arts  by  which  the  envious,  the  idle, 
the  peevifh,and  the  thoughtlefs,  obftrutt  that  worth 
which  they  cannot  equal,  and  by  artifices  thuseafyj 
fordid,  and  detdlabie,  isinduitvy  defeated,  beauty 
and  genius  depreficd. 
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riorti  Mtoniuf  tenet 
Sedes  Ifemcrus,  Pindaric*  latent, 
Ccxque  4r  Alcsi  minuets 

Camtcn*.  Hot. 


What  though  the  mufc  her  Hcmtr  throne* 

High  above  all  the  immortal  quire; 
Nor  Pindar's  rapture  (he  difowns, 

Nor  hides  the  plaintive  Co:  an  lyrf  ; 
AUxus  ftrikes  the  tyrant's  foul  with  dread, 
Nor  yet  is  grave  Stcfickorus  unread.  FRANCIS. 

IT  is  allowed  that  vocations  and  employments 
of  leaft  dignity  are  of  the  moft  apparent  ufe  ; 
that   the   meaneft  artifan  or  manufacturer  contri- 
butes more  to  the  accommodation  of  Hie,  than  the 
profound  fcholar  and  argumentative  theorift  ;  and 

that 
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that  the  publick  would  fuffer  lefs  prefent  inconve- 
nience from  the  banifhment  of  philofophers  than 
from  the  extinction  of  any  common  trade. 

Some  have  been  fo  forcibly  ftruck  with  this 
obfervation,  that  they  have,  in  the  firft  warmth  of 
their  difcovery,  thought  it  reafonable  to  alter  the 
common  diftribution  of  dignity,  and  ventured  to 
condemn  mankind  of  univerfal  ingratitude.  For 
juflice  exadts,  that  thofe  by  whom  we  are  moft 
benefited  {hould  be  moft  honoured.  And  what 
labour  can  be  more  ufeful  than  that  which  procures 
to  families  and  communities  thofe  neceffaries 
which  fupply  the  wants  of  nature,  or  thofe  con- 
veniencies  by  which  eafe,  fecurity,  and  elegance 
are  conferred  ? 

This  is  one  of  the  innumerable  theories  which 
the  firft  attempt  to  reduce  them  into  practice  cer- 
tainly deftroys.  If  we  eftimate  dignity  by  imme- 
diate ufefulnefs,  agriculture  is  undoubtedly  the  firft 
and  nobleft  fcience  ;  yet  we '  fee  the  plow  driven, 
the  clod  broken,  the  manure  fpread,  the  feeds  fcat- 
tered,  and  the  harveft  reaped,  by  men  whom  thofe 
that  feed  upon  their  induftry  will  never  be  per- 
fuaded  to  admit  into  the  fame  rank  with  heroes, 
or  the  fages  ;  and  who,  after  all  the  confeffions 
which  truth  may  extort  in  favour  of  their  occupa- 
tion, muft  be  content  to  fill  up  the  loweft  clafs  of 
the  commonwealth,  to  form  the  bafe  of  the  pyra- 
mid of  fubordination,  and  lie  buried  in  obfcurity 
themfelvcs,  while  they  fupport  all  that  is  fplendid, 
confpicuous,  or  exalted. 

It  will  be  found  upon  a  clofer  infpedYion,  that 
this   part  of  the    conduct   of  mankind    is  by   no- 
means  contrary  to  reafon  or  equity.     Remunera- 
tory  honours  are  proportioned  at  once  to  the  ufe- 
fulnefs 
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fulnefs  and  difficulty  of  performances,  and  arc 
properly  adjufted  by  comparifon  of  the  mental  and 
coporeal  abilities  which  they  appear  to  employ. 
That  work,  however  neceflary,  which  is  carried 
on  only  by  mufcular  flrcngth  and  manual  dexterity, 
is  not  of  equal  efteem,  in  the  confideration  of 
rational  beings,  with  the  taflcs  that  exercife  the  in- 
tellectual powers,  and  require  the  aclive  vigour  of 
imagination,  or  the  gradual  and  laborious  inveltiga- 
tions  of  reafon. 

The  merit  of  all  manual  occupations  fcems  to 
terminate  in  the  inventor  ;  and  furely  tlie  fir  ft  ages 
cannot  be  charged  with  ingratitude  ;  fince  thofe 
who  civilized  barbarians,  and  taught  them  how  to 
fecure  themfelves  from  cold  and  hunger,  were 
numbered  amongll  tlieir  deities.  But  thefe  arts 
once  difcovered  by  philofophy,  and  facilitated  by 
experience,  are  afterwards  praclifed  with  very  little 
afliftance  from  the  faculties  of  the  foul ;  nor  is 
any  thing  neceflary  to  the  regular  djfcharge  of  thcfe 
inferior  duties,  beyond  that  rude  obfcrvation  which 
the  moil  fluggifh  intellect  may  pradiie,  and  that 
induftry  which  the  Simulations  of  necellity  natu- 
rally enforce. 

Yet  though  the  refufal  of  ftatues  and  panegy- 
rick  to  thofe  who  eniploy  only  their  hands  ami 
feet  in  the  fervice  of  mankind  may  be  eafily  juili- 
fied,  I  am  far  from  intending  to  incite  the  petu- 
lance of  pride,  to  juftity  the  fupercilioufacls  01 
grandeur,  or  to  intercept  any  part  of  that  tendcr- 
nefs  and  benevolence  which  by  the  privilege  of 
their  common  nature  one  man  may  claim  from 
another. 

That  it  would  be  neither  wife  nor  equitable  to 
difcourage  die  hufbandman,  the  labourer,  the  mi- 

uer, 
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»er,  <or  the  fmith,  -is  generally  granted  ;  but  there  is 
another  race  of  beings  equally  obfcure  and  equally 
indigent,  who,  becaufe  their  ufefulnefs  is  lets  ob- 
vious to  vulgar  apprehenfions,  live  unrewarded  and 
die  unpitied,  and  who  have  been  long  expofed  to 
infult  without  a  defender,  and  to  ceniure  without 
.an  apologift. 

The  authors  of  London  were  formerly  computed 
by  Sw?ft  at  feveral  thoufands,  and  there  is  not  any 
reafon  for  fufpecting  that  their  number  has  de- 
creafed.  Of  thefe  only  a  very  few  can  be  faid  to 
pi'oduce,  or  endeavour  to  produce  new  ideas,  to 
extend  any  principle  of  fcience,  or  gratify  the  ima- 
gination with  any  uncommon  train  of  images  or 
contexture  of  events;  the  reft,  however  laborious, 
however  arrogant,  can  only  be  confidered  as  the 
drudges  of  the  pen,  the  manufacturers  of  literature, 
who  have  fet  up  for  authors,  either  with  or  with- 
out a  regular  initiation,  and,  like  other  artificers, 
have  no  other  care  than  to  deliver  their  tale  of  wares 
at  the  dated  time.  * 

It  has  been  formerly  imagined,  that  he  who 
intends  the  entertainment  or  imlrucYion  of  others, 
mull  fuel  in  himfelf  fome  peculiar  iinpulie  of  ge- 
nius; that  he  muft  watch  the  happy  minute  in 
which  his  natural  fire  is  excited)  in  which  his 
mind  is  elevated  with  nobler  ientiments,  enlight- 
ened with  clearer  views,  and  invigorated  with 
flronger  comprehenfion;  that  he  mull  carefully 
feledl  his  thoughts  and  polifh  his  expreiFions ;  and 
animate  his  efforts  with  the  hope  of  raifing  a  mc- 
nument  of  learning,  which  neither  time  nor  envy 
fhall  be  able  to  deilroy. 

But  the  authors  whom  I  am  now  endeavouring 
lo  recommend  have  been  too  long  kncktwrd  in  the 
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i<:ays  of  men  to  indulge  the  chimerical  ambition  of 
immortality  ;  they  have  feklom  any  claim  to  the 
trade  of  writing,  but  that  they  have  tried  fome 
other  without  fuccefs ;  they  perceive  no  particular 
fummons  to  compofition,  except  the  found  of  the 
clock;  they  have  no  other  rule  than  the  law  or 
the  fafhion  for  admitting  their  thoughts  or  reject- 
ing them  ;  and  about  the  opinion  of  pofterity  they 
have  little  folicitude,  for  their  productions  are  fcl- 
<iom  intended  to  remain  in  the  world  longer  than  a 
week. 

That  fuch  authors  are  not  to  be  rewarded  with 
paife  is  evident,  fmce  nothing  can  be  admired 
•when  it  ceafes  to  exift  ;  but  lurely  though  they  can- 
not afpire  to  honour,  they  may  be  exempted  from 
ignominy,  and  adopted  in  that  order  of  men  which 
deferves  our  kindnefs,  though  not  our  reverence. 
Thefe  papers  of  the  day,  the  Ephemera  of  learn- 
ing, have  ufes  more  adequate  to  the  purpofcs  of 
common  life  than  more  pon.pous  and  durable  vo- 
lumes. If  it  is  neceflary  for  every  man  to  be  more 
acquainted  with  his  contemporaries  than  with  pad 
generations,  and  to  rather  know  the  events  which 
may  immediately  affttt  his  fortune  or  quiet,  than 
the  revolutions  of  ancient  kingdoms,  in  which  he 
has  neither  pofieflions  nor  expectations  •,  if  it  be 
pleafing  to  hear  of  the  preferment  and  difmillion  of 
ftatefmen,  the  birth  of  heirs,  and  the  marriage  of 
beauties,  the  humble  author  of  journals  an. 
muft  be  confidered  as  a  liberal  difpenfer  of  benefi- 
cial knowledge. 

Even  the  ahridger,  compiler,  and  tranflator, 
though  their  labours  cannot  be  ranked  with  thofe 
of  the  diurnal  hiftoriogrnpher,  yet  mud  not  be 
saihly  doomed  to  annihilation.  Every  fize  of  read- 
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ers  requires  a  genius  of  correfpondent  capacity ; 
Come  delight  in  abftra£ts  and  epitomes,  becaufe  they 
want  room  in  their  memory  for  long  details,  and 
content  themfelves  with  effects,  without  enquiry 
after  caufes;  fome  minds  are  overpowered  by  fplen- 
dor  of  fentiment,  as  fome  eyes  are  offended  by  a 
glaring  light;  fuch  will  gladly  contemplate  an  author 
in  an  humble  imitation,  as  we  look  without  pain 
upon  the  fun  in  the  water. 

As  every  writer  has  his  ufe,  every  writer  ought  to 
have  his  patrons  ;  and  fince  no  man,  however  high 
he  may  now  ftand,  can  be  certain  that  he  fhall  not 
be  foon  thrown  down  from  his  elevation  by  criticifm 
or  caprice,  the  common  intereft  of  learning  requires 
that  her  fons  fhould  ceafe  from  intefline  hoftilities, 
and  inftead  of  facrificing  each  other  to  malice  and 
contempt,  endeavour  to  avert  perfecution  from  the 
meaneft  of  their  fraternity. 
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Sunt  illic  dut,  trefve,  qui  rrwlvaxt 

Noftramm  tineas  iaeptiarum  : 

Sed  cumfponftQ,fabuLtqiK  luffx 

Defcorpo  fturiitt  jucttato. .  MART. 

'Tis  iinpoffible  that  one  or  two 

Theie  fooleries  of  mine  may  viow  , 

But  then  the  bettings  mil  ft  he  o'er, 

Nor  Crab  or  CbiUcis  talked  of  more.  I7.  LEWIS, 

O  N  E  of  the  projects  or  defigna  which  exer- 
cife  the  mind  of  man  are  equally  fubjedi  to 
obftru£lions  and  difappointmems  with  the  purfuit 
of  fame.     Riches  cannot  eafily  be  denied  to  them 
VOL.  in.  M  who 
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•who  have  fomething  of  greater  value  to  offer  in 
exchange  ;  he  whofe  fortune  is  endangered  by  liti- 
gation, will  notrefufe  to  augment  the  wealth  of  the 
lawyer  ;  he  \vhofe  days  are  darkened  by  languor,  or 
whofe  nerves  are  excruciated  by  pain,  is  compelled 
to  pay  tribute  to  the  fcience  of  healing.  But  praife 
may  be  always  omitted  without  inconvenience. 
When  once  a  man  has  made  celebrity  neceflary  to 
his  happinefs,  he  has  put  it  in  the  power  of  the 
weakeft  and  mod  timorous  malignity,  if  not  to  take 
away  his  fatisfaction,  at  leaft  to  withhold  it.  His 
enemies  may  indulge  their  pride  by  airy  negligence, 
•and  gratify  their  malice  by  quiet  neutrality.  They 
that  could  never  have  injured  a  character  by  invec- 
tives, may  combine  to  annihilate  it  by  filence ;  as 
the  women  of  Rome  threatened  to  put  an  end  to  con- 
queft  and  dominion,  by  fupplying  no  children  to 
the  commonwealth. 

When  a  writer  has  with  long  toil  produced  a 
work  intended  to  burft  upon  mankind  with  unex- 
pected luftre,  and  withdraw  the  attention  of  the 
learned  world  from  every  other  controverfy  or  en- 
quiry, he  is  feldom  contented  to  wait  long  without 
the  enjoyment  of  his  new  praifes.  With  an  ima- 
gination full  of  his  own  importance,  he  walks  out 
like  a  monarch  in  difguife,  to  learn  the  various 
opinions  of  his  readers.  Prepared  to  feaft  upon 
admiration  -,  compofed  to  encounter  cenfures  with- 
out emotion ;  and  determined  not  to  fuffer  his 
quiet  to  be  injured  by  a  fenfibility  too  exquifite  of 
praife  or  blame,  but  to  laugh  with  equal  contempt 
at  vain  objections  and  injudicious  commendations, 
he  enters  the  places  of  mingled  converfation,  fits 
down  to  his  tea  in  an  obfcure  corner,  and  while 
he  appears  to  examine  a  file  of  antiquated  jour- 
nals, 
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nals,  catches  the  converfation  of  the  whole  room. 
He  liftens,  but  hears  no  mention  of  his  book,  and 
therefore  fuppofes  that  he  has  difappomted  his 
curiofity  by  delay ;  and  that  as  men  of  learning 
would  naturally  begin  their  conversation  with  i'uch 
a  wonderful  novelty,  they  had  digrefied  to  other 
fubjects  before  his  arrival.  The  company  difperfes, 
and  their  places  are  fupplied  by  others  equally  igno- 
rant, or  equally  careleis.  The  fame  expectation 
hurries  him  to  another  place,  from  which  the  fame 
disappointment  drives  him  foon  away.  His  iai- 
patience  then  grows  violent  and  tumultuous;  he 
ranges  over  the  town  with  refllefs  curiofity,  and 
hears  in  one  quarter  of  a  cricket-match,  in  another 
of  a  pick-pocket ;  is  told  by  fome  of  an  unex- 
pected bankruptcy,  by  others  of  a  turtle  feaft ; 
is  fometimes  provoked  by  importunate  enquiries 
after  the  white  bear,  and  fometimes  with  praifes 
of  the  dancing  dog  ;  he  is  afterwards  entreated 
to  give  his  judgment  upon  a  wager  about  the  height 
of  the  Monument ;  invited  to  fee  a  foot-race  in  the 
adjacent  villages ;  defired  to  read  a  ludicrous 
advertifinent ;  or  confulted  about  the  moft  effec- 
tual method  of  making  enquiry  after  a  favourite 
cat.  The  whole  world  is  bulled  in  affairs,  which 
he  thinks  below  the  notice  of  reafonable  crea- 
tures, and  which  are  neverthelefs  fufficient  to 
withdraw  all  regard  from  his  labours  and  his 
merits. 

He  refolves  at  laft  to  violate  his  own  modefty, 
and  to  recal  the  talkers  from  their  folly  by  an 
enquiry  after  himfelf.  He  finds  every  one  pro- 
vided with  an  anfwer ;  one  has  feen  the  work 
advertifed,  but  never  met  with  any  that  had  read 
it ;  another  has  been  fo  often  inipofed  upoh  by 
M  2  fpccious 
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fpecious  titles,  that  he  never  buys  a  book  till  its  cha- 
racter is  cftabiifhed  ;  a  third  wonders  what  any  man 
can  hope  to  produce  after  fo  many  writers  of  greater 
eminence;  the  next  has  enquired  after  the  author, 
but  can  hear  no  account  of  him,  and  therefore  fuf- 
pe£ls  the  name  to  be  fictitious  ;  and  another  knows 
him  to  be  a  man  condemned  by  indigence  to  write 
too  frequently  what  he  does  not  underftand. 

Many  are  the  confolations  with  which  the  un- 
happy author  endeavours  to  allay  his  vexation,  and 
fortify  his  patience.  He  has  written  with  too  little 
indulgence  to  the  underftanding  of  common  readers', 
he  has  fallen  upon  an  age  in  which  folid  knowledge, 
and  delicate  refinement,  have  given  way  to  low 
merriment  and  idle  buffoonery,  and  therefore  no 
writer  can  hope  for  diftin&ion,  who  has  any  higher 
purpofe  than  to  raife  laughter.  He  finds  that  his 
enemies,  fuch  as  fuperiority  will  always  raife,  have 
been  induflrious,  while  his  performance  was  in  the 
prefs,  to  vilify  and  blaft  it ;  and  that  the  bookfeller, 
whom  he  had  refolved  to  enrich,  has  rivals  that  ob- 
ftruft  the  circulation  of  his  copies.  He  at  laft  re- 
pofes  upon  the  confideration,  that  the  nobleft  works 
of  learning  and  genius  have  always  made  their  way 
flowly  againft  ignorance  and  prejudice  j  and  that 
reputation,  which  is  never  to  be  loft,  muft  be 
gradually  obtained,  as  animals  of  longeft  life  are 
obferved  not  foon  to  attain  their  full  llature  and 
,  ftrength. 

By  fuch  arts  of  voluntary  delufion  does  every 
man  endeavour  to  conceal  his  own  unimportance 
from  himfelf.  It  is  long  before  we  are  convinced 
of  the  fmall  proportion  which  every  individual  bears 
to  the  collective  body  of  mankind  ;  or  learn  how 
few  can  be  interefled  in  the  fortune  of  any  fingle 

man; 
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man  ;  how  little  vacancy  is  left  in  the  world  for  any 
new  obje£l  of  attention  ;  to  how  fmall  extent  the 
brighteft  blaze  of  merit  can  be  fpread  amidft  the 
milts  of  bufmefs  and  of  folly  ;  and  how  foon  it  is 
clouded  by  the  intervention  of  other  novelties.  Not 
only  the  writer  of  books,  but  the  commander  of 
armies,  and  the  deliverer  of  nations,  will  eafily  out- 
live all  noify  and  popular  reputation :  he  may  be 
celebrated  for  a  time  by  the  publick  voice,  but  his 
actions  and  his  name  will  foon  be  confidercd  as  re- 
mote and  unaffecling,  and  be  rarely  mentioned  but 
by  thofe  whofe  alliance  gives  them  fome  vanity  to 
gratify  by  frequent  commemoration. 

It  feems  not  to  be  fufficiently  considered  how 
little  renown  can  be  admitted  in  the  world.  Man- 
kind are  kept  perpetually  bufy  by  their  fears  or 
defires,  and  have  not  more  leifure  from  their  own 
affairs,  than  to  acquaint  themfelves  with  the  acci- 
dents of  the  current  day.  Engaged  in  contriving 
fome  refuge  from  calamity,  or  in  (hortening  the  way 
to  fome  new  pofieflion,  they  feldom  fuffer  their 
thoughts  to  wander  to  the  paft  or  future  ;  none  but 
a  few  folitary  {Indents  have  leifure  to  enquire  into 
the  claims  of  ancient  heroes  or  fages  j  and  names 
which  hoped  to  range  over  kingdoms  and  con- 
tinents (brink  at  lad  into  cloiilers  or  colleges. 

Nor  is  it  certain,  that  even  of  thefe  dark  .and 
narrow  habitations,  thefe  lall  retreats  of  fame,  the. 
poflellion  will  be  long  kept.  Of  men  devoted  to 
literature  very  few  extend  their  views  beyond  fome 
particular  fi.iencc,  and  the  greater  part  leldom  en- 
quire, even  in  their  own  profeffion,  for  any  authors 
but  thofe  whom  the  prefent  mode  of  iludy  happens 
to  force  upon  their  notice ;  they  dcfire  not  to  fill 
their  minds  with  unfashionable. knowledge,  but  con- 
M  3  tentedly 
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tentedly  refign  to  oblivion  thofe  books  wliich  they 
now  find  cenfured  or  neglected. 

The  hope  of  fame  is  neceflarily  connected  with 
fuch  confiderations  as  muft  abate  the  ardor  of  con- 
fidence, and  reprefs  the  vigour  of  purfuit.  Whoever 
claims  renown  from  any  kind  of  excellence,  expects 
to  fill  the  place  which  is  now  poflefled  by  another  ; 
for  there  are  already  names  of  every  clafs  fufficicnt  to 
employ  all  that  will  defire  to  remember  them  ;  and 
furely  he  that  is  pufhing  his  predeceflbrs  into  the 
gulph  of  obfcurity,  cannot  but  fometimes  fufpect, 
that  he  muft  himfelf  fink  in  like  manner,  and  as  he 
{lands  upon  the  fame  precipice,  be  fwept  aw.iy  with 
the  fame  violence. 

It  fometimes  happens,  that  fame  begins  when  life 
is  at  an  end ;  but  far  the  greater  number  of  candidates 
for  applaufe  have  owed  their  reception  in  the  world 
to  fome  favourable  cafualties,  and  have  therefore  im- 
rnediately  funk  into  neglect,  when  death  (tripped 
them  of  their  cafual  influence,  and  neither  fortune 
nor  patronage  operated  in  their  favour.  Among 
thofe  who  have  better  claims  to  regard,  the  honour 
paid  to  their  memory  is  commonly  proportionate  to 
the  reputation  which  they  enjoyed  in  their  lives, 
though  ftill  growing  fainter,  as  it  is  at  a  greater 
Jiftance  from  the  firft  emiflion ;  and  fincc  it  is  fo 
difficult  to  obtain  the  notice  of  contemporaries,  how 
little  is  it  to  be  hoped  from  future  times?  What  can 
merit  effect  by  its  own  force,  when  the  help  of  art 
or  friendlhip  can  fcarcely  fupport  it  ? 
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NUMB.  147.     TUESDAY,  Augujl  13,  175^.- 

Tu  nibil  invita  dices  factejve  Minerva.  Ho  fu 

-You  are  of  too  quick  a  fight, 
Not  to  difcern  \vhich  way  your  talent  lies. 

Roscomtoir, 

To  the  RAMBLER, 
SIR, 

A  S  little  things  grow  great  by  continual  accu- 
**•  mulation,  I  hope  you  will  not  think  the  dig* 
nity  of  your  character  impaired  by  an  account  of  a 
ludicrous  perfecution,  which,  though  it  produce* 
no  fcenes  of  horror  or  of  ruin,  yet,  by  inceflant  im- 
portunity of  vexation,  wears  away  my  happinefsr 
and  confumes  thofe  years  which  nature  feems  par- 
ticularly to  have  afligned  to  cheerfulnefs,  in  filent 
anxiety  and  helplefs  refentment. 

I  am  the  eldeit  fon  of  a  gentleman,  who  having 
inherited  a  large  eflate  from  his  anceflors,  and 
feeling  no  defire  either  to  increafe  or  leffen  it,  has 
from  the  time  of  his  marriage  generally  refuled  at 
his  own  feat ;  where,  by  dividing  his  time  among. 
the  duties  of  a  father,  a  mailer,  and  a  magiflrate,, 
die  fludy  of  literature,  and  the  offices  of  civility, 
he  finds  means  to  rid  himfelf  of  the  day,  with- 
out any  of  thofe  amufeo\ents,  which  all  thofe  with 
whom  my  refidence  in  this  place  has  made  me 
acquainted,  think  neceflary  to  lighten  the  burthen 
of  exittence. 

When  my  age  made  me  capable  of  LnJlru&ion*, 

my    father    prevailed    upon    a   gentleman,    long 

known   at   Oxford  for  the  extent  of  his  learning 

and  purity  of  his  manners,  to  undertake  my  edu- 

M  4  cation. 
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cation.  The  regard  with  which  I  faw  him  treated 
difpofed  me  to  confider  his  inftru&ions  as  im- 
portant, and  I  therefore  foon  formed  a  habit  of 
isttemion,  by  which  I  made  very  quick  advances 
in  different  kinds  of  learning,  and  heard,  per- 
haps too  often,  very  flattering  comparifons  of 
my  own  proficiency  with  that  of  others,  either 
lefs  docile  by  nature,  or  lefs  happily  forwarded 
by  inftruftiori.  I  was  carefled  by  all  tliat  ex- 
changed vifits  with  my  father;  and  as  young 
men  are  with  little  difficulty  taught  to  judge 
favourably  of  themfelves,  began  to  think  that  cloie 
application  was  no  longer  neceflary,  and  that  the 
time  was  now  come  when  I  was  at  liberty  to 
read  only  for  amufemenr,  and  was  to  receive 
the  reward  of  my  fatigues  in  praife  and  admi- 
ration. 

While  I  was  thus  banqueting  upon  my  own 
perfections,  and  longing  in  fecret  to  efcape  from 
tutorage,  my  father's  brother  came  from  London 
to  pafs  a  fummer  at  his  native  place.  A  lucra- 
tive employment  which  he  poflcfled,  and  a  fond- 
nefs  for  the  convcrfation  and  diverfions  of  the  gay 
part  of  mankind,  had  fo  long  kept  him  from 
rural  excurfions,  that  I  had  never  feen  him  fince 
my  infancy.  My  curiofity  was  there  fore  ftrongly 
excited  by(the  hope  of  obferv'ing  a  character  more 
nearly,  which  I  had  hithuto  rtverenced  only  at  a 
diftance. 

•  From  all  private  and  intimate  converfation  I 
wns  long  withheld  by  the  perpetual  confluence  of 
vifitants,  with  whom  the  firft  news  of  my  uncle's 
•arrival  crowded  the  houfe ;  but  was  amply  re- 
compenfed  by  feeing  an  exzcl  and  punctilious 
practice  of  the  arts  of  a  courtier,  in  all  the  ftra- 

tagems 
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tagems  of  endearment, .  the  gradations  of  refpe£r, 
and  variations  of  courtefy.  I  remarked  with  what 
juftice  of  diftribution  he  divided  his  talk  to  3  wide 
circle ;  with  what  addrefs  he  offered  to  every  man 
an  occafion  of  indulging  fome  favourite  topick,  of 
difplaying  fome  particular  attainment;  the  judg- 
ment with  which  he  regulated  his  enquiries  after  the 
abfent;  and  the  care  with  which  he  (hewed  all  the 
companionis  of  his  early  years  how  ftrongly  they 
were  infixed  in  his  memory,  by  the  mention  of  paft 
incidents,  and  the  recital  of  puerile  kindnefles, 
dangers,  and  frolicks.  I  foon  difcovered  that  he 
p'ofleffed  fome  fcience  of  gracioufnefs  and  attraction 
which  books  had  not  taught,  and  of  which  neither 
I  nor  my  father  had  any  knowledge  ;  that  he  had 
the  power  of  obliging  thofe  whom  he  did  not 
benefit ;  that  he  diffufed,  upon  his  curfory  beha- 
viour and  mod  trifling  actions,  a  glofs  of  foftnefs 
and  delicacy  by  which  every  one  was  dazzled  ;  and 
that  by  fome  occult  method  of  captivation,  he  ani- 
mated the  timorous,  foftened  the  fupercilious,  and 
opened  the  referred.  I  could  not  but  repine  at  the 
inelegance  of  my  own  manners  which  left  me  no 
hopes  but  not  to  offend,  arid  at  the  inefticacy  of 
ruitick  benevolence  which  gained  no  friends  but 
by  real  fervice. 

My  uncle  faw  the  veneration  with  which  I 
caught  every  accent  of  his  voice,  and  watched 
every  motion  of  his  hand  ;  and  the  awkward  dili- 
gence with  which  I  endeavoured  to  imitate  his 
embrace  of  fondnefs,  and  h'is  bow  of  refpe&. 
He  was,  like  others,  eafily  ilattefed  by  an  imita- 
tor by  whom  he  could  not  fear  ever  to  5e  rivalled, 
and  repaid  my  ailiduities  with  compliments  and 
M  5  profeffions. 
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profeffions.  Our  fondnefs  was  fo  increafed  by  a 
mutual  endeavour  to  pleafe  each  other,  that  when 
he  returned  to  London,  he  declared  himfelf  unable 
to  leave  a  nephew  fo  amiable  and  fo  accomplifhed 
behind  him ;  and  obtained  my  father's  permifiion 
to  enjoy  my  company  for  a  few  months,  by  a  pro- 
mife  to  initiate  me  in  the  arts  of  politenefs,  and 
introduce  me  into  publick  life. 

The  courtier  had  little  inclination  to  fatigue,  and 
therefore,  by  travelling  very  flowly>  afforded  me 
time  for  more  loofe  and  familiar  converfation  ;  but 
I  focn  found,  that  by  a  few  enquiries  which  he  was 
not  well  prepared  to  fatisfy,  I  had  made  him  weary 
of  his  young  companion.  His  element  was  a 
mixed  afilmbly,  where  ceremony  and  healths,  com- 
pliments and  common  topicks,  kept  the  tongue 
employed  with  very  little  afliflance  from  memory  or 
reflexion;  but  in  the  chariot,  where  he  was  necef- 
fitated  to  fupport  a  regular  tenour  of  converfation, 
without  any  relief  from  a  new  comer,  or  any  power 
of  ftarting  into  gay  digrcflions,  or  deftroying  ar- 
gument by  a  jeft,  he  foon  difcovercd  that  poverty 
of  ideas  which  had  been  hitherto  concealed  under 
the  tinfel  of  politenefs.  The  firft  day  he  enter- 
tained me  with  the  novelties  and  wonders  with 
which  I  mould  be  aftonimed  at  my  entrance  into 
Londcn,  and  cautioned  me  with  apparent  admiration 
of  his  own  wifdom  againft  the  arts  by  which 
rufticity  is  frequently  deluded.  The  fame  detail 
and  the  fame  advice  he  would  have  repeated  on  the 
fecond  day;  but  as  I  every  moment  diverted  the 
difcourfe  to  the  hiftory  of  the  towns  by  which  we 
pafied,  or  feme  other  fubjecl  of  learning  or  of. 
he  foon  loft  hie  vivacity,  grew  peevifh  and. 

filenf, 
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filent,  wrapped  his  cloke  about  him,  compofed  him- 
felf  to  liumber,  and  referved  his  gaiety  for  fitter 
auditors. 

At  length  I  entered  London,  and  my  uncle  was 
reinflated  in  his  fuperiority.  He  awaked  at- once 
to  loquacity  as  foon  as  our  wheels  rattled  on  the 
pavement,  and  told  me  the  name  of  every  ftreef? 
as  we  crofled  it,  and  owner  of  every  houfe  as 
we  paflfed  by.  He  prefented  me  to  my  aunt,  a  lady 
of  great  eminence  for  the  number  of  her  ac- 
quaintances and  fplendour  of  her  afiemblies,  and 
either  in  kindnefs  or  revenge  confulted  with  herr 
in  my  prefence,  how  I  might  be  moft  advan- 
tageouily  drefled  for  my  firil  appearance,  and 
moft  expeditioufly  difencumbered  from  my  villa- 
tick  bafhfulnefs.  My  indignation  at  familiarity 
thus  contemptuous  fluflied  in  my  face ;  they 
miftook  anger  for  fhame,  and  alternately  exerted' 
their  eloquence  upon  the  benefits  of  publick 
education,  and  the  happinefs  of  an  aflurance  early 
acquired. 

AlTurance  is  indeed  the  only  qualification  to 
which  they  feem  to  have  annexed  merit,  and 
aiTurance  therefore  is  perpetually  recommended 
to  me  as  the  fupply  of  every  defecl:,  and  the 
ornament  of  every  excellence.  I  never  fit  filent 
in  company  when  fecret  hiftory  is  circulating,, 
but  I  am  reproached  for  want  of  aflurance.  If 
I  fail  to  return  the  flated  anfwer  to  a  compliment; 
if  I  am  difconcerted  by  unexpected  raillery  ;  if  I 
bluih  when  I  am  difcovered  gazing  on  a  beauty, 
or  hefitate  when  I  find  myfelf  embarrafled  in  air 
argument;  if  I  am  unwilling  to  talk  of  what  I. 
do  not  underfland,  or  timorous  in  undertaking 
offices  which.  I  cannot  gracefully  perform;  if  I 
w  6  "furTer 
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fuffer  a  more  lively  tatler  to  recount  the  cafualties 
of  a  game,  or  a  nimbler  fop  to  pick  up  a  fan, 
I  am  cenfured  between  pity  and  contempt,  as  a 
wretch  doomed  to  grovel  in  obfcurity  for  want  of 
affurance. 

I  have  found  many  young  perfons  harafied  in  the 
fame  manner,  by  thofe  to  whom  age  has  given 
nothing  but  the.affurance  which  they  recommend; 
and  therefore  cannot  but  think  it  ufeful  to  in- 
form them,  that  cowardice  and  delicacy  are  not 
to  be  confounded  ;  and  that  lie  whofe  ftupidity 
has  armed  him  againft  the  fhafts  of  ridicule,  will 
always  aft  and  fpeak  with  greater  audacity,  than 
they  whofe  fenfibility  reprefles  their  ardor,  and 
who  dare  never  let  their  confidence  outgrow  their 
abilities. 
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Mt  pater  fxvis  Meret  caUnis 


Mt  -vel  extremis  Nuinidtuum  in  arts 

Ck/e  rcle$et.  HOR. 

Me  let  my  father  load  with  chains, 
Or  banifti  to  Numidias  fartheft  plains  ! 

My  crime,  that  I  a  loyal  wife, 
In  kind  compaction  fparyd  my  hufband's  life.          FRANCIS. 

POLITICIANS  remark,  that  no  oppreffion 
is  fo  heavy  or  lafting  as  that  which  is  in- 
fli&ed  by  the  perverfion  and  exorbitance  of  legal 
authority.  The  robber  may  be  feized,  and  the 
invader  repelled,  whenever  they  are  found  ;  they 
vrho  pretend  no  right  but  that  of  force,  may  by 

force 
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force  be  punifhed  or  fuppreffed.  But  when 
plunder  bears  the  name  of  imped,  and  murder 
is  perpetrated  by  a  judicial  fentence,  fortitude  is 
intimidated  and  wifdom  confounded  j  refiftance 
{brinks  from  an  alliance  with  rebellion,  and  the 
villain  remains  fecure  in  the  robes  of  the  ma- 
giftrate. 

Equally  dangerous  and  equally  deteflable  are 
the  cruelties  often  exerciled  in  private  families,  un- 
der the  venerable  fanction  of  parental  authority  ; 
the  power  which  we  are  taught  to  honour  from  the 
firft  moments  of  reafon  ;  which  is  guarded  from 
infult  and  violation  by  all  that  can  imprefs  awe 
upon  the  mind  of  man ;  and  which  therefore  may 
wanton  in  cruelty  without  controul,  and  trample 
the  bounds  of  right  with  innumerable  tranfgreflkms, 
before  duty  and  piety  will  dare  to  feek  redrefs, 
or  think  themfelves  at  liberty  to  recur  to  any  other 
means  of  deliverance  than  fupplications  by  which 
infolence  is  elated,  and  tears  by  which  cruelty  is 
gratified. 

It  was  for  a  long  time  imagined  by  the  Romans  t 
that  no  fon  could  be  the  murderer  of  his  father  j 
and  they  had  therefore  no  pummment  appropri- 
ated to  parricide.  They  feem  likewife  to  have 
believed  with  equal  confidence,  that  no  father 
could  be  cruel  to  his  child  ;  and  therefore  they 
allowed  every  man  the  fupreme  judicature  in  his 
own  houfe,  and  put  the  lives  of  his  offspring 
into  his  hands.  But  experience  informed  them 
by  degrees,  that  they  had  determined  too  haftily 
in  favour  of  human  nature ;  they  found  that  in- 
ftin£l  and  habit  were  not  able  to  contend  with 
avarice  or  malice  ;  that  the  nearefl  relation  might 
be  violated  j  and  that  power,  to  whomfoever  in- 

trufted, 
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truftcd,  might  be  ill  employed.  They  were  there- 
fore obliged  to  fupply  and  to  change  their  inftitu- 
tions-;  to  deter  the  parricide  by  a  new  law,  and  to 
transfer  capital  punifhmcnts  from  the  parent  to  the 
magiftrate. 

There  are  indeed  many  houfes  which  it  is  impof- 
fible  to  enter  familiarly,  without  difcovering  that 
parents  are  by  no  means  exempt  from  the  intoxica- 
tions of  dominion  •,  and  that  he  who  is  in  no  dan- 
ger of  hearing  Temonflrances  but  from  his  own 
confcience,  will  feldom  be  long  without  the  art  of 
controlling  his  convictions,  and  modifying  juflice 
by  his  own  will. 

If  in  any  fituation  the  heart  were  inacccflible  to 
malignity,  it  might  be  fuppofed  to  be  fufficicntly. 
fecured  by  parental  relation.  To  have  voluntarily 
become  to  any  being  the  occafion  of  its  exiftence, 
produces  an  obligation  to  make  that  exiftence 
happy.  To  fee  helplefs  infancy  ftretching  out  her 
hands,  and  pouring  out  her  cries  in  tertimony  of 
dependence,  without  any  powers  to  alarm  jea- 
loufy,  or  any  guilt  to  alienate  ailvclion,  mutt 
nicely  awaken  tendernefs  in  every  human  mind  ; 
and  tendernefs  once  excited  will  be  hourly  increafed 
by  the  natural  contagion  of  felicity,  by  the  reper- 
cuflion  of  communicated  pleafure,  by  the  con- 
fcioufnefs  of  the  dignity  of  benefaction.  1  believe 
no  generous  or  benevolent  man  can  Ice  the  vileft 
animal  courting  his  regard,  and  fhrinking  at  his. 
anger,  playing  his  gambols  of  delight  before  him, 
calling  on  him  in  diftrefs,  and  flying  to  him  in 
danger,  without  more  kindnefs  than  lie  can  per- 
fuade  himfelf  to  feel  for  the  wild  and  unfocial  in- 
habitants of  the  air  and  water.  We  naturally 
r;idear  to  ourfclves  thofe  to  whom  we  impart 
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any  kind  of  pleafure,  becaufe  we  imagine  their  af- 
fection and  efleem  fecured  to  us  by  the  benefits 
which  they  receive. 

There  is  indeed  another  method  by  which  the 
pride  of  fuperiority  may  be  likewife  gratified.  He 
that  has  extinguished  all  the  fenfations  of  humanity, 
and  has  no  longer  any  fatisfaction  in  the  reflection 
that  he  is  Ipved  as  the  diftributer  of  happinefs, 
may  pleafe  himfdf  with  exciting  terror  as  the  in- 
fii&or  of  pain  :  he  may  delight  his  folitude  with 
contemplating  the  extent  of  his  power  and  the 
force  of  his  commands,  in  imagining  the  defires 
that  flutter  on  the  tongue  which  is  forbidden  to 
utter  them,  or  the  difcontent  which  preys  on  the 
heart  in  which  fear  confines  it :  he  may  amufe 
himfelf  with  new  contrivances  of  detection,  multi- 
plications of  prohibition,  and  varieties  of  punifh- 
ment;  and  fwell  with  exultation  when  he  confiders 
how  little  of  the  homage  that  he  receives  he  owes 
to  choice. 

That  princes  of  this  character  have  been 
known,  the  hiilciy  of  all  abfolute  kingdoms  will 
inform  us ;  and  fince,  as  Ariftotle  oblerves,  »' 
o'jxovopwi'  /xov*£%** .  the  government  of  a  family  is  natu- 
rally monarchical,  it  is  like  other  monarchies  too 
often  arbitrarily  admirriftered.  The  regal  and 
parental  tyrant  differ  only  in  the  extent  of  their 
dominions,  and  the  number  of  their  flavcs.  The 
fame  paflions  caufe  the  fame  miferies|;  except  that 
feldom  any  prince,  however  defpotick,  has  fo 
far  fhaken  off  all  awe  of  the  publick  eye,  as  to 
venture  upon  thofe  freaks  of  injustice,  which  are 
fometimes  indulged  under  the  fecrecy  of  a  pri- 
vate dwelling.  Capricious  injunctions,  partial 
decifioos,  unequal  allotments,  diitributions  of  re- 
i  o  ward 
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ward  not  by  merit  but  by  fancy,  and  punifh- 
ments  regulated  not  by  the  degree  of  the  offence, 
but  by  the  humour  of  the  judge,  are  too  fre- 
quent where  no  power  is  known  but  that  of  a 
father. 

That  he  delights  in  the  mifery  of  others  no  man 
will  confefs,  and  yet  what  other  motive  can  make 
a  father  cruel  ?  The  king  may  be  infligated  by  one 
man  to  the  deftru&ion  of  another;  he  may  ibme- 
times  think  himfelf  endangered  by  the  virtues  of  a 
fubjeft  ;  he  may  dread  the  fuccefsful  general  or 
the  popular  orator  ;  his  avarice  may  point  out 
golden  confifcations  :  and  his  guilt  may  whifper 
that  he  can  only  be  fecure  by  cutting  off  all  power 
of  revenge. 

But  what  can  a  parent  hope  from  the  oppreffion 
of  thofe  who  were  born  to  his  protection,  of  thofe 
who  can  difturb  him  witli  no  competition,  who 
can  enrich  him  with  no  fpoils  ?  Why  cowards  are 
cruel  may  be  eafily  difcovered ;  but  for  what 
reafon,  not  more  infamous  than  cowardice,  can 
that  man  delight  in  oppreffion  who  has  nothing 
to  fear  ? 

The  unjuftiflable  feverity  of  a  parent  is  loaded 
with  this  aggravation,  that  thofe  whom  lie  injures 
are  always  in  his  fight.  The  injuftice  of  a  prince 
is  often  exercifed  upon  thofe  of  whom  he  never 
had  any  peribnal  or  particular  knowledge ;  and 
the  fentence  which  he  pronounces,  whether  of 
banifhment,  imprifonment,  or  death,,  removes- 
from  his  view  the  man  whom  he  condemns. 
But  the  domeflick  oppreflbr  dooms  himfelf  to. 
gaze  upon  thofe  faces  which  he  clouds  with  terror 
and  with  forrow  ;  and  beholds  every  moment  the 
effects  of  his  own  barbarities.  He  that  can  bear 

to 
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to  give  continual  pain  to  thofe  who  furround 
him,  and  can  walk  with  fatisfadHon  in  the  gloom 
of  his  own  prefence  ;  he  that  can  fee  fubmifiive 
mifery  without  relenting,  and  meet  without  emo- 
tion the  eye  that  implores  mercy,  or  demands  juf- 
tice,  will  Icarcely  be  amended  by  remonftrance  or 
admonition  ;  he  has  found  means  of  flopping  the 
avenues  of  tenderneis,  and  arming  his  heart  againft 
the  force  of  reafon. 

Even  though  no  confideration  mould  be  paid 
to  the  great  law  of  focial  beings,  by  which  every 
individual  is  commanded  to  confult  the  happinefs 
of  others,  yet  the  harfh  parent  is  lefs  to  be  vin- 
dicated than  any  other  criminal,  becaufe  he  lefs 
provides  for  the  happinefs  of  himfelf.  Every  man, 
however  little  he  loves  others,  would  willingly  be 
loved  ;  every  man  hopes  to  live  long,  and  there- 
fore hopes  for  that  time  at  which  he  fliall  fink 
back  to  imbecility,  and  mult  depend  for  eafe  and 
cheerfulnefs  upon  the  officioufnefs  of  others.  But 
how  has  he  obviated  the  incanveniencies  of  old 
age,  who  alienates  from  him  the  afliftance  of  his 
children,  and  whofe  bed  muft  be  furrounded  in  his 
laft  hours,  in  the  hours  of  langour  and  deje£lion, 
of  impatience  and  of  pain,  by  ftrangers  to  whom  his 
life  is  ind'.Jkrcnt,  or  by  enemies  to  whom  his  ueath 
is  defirable  ? 

Piety  will  indeed  in  good  minds  overcome  pro- 
vocation, ami  thofe  who  have  been  haraflcd  by 
brutality  will  forget  the  injuries  which  they  have 
fuffcredj  fo  far  as  to  perform  the  laft  duties  with 
alacrity  and  zeal.  But  furely  no  refentment  can 
be  equally  painful  with  kindnefs  thus  undeferved, 
nor  can  ievcrer  punimmcnt  be  imprecated  upon 
a  man  not  wholly  loll  in  meanncfs  and  ilupidity, 

than 
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than  through  the  tedioufnefs  of  decrepitude,  to  be 
reproached  by  the  kindnefs  of  his  own  children,  to 
receive  riot  the  tribute  but  the  alms  of  attendance, 
and  to  owe  every  relief  of  his  miieries,  not  to  gra- 
titude but  to  mercy. 
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noil  fa  Pyladci  hoe  tcmpsre,  nun  Jit  Oreftfs 

Miraris?  Py  lades,  Mane,  bibebat  idem* 
N((  metier  pant!,  turdufvc  dabatur  Orefti  i 

Sed  par,  atquc  eadtm  cxna  duabus  (rat.      •• 
7e  Cadnma  Tyres,  mt  p/inguis  Gd'li.:  i-ejiit  : 

F'i;  te  furpurcutn,  Afafce,fagatttj  omrmf 
Ut  prtflem  t'yijdem,  aliquis  t>;iki  prtjift  Ortftem  : 

Hoc  no"  fit  vtrlis  :  Marte,  ut  amcris,  ama. 

You  wonder  now  that  no  man  fees 

Such  friends  as  thofe  of  ancient  Greece. 

Here  lay  the  point—  Orcjfts'  meat 

Was  juft  the  fame  his  friend  did  eat  ; 

Nor  can  it  yet  be  found,  his  wine 

Was  better,  Pylades,  than  thine, 

In  home-fpun  rufiTet  I  am  dreft, 

Your  cloth  is  always  of  the  bcft  ; 

But  honed  Marcus,  if  you  pleafe 

To  choofe  me  for  your  PylaJcs, 

Remember,  words  alone  are  vain  : 

Love—     if  you  wou'd  be  lov'd  again,  F.  I,r.  v.j*, 

To  the  RAMBLER. 
SIR, 

^f  O  depravity  of  the  mind  has  been  more  fre- 
"*^  quently  or  juftly  cenfured  than  ingratitude. 
There  is  indeed  fuflicient  reafon  for  looking  on 
thofe  that  can  return  evil  for  good,  and  rcp.iy  kind- 
.-  and  afQflance  with  hatred  or  neglech  a"  <•'  •'- 

rupf<  il 
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rupted  beyond  the  common  degrees  of  wickednefs ; 
nor  will  he,  who  has  once  been  clearly  dete&ed  in 
acts  of  injury  to  his  benefactor,  deferve  to  be  num- 
bered among  focial  beings ;  he  has  endeavoured 
to  deflroy  confidence,  to  intercept  fympathy,  and 
to  turn  every  man's  attention  wholly  on  himfelf. 

There  is  always  danger  led  the  honeft  abhor- 
rence of  a  crime  fhould  raife  the  paflions  with  too 
much  violence  ag;nnft  the  man  to  whom  it  is  im- 
puted. In  proportion  as  guilt  is  more  enormous, 
it  ought  to  be  afcertained  by  ftronger  evidence. 
The  charge  againft  ingratitude  is  very  general ; 
almoft  every  man  can  tell  what  favours  he  has  con- 
ferred upon  infenfibility,  and  how  much  happinefs 
he  has  bellowed  without  return  j  but  perhaps,  if 
thefe  patrons  and  protectors  were  confronted  with 
any  whom  they  boaft  of  having  befriended,  it  would 
often  appear  that  they  confulted  only  their  pleafure 
or  vanity,  and  repaid  themfelves  their  petty  dona- 
tives by  gratifications  of  infolence  and  indulgence 
of  contempt. 

It  has  happened  that  much  of  my  time  has  been 
pafled  in  a  dependent  ftate,  and  consequently  I  have 
received  many  favours  in  the  opinion  of  thofe  at 
vvhofe  expence  I  have  been  maintained  ;  yet  I  do 
not  feel  in  my  heart  any  burning  gratitude  or  tu- 
multuous affection  ;  and  as  I  would  not  willingly 
fuppofe  myfelf  Icfs  fufceptiblc  of  virtuous  pafTions 
than  the  reft  of  mankind,  I  {hall  lay  the  hiftory  of 
my  life  before  you,  that  you  may,  by  your  judgment 
of  my  conduit,  either  reform  or  confirm  my  prc- 
fent  fentiments. 

My  father  was  the  fecond  fon  of  a  very  ancient 
and  wealthy  family.  He  married  a  lady  of  equal 
birth,  whofe  fortune,  joined  to  his  own,  might  have 

fupportcd 
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fupported  his  pofterity  in  honour  ;  but  being  gay 
and  ambitious,  Te  prevailed  on  his  friends  to  pro- 
cure him  a  poft,  which  gave  him  an  opportunity  of 
difplaying  his  elegance  and  politenefs.  My  mother 
was  equally  pleafed  with  fplendor,  and  equ.illy 
carelefs  of  expence  •,  they  both  juftified  their  pro- 
fufion  to  themfelves,  by  endeavouring  to  believe  it 
neceflary  to  the  extenfion  of  their  acquaintance,  and 
improvement  of  their  intereft  j  and  whenever  any 
place  became  vacant,  they  expe&ed  to  be  repaid. 
In  the  miclft  of  thefe  hopes  my  father  was  fnatched 
away  by  an  apoplexy ;  and  my  mother,  who  had 
no  pleafure  but  in  drefs,  equipage,  aflemblies,  and 
compliments, finding  that  fhe  could  live  no  longer  in 
her  accuftomed  rank,funk  into  deje£tion,and  in  two 
years  wore  out  her  life  in  envy  and  difcontent. 

I  was  fent  with  a  fifter,  one  year  younger  than 
myfelf,  to  the  elder  brother  of  my  father.  We  were 
not  yet  capable  of  obferving  how  much  fortune  in- 
fluences affeftion,  but  flattered  ourfdves  on  the  road 
with  the  tendernefs  and  regard  with  which  we  fhould 
be  treated  by  our  uncle.  Our  reception  was  rather 
frigid  than  malignant;  we  were  introduced  to  our 
young  coufins,  and  for  the  firft  month  mor 
quently  confoled  than  upbraided  ;  but  in  a  fhort 
time  v/e  found  our  prattle  repreficd, .  our  drcl's 
iuegle£led,  our  endearments  unregarded,  and  our 
rcquefts  referred  to  the  hquiekeeper. 

The  forms  of  decency  were  now  violated,  and 
every  day  produced  new  infults.  AVe  were  foou 
brought  to  the  neceluty  of  receding  from  our  ima- 
gined equality  with  our  coufins,  to  whom  we  funk 
into  humble  companions  without  choice  or  influ- 
ence, expected  only  to  echo  their  opinions,  facilitate 
their  ddires,  and  accompany  their  rambles.  It  was 

unfortunate 
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unfortunate  that  our  early  introduction  into  polite 
company,  and  habitual  knowledge  of  the  arts  of 
civility,  had  given  us  fuch  an  appearance  of  fuperi- 
ority  to  the  awkward  bafhfulnefs  of  our  relations, 
as  naturally  drew  refpedt  and  preference  from  every 
ftr anger  ;  and  my  aunt  was  forced  to  aflert  the  dig- 
nity of  her  own  children  while  they  were  fculking 
in  corners  for  fear  of  notice,  and  hanging  down  their 
heads  in  filent  confufion,  by  relating  the  indifcretion 
of  our  father,  difplaying  her  own  kindnefs,  lament- 
ing the  mifery  of  birth  without  eftate,  and  declaring 
her  anxiety  for  our  future  provifion,  and  the  ex- 
pedients which  fhe  had  iormed  to  fccure  us  from, 
thofe  follies  or  crimes,  to  which  the  conjunction  of 
pride  and  want  often  gives  occafion.  In  a  fhort 
time  care  was  taken  to  prevent  fuch  vexatious  mif- 
takes  •,  we  wer  'old,  that  fine  clothes  would  only 
fill  our  heads  with  fulfe  expectations,  and  our  drefs 
was  therefore  accommodated  to  our  fortune. 

Childhood  is  not  eafily  dejected  or  mortified. 
We  felt  no  lading  pain  from  infolence  or  neglect ; 
but  finding  that  we  were  favoured  and  commended 
by  all  whole  interred  did  not  prompt  them  to  dif- 
countenunce  us,  preferved  our  vivacity  and  fpirit 
to  years  of  greater  fenfibility.  It  then  became  irk- 
fome  and  difgulHng  to  live  without  any  principle  of 
action  but  the  will  of  another,  and  we  often  met 
privately  in  the  garden  to  lament  our  condition, 
and  to  cafe  our  hearts  with  mutual  narratives  of 
caprice,  peevifhneis,  and  affront. 

•There  are  innumerable  modes  of  infult  and 
tokens  of  contempt,  for  which  it  is  not  eafy  to 
find  a  name,  which  vanifh  to  nothing  in  an  attempt 
to  defcribe  them,  and  yet  may,  by  continual  repe- 
tition, make  day  pafs  after  day  in  forrow  and  in 

terror, 
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terror.  Phrafes  of  curfory  compliment  and  efta- 
blifhed  falutation  may,  by  a  different  modulation  of 
the  voice,  or  call  of  the  countenance,  convey  con- 
trary meanings,  and  be  changed  from  indications  of 
refpeft  to  exprefiions  of  fcorn.  The  dependent  who 
cultivates  delicacy  in  himfelf  very  little  confults  his 
own  tranquillity.  My  unhappy  vigilance  is  every 
moment  dilcovering  fome  petulance  of  accent,  or 
arrogance  of  mien,  fome  vehemence  of  interroga- 
tion, or  quicknefs  of  reply,  that  recalls  my  poverty 
to  my  mind,  and  which  I  feel  more  acutely  as  I 
know  not  how  to  refent  it. 

You  are  not  however  to  imagine,  that  I  think 
myfelf  difcharged  from  the  duties  of  gratitude,  only 
becaufe  my  relations  do  not  adjuft  their  looks,  or 
tune  their  voices  to  my  expectation.  The  info- 
lence  of  benefaction  terminates  not  in  negative 
rudenefs  or  obliquities  of  infult.  I  am  often  told  in 
exprefs  terms  of  the  miferies  from  which  charity, 
has  fnatched  me,  while  multitudes  are  fuffered  by 
relations  equally  near  to  devolve  upon  the  parifli  ; 
and  have  more  than  once  heard  it  numbered  among 
other  favours,  that  I  am  admitted  to  the  fame  table 
with  my  coufms. 

That  I  fit  at  the  firfl  table  I  muft  acknowledge, 
but  I  fit  there  only  that  I  may  feel  the  itings  of  in- 
feriority. My  enquiries  are  negle&ed^my  opinion 
is  overborn,  my  aflertions  are  controverted  ;  and 
as  infolenee  always  propagates  hfelf,  the  fervants 
overlook  me,  in  imitation  of  their  mafler ;  if  I 
call  modeftly,  I  am  not  heard  ;  if  loudly,  my 
nfurpation  of  authority  is  checked  by  a  general 
frown.  I  am  often  obliged  to  look  uninvited  upon 
delicacies,  and  fometimes  dcfired  to  rife  upon  very 
flight  pretences. 

The 
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The  incivilities  to  which  I  am  expoied  would  give 
me  lets  pain,  were  they  not  aggravated  by  the  tears 
of  my  filter,  whom  the  young  ladies  are  hourly  tor- 
menting with  every  art  of  feminine  perfecution.  As 
it  is  faid  of  the  fupreme  magiftrate  of  Venice,  that 
he  is  a  prince  in  one  place  and  a  (lave  in  another, 
my  fifter  is  a  fervant  to  her  coufms  in  their  apart- 
ments, and  a  companion  only  at  their  table.  Her  wit 
and  beauty  draw  fo  much  regard  away  from  them, 
that  they  never  fuffer  her  to  appear  with  them  in 
any  place  where  they  folicit  notice  or  expe£t  admi- 
ration ;  and  when  they  are  vifited  by  neighbouring 
ladies,  and  pafs  their  hours  in  domeflick  amule- 
ments,  (he  is  fometimes  called  to  fill  a  vacancy,  in- 
fulted  with  contemptuous  freedoms,  and  diimifTcd 
to  her  needle  when  her  place  is  fupplied.  The  heir 
has  of  late,  by  the  inlligation  of  his  fitters,  begun  to 
harafs  her  with  clowiiifli  jocularity  ;  he  feems  in- 
clined to  make  his  firfl  rude  eflays  of  waggery  upon 
her  ;  and  by  the  connivance,  if  not  encouragement 
of  his  father,  treats  her  with  fuch  licentious  bru- 
tality, as  I  cannot  bear,  though  I  cannot  punilh  it. 

I  bee  to  be  informed,  Mr.  RAMBLER,  how  much 

O  •* 

we  can  be  fuppofed  to  owe  to  beneficence,  exerted 
on  terms  like  thefe  ?  to  beneficence  which  pollutes 
its  gifts  with  contumely,  and  may  be  truly  faid  to 
pander  to  pride  ?  I  would  willingly  be  told,  whether 
infolence  does  not  reward  its  own  liberalities,  and 
whether  he  that  exacts  fervility  can  with  juftice  at 

the  fame  time  exped  affection  ? 

• 

I  am,  SIR,  &c. 

HYPERDULUS. 
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NUMB.  150.    SATURDAY,  Augujl  24,  17^1. 

0  muncra  nondum 
IntclleBa  Deum!  Lu>_ 

Thou  chiefcft  good ! 
Bcftow'd  by  Heav'n,  but  fcldom  undcrftocd.  Rowj:. 

AS  daily  experience  makes  it  evident  that  mif- 
fortunes  are  unavoidably  incident  to  human 
life,  that  calamity  will  neither  be  repelled  by  for- 
titude, nor  efcaped  by  flight;  neither  awed  by 
greatnefs,  nor  eluded  by  obfcurity ;  philofophers 
have  endeavoured  to  reconcile  us  to  that  condition 
which  they  cannot  teach  us  to  mend,  by  perfuading 
us  that  moft  of  our  evils  are  made  afflictive  only  by 
ignorance  or  perverfenefs,  and  that  nature  has 
annexed  to  every  viciflltude  of  external  circum- 
ftances,  fome  advantage  fufficient  to  overbalance 
all  its  inconveniencies. 

This  attempt  may  perhaps  be  juflly  fufpe£ted  of 
refemblance  to  the  practice  of  phyficians,  who, 
when  they  cannot  mitigate  pain,  deftroy  fcnfibility, 
and  endeavour  to  conceal  by  opiates  the  inefficacy 
of  their  other  medicines.  The  panegyrifts  of  ca- 
lamity have  more  frequently  gained  applaufc  to  their 
wit,  than  acquiefcence  to  their  arguments  ;  nor  lias 
it  appeared  that  the  moil  mufical  oratory  or  fubtle 
ratiocination  has  been  able  long  to  overpower  the 
anguifti  of  opprefiion,  the  tedioufnefs  of  languor  or 
the  longings  of  want. 

Yet  it  maybe  generally  remarked,  that  where 
much  has  been  attempted,  fomething  has  been 
performed ;  though  the  difcoveries  or  acquifitions 
of  man  are  not  always  adequate  to  the  expetta- 

'5 
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tions  of  his  pride,  they  are  at  lead  fufficient  to  ani- 
mate his  induftry.  The  antidotes  with  which  phi- 
lofophy  has  medicated  the  cup  of  life,  though  they 
cannot  give  it  falubrityand  fweetnefs,  have  at  leaft 
allayed  its  bitternefs  and  contempered  its  malignity; 
the  balm  which  fhe  drops  upon  the  wounds  of  the 
mind  abates  their  pain,  though  it  cannot  heal  them. 

By  fuffering  willingly  what  we  cannot  avoid, 
we  fecure  ourfelves  from  vain  and  immoderate  dif- 
quiet  j  we  preferve  for  better  purpofes  that  ftrength 
which  would  be  unprofitably  wafted  in  wild  efforts 
of  defperation,  and  maintain  that  circumfpe£tion 
which  may  enable  us  to  feize  every  fupport,  and 
improve  every  alleviation.  This  calmnefs  will  be 
more  eafily  obtained,  as  the  attention  is  more 
powerfully  withdrawn  from  the  contemplation  of 
unmingled,  unabated  evil,  and  diverted  to  thofe  ac- 
cidental benefits  which  prudence  may  confer  on 
every  ft  ate. 

Stntca  has  attempted  not  only  to  pacify  us  in. 
misfortune,  but  almoft  to  allure  us  to  it,  by  vepre- 
fenting  it  as  neceflary  to  the  pleafures  of  the  mind. 
He  that  never  ivas  acquainted  with  adverfity,  fays 
he,  has  fee  n  the  world  but  on  one  fide ',  and  is  ignorant 
cf  half  the  fcenes  of  nature.  He  invites  his  pupil  to 
calamity,  as  the  Syrens  allured  the  paflsnger  to  their 
coafts,  by  promifing  that  he  (hall  return  rX'ow*  ^wV, 
with  iucreafe  of  knowledge,  with  enlarged  views, 
and  multiplied  ideas. 

Curiofity  is,  in  great  and  generous  minds,  the 
firft  paflion  and  the  laft  j  and  perhaps  always  pre- 
dominates in  proportion  to  the  ftrength  of  the  con- 
templative faculties.  He  who  eafily  comprehends 
all  that  is  before  him,  and  foon  cxnaufts  aor 

VOL.  in.  N  finglr 
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ftngle  fubjeft,  \s  always  eager  for  new  enquiries ; 
and  in  proportion  as  the  intellectual  eye  takes  in  a 
wider  prtyfpe6t,  it  muft  be  gratified  with  variety  by 
more  rapid  flights  and  bolder  excurfions ;  nor  per- 
haps can  there  be  propofed  to  thofe  who  have  been 
accuftomed  to  the  pleafurcs  of  thought,  a  more 
powerful  incitement  to  any  undertaking,  than  the 
hope  of  filling  their  fancy  with  new  images,  of 
clearing  their  doubts,  and  enlightening  their  reafon. 
When  Jfifotiy  in  Valerius  Flaccnsy  would  incline 
the  young  prince  Acajlus  to  accompany  him  in  the 
firft  efiay  of  navigation,  he  difperfes  his  apprchcn 
(ions  of  danger  by  rcprefentations  of  the  new  tracts 
of  earth  and  heaven  which  the  expedition  wmild 
fpread  before  their  eyes  ;  and  tells  him  with  what 
grief  he  will  hear,  at  their  return,  of  the  countries 
which  they  fhall  have  feen,  and  the  toils  which 
they  have  furmounted. 

0  quantum  terrt,  quantum  (ognofccrf  exit, 
Permijffiim  eft  !  fe/arns  quartos   afcrhni'S  in  ufjs .' 
Nunc  fcrfan  grave  reris  of  us :  fed  Ixta  recurrct 
din  rath,  <tr  caram  cum  jam  mihi  rcddet  (olcon  ; 
<9uis  pudor  bat  noftrcs  tibi  tune  audire  labores  ! 
t^uam  reftr.i»i  i  ifos  tua  per  fujpiria  genh 

Led  by  our  (tars,  what  tra£h  immenfe  we  trace ! 
From  feas  remote,  what  funds  of  fcience  raife  ! 
A  pain  to  thought !  but  when  th'  hcroick  band 
Returns  applauded  to  their  native  land, 
A  life  domeftick  you  will  then  deplore, 
And  figh,  while  1  defcribc  the  various  fhore. 

EDW.  CAVI:. 

.  Acajlus  was  foon  prevailed  upon  by  his  curiofity 
to  fct  rocks  and  hardfhips  at  defiance,  and  com- 
mit liis  life  to  the  winds ;  and  the  fame  motives 

have 
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have  in  all  ages  t  had  the  fame  effect  upon  thofe 
whom  the  defire  of  fame  or  wifdom  has  dif- 
tinguifhed  from  the  lower  orders  of  mankind. 

If  therefore  it  can  be  proved  that  diftrefs  is  ne- 
celTary  to  the  attainment  of  knowledge,  and  that  a 
happy  fituation  hides  from  us  fo  large  a  part  of  the 
field  of  meditation,  the  envy  of  many  who  repine 
at  the  fight  of  affluence  and  fplendor  will  be  much 
diminifhed;  for  fuch  is  the  delight  of  mental  fupe- 
riority,  that  none  on  whom  nature  or  ftudy  have 
conferred  it,  would  purchafe  the  gifts  of  fortune 
by  its  lofs. 

It  is  certain  that  however  the  rhetorick  of  Seneca 
may  have  dreiled  adverfity  with  extrinfick  orna- 
ments, he  has  juftly  reprefcnted  it  as  affording  fome 
opportunities  of  observation,  which  cannot  be  found 
in  continual  fuccefs ;  he  has  truly  afferted,  that  to 
efcape  misfortune  is  to  want  inftru£Uon,  and  that 
to  live  at  eafe  is  to  live  in  ignorance. 

As  no  man  can  enjoy  happinefs  without  think- 
ing that  he  enjoys  it,  the  experience  of  calamity 
is  necefTavy  to  a  juft  fenfe  of  better  fortune  ;  for 
the  good  of  our  prefent  {late  is  merely  comparative, 
and  the  evil  which  every  man  feels  will  be  fufficient 
to  diflurb  and  harafs  him,  if  he  does  not  know- 
how  much  he  efcupes.  The  luftre  of  diamonds  is 
invigorated  by  the  interpofition  of  darker  bodies  ; 
the  lights  of  ?a  pic^re  are  created  by  the  {hades. 
The  higheft  pleafure  which  nature  has  indulged  to 
fenfitiv-e  perception,  is  that  of  reft  after  fatigue  ; 
yet  that  Hate  which  labour  heightens  into  delight, 
is  of  itfelf  only  eafe,  and  is  incapable  of  fatisfying 
the  mind  without  the  fuperaddition  of  diverfified 
amufements. 

N  2  Profperity, 
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Profperity,  as  is  truly  afierted  by  Seneca,  very 
much  obftru&s  the  knowledge  of  ourfelves.  No 
man  can  form  a  juft  eflimate  of  his  own  powers  by 
una&ive  fpeculation.  That  fortitude  which  has 
encountered  no  dangers,  that  prudence  which  has 
furmounted  no  difficulties,  that  integrity  which  has 
been  attacked  by  no  temptations,  can  at  bed  be 
confidered  but  as  gold  not  yet  brought  to  the  teit, 
of  which  therefore  the  true  value  cannot  be  afiigned. 
He  that  traverfes  the  lifts  •without  an  adverfaryy  may 
receive,  fays  the  philosopher,  the  reward  ofviftery, 
but  he  has  no  pretetiftons  to  the  honour.  If  it  be  the 
higheft  happincfs  of  man  to  contemplate  himfelf 
with  fatisfa£lion,  and  to  receive  the  gratulationa  of 
his  own  confcience,  he  whofe  course  has  made 
way  amidft  the  turbulence  of  oppofition,  and  whofe 
vigour  has  broken  through  the  fnares  of  diftrefs,  has 
many  advantages  over  thofe  that  have  flept  in  the 
fhades  of  indolence,  and  whofe  retrolpe£l  of  time 
can  entertain  them  with  nothing  but  day  rifing 
upon  day,  and  year  gliding  after  year. 

Equally  neceftary  is  fome  variety  of  fortune  to  a 
nearer  inipe&ion  of  the  manners,  principles,  and 
alFe&ions  of  mankind.  Princes,  when  they  would 
know  the  opinions  or  grievances  of  their  fubje&s, 
find  it  neceffary  to  (leal  away  from  guards  and  at- 
tendants, and  mingle  on  equal  terms  among  the 
people.  To  him  who  is  known  to  have  the  power 
of  doing  good  or  harm,  nothing  is  mown  in  its 
natural  form.  The  behaviour  of  all  that  approach 
him  is  regulated  by  his  humour,  their  narratives 
are  adapted  to  his  inclination,  and  their  reafonings 
determined  by  his  opinions  ;  whatever  can  alarm 
fufpicion,  or  excite  refentment,  is  carefully  fup- 

prefledj 
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prefied,  and  nothing  appears  but  uniformity  of  fen- 
timents  and  ardour  of  aifeftion.  It  maybe  obferved 
that  the  unvaried  complaisance  which  ladies  have 
the  right  of  exacting,  keeps  them  generally  unbill- 
ed in  human  nature  •,  profperity  will  always  enjoy 
the  female  prerogatives,  and  therefore  rnuit  be  al- 
ways  in  danger  of  female  ignorance.  Truth  is 
fcarcely  to  be  heard,  but  by  thofe  from  whom  it 
can  ferve  no  interefl  to  conceal  it. 


NUMB.  151.    TUESDAY,  Augujl  27,  1751 


TOVTO         CtJtAV,X«yoy  (  Vg  liV 
OT»  VW,  X*i   IV 


But  wrapt  in  error  is  the  human  mind, 

And  human  bib's  is  ever  infecure  : 
Know  we  wjiat  fortune  yet  remains  behind? 

Know  we  how  long  the  preient  fliall  endure  ?    WEST» 


'T>HE  writers  of  medicine  and  phyfiology  have 
*  traced,  with  great  appearance  of  accuracy, 
the  effe&s  of  time  upon  the  human  body,  by  mark- 
ing the  various  periods  of  the  conftitution,  and 
the  feveral  ilages  by  which  animal  life  makes  its 
progrefs  from  infancy  to  decrepitude.  Though 
their  obfervations  have  not  enabled  them  to  difcover 
how  manhood  may  be  accelerated,  or  old  age  re- 
tarded, yet  furely  if  they  be  confidered  only  as 
the  amuferaents  of  curiofity,  they  are  of  equal  im- 
N  3  portance 
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portance  with  conjectures  on  things  more  remote, 
•with  catalogues  of  the  fixed  ftars,  and  calculations 
ef  the  bulk  of  plar.ets. 

It  had  been  a  taflc  worthy  of  the  moral  .philo- 
fophers  to  have  confidered  with  equal  c.ue  the 
climaclericks  of  the  mind  j  to  have  pointed  out 
the  time  at  which  every  pr.flion  begins  and  r 
to  predominate,  and  noted  the  regular  variations 
of  defire,  and  the  fucceffion  of  one  appetite  to 

i  tL 

another. 

The  periods  of  mental  change  are  not  to  be 
ftatcd  with  equal  certainty  :  our  bodies  grow  up 
under  the  care  of  nature,  and  depend  fo  little  on 
our  own  management,  that  fomething  more  than 
negligence  is  necefiary  to  difcompofe  their  ftru£lure 
or  impede  their  vigour.  But  our  minds  are  com- 
mitted in  a  great  meafure  fml  to  the  direction  of 
others^  and  afterwards1  of  ourfclves.  It  would  be 
ciiihcult  to  prctra£l  the  weaknefs  of  infancy  be- 
yurd  the  ufual  time,  but  the  mind  may  be  very 
eafily  hindered  from  its  (hare  of  improvement,  and 
the  bulk  and  ftrcngth  of  manhood  mud,  without 
the  affiftance  of  education  and  inftruction,  be  in- 
formed only  with  the  underftanding  of  a  child. 

Yet  amidft  all  the  diforder  and  inequality  which 
variety  of  difcipline,  example,  converfation,  and 
employment  produce  in  the  intellectual  advances 
of  different  men,  there  is  flill  discovered  by  a 
vigilant  fpe&ator,  fuch  a  general  r.nd  remote  fimi- 
litude,  as  may  be  expected  hi  the  lame  common 
nature  affected  by  external  circum dances  inde fi- 
nitely varied.  We  all  enter  the  world  in  equal 
ignorance,  gaze  round  about  us  on  the  fame  oh- 
je&s,  and  have  our  iirft  pains  and  pleafurts,  our 
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fir  ft  hopes  and  fears,  our  firft  aversions  anddefires, 
from  the  fume  caufes  •,  and  though,  as  we  proceed- 
farther,  lift  opens  wider  profpacts  to  our  view,  and 
accidental  impulfes  determine  us  to  different  paths, 
yet  as  every  mind,  however  vigorous  or  abftracted, 
is  neceiTi'tated,  in  its  prefent  {Lite*  of  union,  to  re- 
ceive its  informations,  and  execute  its  purpofes,  by 
the  intervention  of  the  body,  the  uniformity  of  our 
corporeal  nature  communicates  itfelf  to  our  intel- 
lectual operations  ;  and  thofe  whofe  abilities  or 
knowledge  incline  them  mod  to  deviate  from  the 
general  round  of  life,  are  recalled  from  excentricity 
by  the  laws  of  their  exiftence. 

If  we  confider.the  exercifes  of  the  mind,  it  will 
be  found  that  in  each  part  of  life  fome  particular 
faculty  is  more  eminently  employed.  When  the 
treafures  of  knowledge  are  firft  opened  before 
us,  while  novelty  blooms  alike  on  either  hand, 
and  every  thing  equally  unknown  and  unexammed 
feems  of  equal  value,  the  power  of  the  foul  is 
principally  exerted  in  a  vivacious  and  defultory 
curiofity.  She  applies  by  turns  to  every  object, 
enjoys  it  for  a  fhort  time,  and  flies  with  equal  ar- 
dour to  another.  She  delights  to  catch  up  loofe 
and  unconnected  ideas,  but  ftarts  away  from  fyf- 
tcms  and  complications  which  would  obftrucT:  the 
rapidity  of  her  tranfitions,  and  detain  her  long  in 
the  fame  purfuit. 

When  a  number  of  diftincl  images  are  collected 
by  thefe  eratick  and  hafty  furveys,  the  fancy  is 
bufied  in  arranging  them  ;  and  combines  them  into 
pleafing  pictures  with  morerefemblance  to  the  reali- 
ties of  life  as  experience  advances,  and  new  obfer- 
vations  rectify  the  former.  While  the  judgment 
N4  is 
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is  yet  uninformed  and  unable  lo  compare  the 
draughts  of  fiction  with  their  original?,  \ve  are  de- 
lighted with  improbable  adventures,  impracticable 
virtues,  and  inimitable  characters  :  but  in  propor- 
tion as  we  have  more  opportunities  of  acquainting 
ourfelves  with  living  nature,  \ve  are  fooner  difguftcu 
with  copies  in  which  there  appears  no  refemblance.- 
We  fir  ft  difcard  abfurdity  and  impombility,  then 
exact  greater  and  greater  degrees  of  probability, 
but  at  laft  become  cold  ar>d  infenfible  to  the  charms 
of  falfehood,  however  fpecious,  and  from  the  imita- 
tions of  truth,  v/hich  are  never  perfect,  transfer 
our  affection  to  truth  itfelf. 

Now  commences  the  reign  of  judgment  or 
reafon  ;  we  begin  to  find  little  pleafure  but  in 
comparing  arguments,  dating  proportions,  diien- 
tangHng  perplexities,  clearing  ambiguities,  and 
deducing  confequences.  The  painted  vales  of  ima- 
gii7ation  are  deferted,  and  our  intellectual  activity 
is  exercifed  in  winding  through  the  labyrinths  of 
fallacy,  and  toiling  with  firm  and  cautious  fteps  up 
the  narrow  tracks  of  demonftration.  Whatever 
may  lull  vigilance,  or  miflead  attention,  is  con- 
temptuoufly  rejected,  anil  every  difguife  in  which 
error  may  be  concealed,  is  carefully  obferved, 
till  by  degrees  a  certain  number  of  inconteftable 
or  unfufpedted  propofitions  are  eftablifhed,  and  at 
laft  concatenated  into  arguments,  or  compacted 
into  fyftems. 

At  length  wearinefs  fucceeds  to  labour,  and  the 
mind  lies  at  eafe  in  the  contemplation  of  her  own 
attainments,  without  any  defire  of  new  conquefts 
or  excurfions.  This  is  die  age  of  recollection 
and  narrative ;  the  opinions  are  fettled,  and  the 

avenues 
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avenues  of  apprehenfion  fhut  againft  any'  new  in- 
telligence; the  days  that  are  to  follow  mud  pafs  in 
the  inculcation  of  precepts  already  collected,  and 
affertion  of  tenets  already  received ;  nothing  is 
henceforward  fo  odious  as  oppofition,  fo  infolent 
as  doubt,  or  fo  dangerous  as  novelty. 

In  like  manner  the  paflions  ufurp  the  feparate 
command  of  the  fucceffive  periods  of  life.  To  the 
happinefs  of  our  firft  years  nothing  more  feems 
neceflary  than  freedom  from  reftraini :  every  man 
may  remember  that  if  he  was  left  to  himfelf,  and 
indulged  in  the  difpofal  of  his  own  time,  he  was 
once  content  without  the  fuperaddition  of  any 
actual  pleafure.  The  new  world  is  itfelf  a  ban- 
quet ;  and  till  we  have  exlraufted  the  frefhnefs  of 
life,  we  have  always  about  us  fufficient  gratifica- 
tions :  the  funmine  quickens  us  to  play,  and  the 
fhade  invites  us  to  flecp. 

But  we  foon  become  unfatisfied  with  negative 
felicity,  and  are  folicited  by  our  fenfes  and  appe- 
tites to  more  powerful  delights,  as  the  tafte  of  him 
who  has  fatisried  his  hunger  mud  be  excited  by 
artificial  rtimuiations.  The  fimplicity  of  natural 
amufement  is  now  paft,  and  art  and  contrivance- 
mud  improve  our  pleafures  ;  but  in  time,  art,  like 
nature,  is  exhauiled,  and  the  fenfes  can  no  longer 
fupply  the  cravings  of  the  intellect. 

The  attention  is  then  transferred  from  pleafure 
to  intereit,  in  which  pleafure  is  perhaps  included, 
though  diitufed  to  a  wider  extent,  and  protracted 
through  new  gradations.  Nothing  now  dances  be- 
fore the  eyes  but  wealth  and  power,  nor  rings 
in  the  ear  but  the  voice  of  fame ;  wealth,  to- 
which,  however  variously  denominated,  every 
N  ?  mau 
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man  at  feme  time  or  other  afpires  ;  power,  which 
all  wifti  to  obtain  within  their  circle- of  aclion ;  and 
fame,  which  no  man,  however  high  or  mean,  how- 
ever wife  or  ignorant,  was  yet  able  to  defpife. 
Now  prudence  and  forefight  exert  their  influence : 
no  hour  is  devoted  wholly  to  any  prefent  enjoy- 
ment, no  aft  or  purpofe  terminates  in  itfelf,  but 
every  motion  is  referred  to  fome  diftant  end  ;  the 
accomplishment  of  one  defign  begins  another,  and 
the  ultimate  wifh  is  always  pufhed  off  to  its  former 
diftance. 

At  length  fame  is  obferved  to  be  uncertain,  and 
power  to  be  dangerous ;  the  man  whofe  vigour  and 
alacrity  begin  to  forfake  him,  by  degrees  contracts 
his  defigns,  remits  his  former  multiplicity  of  pur- 
fuits,  and  extends  no  longer  his  regard  to  any  other 
honour  than  the  reputation  of  wealth,  or  any  other 
influence  than  his  power.  Avarice  is  generally  the 
laft  paflion  of  thofe  lives  of  which  the  firft  part  has 
been  fjquandered  in  pleafure,  and  the  fecond  de- 
voted to  ambition.  He  that  finks  under  the  fatigue 
of  getting  wealth,  lulls  his  age  with  the  milder 
bufmefs  of  faving  it. 

I  have  in  this  view  of  life  confidered  men  33 
a&uated  only  by  natural  defires,  and  yielding  to 
their  own  inclinations,  without  regard  to  fuperior 
principles  by  which  the  force  of  external  agents 
may  be  counteracted,  and  the  temporary  preva- 
lence of  pafiions  restrained.  Nature  will  indeed 
always  operate,  human  defires  will  be  always 
ranging  ;  but  thefe  motions,  though  very  power- 
ful, are  not  refiftlcfs  •,  nature  may  be  regulated, 
and  defires  governed  ;  and  to  contend  with  the 
predominance  of  fucccfiive  paflions,  to  be  en- 
dangered 
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dangered  firft  by  one,  affe&ion,  and  then  by  another, 
is  the  condition  upon  which  we  are  to  pafs  our 
time,  the  time  of  oar  preparation  for  that  ftate 
which  fhall  put  an  end  to  experiment,  to  difap- 
pointmentx  and  to  change. 


NUMB.  152.  SATURDAY,  Augujl  31,  1751. 

Triftlf  m.tftttm 
Viiltum  -verla  decent,  Iratinn  plena  tnimiFiun.  HOR. 

Difaftrous  words  can  beft  difafter  (how  ;      » 

In  angry  phrafe  the  angry  paiTions  glow.  ELPHINSTON. 

**  f  T  was  the  wifdom,"  fays  -Seneca,  "  of  ancient 
*'  "•  times,  to  confider  what  is  moft  ufefui  as 
."  molt  iliuftrious."  If  this  rule  be  applied  to 
works  of  genius,  fcarcely  any  fpecics  of  com- 
poiition  dclerves  more  to  be  cultivated  than  the 
epiflolary  ftyle,  fince  none  is  of  more  various  or 
frequent  ufe,  through  the  whole  fubordination  of 
human  life. 

It  has  yet  happened  that  among  the  numerous- 
writers  which  our  nation  has  produced,  equal 
perhaps  always  in  force  and  genius,  anil  of  late  in 
elegancy  and  accuracy,  to  thofe  of  any  other  coun- 
try, very  few  have  endeavoured  to  diftinguifh 
themfelves  by  the  publication  of  'letters,  except 
fuch  as  were  written  in  the  difcharge  of  publick 
trufis,  and  during  the  tranfadtion  of  great  affairs  ; 
which  though  they  afford  precedents  to  the  minif- 
ter,  and  memorials  to  the  hiftorian,  are  of  no  ufe 
as  examples  of  the  familiar  ftyle,  or  models  of 
private  correfpondence. 

N  tf  •  If 
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If  it  be  ehquired  by  foreigners,  how  this  de- 
ficiency has  happened  in  the  literature  of  a  country, 
•where  all  indulge  themfelves  with  fo  little  danger 
in  fpeaking  and  writing,  may  we  not  without 
cither  bigotry  or  arrogance  inform  them,  that  it 
irmft  be  imputed  to  our  contempt  of  trifles,  and 
our  due  fenfe  of  the  dignity  of  the  publick  ?  We 
do  not  think  it  reasonable  to  fill  the  world  with 
volumes  from  which  nothing  can  be  learned,  nor 
expe&  that  the  employments  of  the  bufy,  or  the 
amufements  of  the  gay,  fhould  give  way  to  nar- 
ratives of  our  private  affairs,  complaints  of  ab- 
fence,  exprefiions  of  fondnefs,  or  declarations  of 
fidelity. 

A  flight  perufal  of  the  innumerable  letters  by 
which  the  wits  of  France  have  fignaUzed  their 
names,  will  prove  that  other  nations  need  not 
be  difcouraged  from  the  like  attempts  by  the  con- 
fcioufnefs  of  inability  ;  for  furely  it  is  not  very 
difficult  to  aggravate  trifling  misfortunes,  to  mag- 
nify familiar  incidents,  repeat  adulatory  proftflions, 
accumulate  fervile  hyperboles,  and  produce  all  that 
can  be  found  in  the  defpicable  remains  of  Voititre 
and  Scarron. 

Yet  as  much  of  life  muft.  be  pafTed  in  affairs 
confiderable  only  by  their  frequent  occurrence, 
and  much  of  the  pleafure  which  our  condition 
allows,  mufl  be  produced  by  giving  elegance  to 
trifles,  it  is  necefiary  to  learn  how  to  become 
little  without  becoming  mean,  to  maintain  the 
necefTiry  intercourfe  of  civility,  and  fill  up  the 
vacuities  of  actions  by  agreeable  appearances.  It 
had  therefore  been  of  advantage,  if  fuch  of  our 
writers  as  have  excelled  in  the  art  of  decorating 
infignificancej  had  fupplied  us  with  a  few  fallies  of 

innocent 
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innocent  gaiety,  effufions  of  honeft  tendernefs,  or 
exclamations  of  unimportant  hurry. 

Precept  has  generally  been1  pofterior  to  per- 
formance. The  art  of  compofing  works  of  genius 
has  never  been  taught  but  by  the  example  of  thofe 
who  performed  it  by  natural  vigour  of  imagina- 
tion, and  rectitude  of  judgment.  As  we  have 
few  letters,  we  have  likewife  few  criticifms  upon 
the  epiftolary  ftyle.  The  obfervation  with-  which 
Waljh  has  introduced  his  pages  of  inanity,  are  fuch 
as  give  him  little  claim  to  the  rank  afSgned  him  by 
Dryden  among  the  criticks.  Letters^  fays  he,  are 
intended,  as  refemblances  of  converfation,  and  the  chief 
excellencies  of  csnverfatlon  are  good-humour  and  good- 
breeding.  This  remark,  equally  valuable  for  its 
novelty  and  propriety,  he  dilates  and  enforces  with 
an  appearance  of  complete  acquiescence  in  his  own 
difcovery. 

No  man  was  ever  in  doubt  about  the  moral  qua- 
lities of  a  letter.  It  has  been  always  known  that  he 
who  endeavours  to  pleafe  muft  appear  pleafed,  and 
he  who  would  not  provoke  rudenels  rrruft  not  prac- 
tife  it.  But  the  queftion  among  thofe  who  eftablifhr 
rules  for  an  epiftolary  performance  is  how  gaiety 
or  civility  may  be  properly  exprefled  ;  as  among  the 
criticks  in  hiftory  it  is  not  contefted  whether  truth 
ought  to  be  preferred,  but  by  what  mode  of  diction 
it  is  bed  adorned. 

As  letters  are  written  on  all  fttbjects,  m  all 
ftates  of  mind,  they  cannot  be  properly  reduced 
to  fettled  rules,  or  defcribed  by  any  fmgle  cha- 
ra&eriftick  •,  and  we  may  fafely  difentangle  our 
minds  from  critical  embarraffments,  by  deter- 
mining that  a  letter  has  no  peculiarity  but  its 
form,  and  that  nothing  is  to  be  refufed  admiflion,- 

which 
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which  would  be  proper  in  any  other  method  of 
treating  the  fame  fubje£t.  The  qualities  of  the 
epiftolary  ftyle  moft  frequently  required  arc  cafe 
and  fimplicity,  an  even  flow  of  unlaboured  diclion, 
and  an  artlefs  arrangement  of  obvious  fenti- 
ments.  But  thefe  directions  are  no  fooner  ap- 
plied to  ufe,  than  their  fcantinefs  and  imperfection 
become  evident.  Letters  are  written  to  the  great 
and  to  the  mean,  to  the  learned  and  the  ignorant, 
at  reft  and  in  diftrefs,  in  fport  and  in  paflion.  No- 
thing can  be  more  improper  than  eafe  and  laxity  of 
expreffion,  when  the  importance  of  the  fubjecl:  im- 
prefles  folkitude,  or  the  dignity  of  the  peribn  ex- 
acts reverence. 

That  letters  fhould  be  written  with  ftvicl  con- 
formity to  nature  is  true,  becaufe  nothing  but 
conformity  to  nature  can  make  any  competition 
beautiful  or-juft.  But  it  is  natural  to  depart  nom 
familiarity  of  language  upon  occafions  not  fami- 
liar. Whatever  elevates  the  fentiments  will  con- 
fequently  raife  the  expreffion  5  whatever  fills  us 
with  hope  or  terror,  will  produce  fome  pertur- 
bation of  images,  and  fome  figurative  diitortions  of 
phrafe.  Wherever  we  are  tludious  to  pleafc,  we 
are  afraid  of  trufting  our  firft  thoughts,  and  en- 
deavour to  recommend  our  opinion,  by  ftudied 
ornaments,  accuracy  of  method,  and  elegance  of 
ftyle. 

If  the  perfonages  of  the  comick  fcene  be  allow- 
ed by  Horace  to  raife  their  language  in  the  tranf- 
ports  of  anger  to  the  turgid  vehemence  of  tra- 
gedy, the  epiftolary  writer  may  likewife  without 
cenlure  comply  with  the  varieties  of  his  matter. 
If  great  events  are  to  be  related,  he  may,  with 
all  the  foleranity  of  an  hiftorian,  deduce  them  from 

their 
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their  oaufes,  conne£t  them  with  their  concomitants, 
and  trace  them  to  their  confequences.  If  a  dif- 
puted  pofition  is  to  be  eftablifhed,  or  a  remote 
principle  to  be  inveftigated,  he  may  detail  his 
reafonings  with  all  the  nicety  of  fyllogiftick  method., 
If  a  menace  is  to  be  averted,  or  a  benefit  implored, 
he  may,  without  any  violation  of  the  edi£ts  of  cri~ 
ticifm,  call  every  power  of  rhetorick  to  his  affift- 
ance,and  try  every  inlet  at  which  love  or  pity  enters 
the  heart. 

Letters  that  have  no  other  end  than  the  enter- 
tainment of  the  correfpondents  are  more  properly 
regulated  by  critical  precepts,  becaufe  the  matter 
and  ftyle  are  equally  arbitrary,  and  rules  are  more 
neceflary,  as  there  is  a  larger  power  of  choice.  la- 
letters  of  this  kind,  fome  conceive  art  graceful,  and 
others  think  negligence  amiable  j  fome  model  them 
by  the  fonnct,  and  will  allow  them  no  means  of 
delighting  but  the  foft  lapfe  of  calm  mellifluence  ; 
others  adjuft  them  by  the  epigram,  and  expecl: 
pointed  fentences  and  forcible  periods.  The  one 
party  confiders  exemption  from  faults  as  the  height 
of  excellence,  the  other  looks  upon  neglecl  of  ex- 
cellence as  the  moft  difgufting  fault ;  one  avoids 
cenfure,  the  other  afpires  to  praife ;  one  is  always 
in  danger  of  infipidity,  the  other  continually  on  the 
brink  of  affectation. 

When  the  fubje&  has  no  intrinfick  dignity,  it 
muft  neceflarily  owe  its  attractions  to  artificial 
embellifhments,  and  may  catch  at  all  advantages 
which  the  art  of  writing  can  fupply.  He  that, 
like  Pliny,  fends  his  friend  a  portion  for  his 
daughter,  will,  without  Pliny's  eloquence  or  ad- 
drefs,  find  means  of  exciting  gratitude  and  fe- 
curing  acceptance ;  but  he  that  has  no  prefent  to 

make 
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make  but  a  garland,  a  ribbon,  or  fome  petty  curio- 
fity,  muft  endeavour  to  recommend  it  by  his  man- 
ner of  giving  it. 

The  purpofe  for  which  letters  are  written  when 
no  intelligence  is  communicated,  or  bufinefs  tranf- 
afted,  is  to  preferve  in  the  minds  of  the  abfent 
either  love  or  efteem  j  to  excite  love  we  mud  im- 
part pleafure,  and  to  raife  efteem  we  muft  difcover 
abilities.  Pleafure  will  generally  be  given,  as  abi- 
lities are  difplayed  by  fcenes  of  imagery,  points 
of  conceit,  unexpected  fallies,  and  artful  compli- 
ments. Trifles  always  require  exuberance  of  orna- 
ment ;  the  building  which  has  no  ftrength  can  be 
-valued  only  for  the  grace  of  its  decorations.  The 
pebble  muft  be  polifhed  with  care,  which  hopes  to 
be  valued  as  a  diamond  ;  and  words  ought  furely 
to  be  laboured,  when  they  are  intended  to  ftand 
for  things. 


NUMB.   153.     TUESDAY,  September  3,   1751. 

Turin  Remljequitur  fcrtunam,  ut  Jem  fir,  ft  edit 

Damnatoi.  Jcv. 

"    The  fickle  crowd  with  fortune  comes  and  goes ; 
Wealth  ftill  finds  followers,  and  misfortune  foes. 

To  the  RAMBLER. 

SIR, 

'TPHERE  are  occafions  on  which  all  apology 
•*•  is  rudenefs.  He  that  has  an  unwelcome 
meffage  to  deliver,  may  give  fome  proof  of  ten- 
dernefs  and  delicacy,  by  a  ceremonial  introduction 
and  gradual  difcovery,  becaufe  die  mind,  upon 

which 
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which  the  weight  of  forrow  is  to  fall,  gains  time 
for  the  colle£tion  of  its  powers  ;  but  nothing  is 
more  abfurd  than  to  delay  the  communication  of 
pleafure,  to  torment  curioiity  by  impatience,  and 
to  delude  hope  by  anticipation. 

I  {hall  therefore  forbear  the  arts  by  which  cor- 
refpondents  generally  fecure  admiflion,  for  I  have 
too  long  remarked  the  power  of  vanity,  to  doubt 
that  I  fhall  be  read  by  you  with  a  difpofition  to 
approve,  when  I  declare  that  my  narrative  has  no 
other  tendency  than  to  illuilrate  and  corroborate 
your  own  obfervations. 

I  wab  the  fecond  fon  of  a  gentleman,  whofe  pa- 
trimony had  been  wafted  by  a  long  fucceffion  of 
fquanderers,  till  he  was  unable  to  fupport  any  of  his 
children,  except  his  heir,  in  the  hereditary  dignity 
of  idlenefs.  Being  therefore  obliged  to  employ  that 
part  of  life  in  ftudy  which  my  progenitors  had  de- 
voted to  the  hawk  and  hound,  I  was  in  my  eighteenth 
year  difpatched  to  the  univerfity,  without  any  rural 
honours.  I  had  never  killed  a  fingle  woodcock, 
nor  partaken  one  triumph  over  a  conquered  fox. 

At  the  univerfity  I  continued  to  enlarge  my 
acquifitions  with  little  envy  of  the  noify  happinefs 
which  my  elder  brother  had  the  fortune  to  enjoy, 
and  having  obtained  my  degree,  retired  to  confider 
at  leifure  to  what  profeflion  I  fhould  confine  that 
application  which  had  hitherto  been  diflipated  in 
general  knowledge.  To  deliberate  upon  a  choice 
which  cuftom  and  honour  forbid  to  be  retracted, 
is  certainly  reafonable,  yet  to  let  loofe  the  atten- 
tion equally  to  the  advantages  and  inconveniencies 
of  every  employment  is  not  without  danger ;  new 
motives  are  every  moment  operating  on  every 

fide  i 
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fide ;  and  mechanicks  have  long  ago  difcovered, 
that  contrariety  of  equal  attractions  is  equivalent 
to  reft. 

While  I  was  thus  trifling  in  uncertainty,  an  old 
adventurer,  who  had  been  once  the  intimate  friend 
of  my  father,  arrived  from  the  Indies  with  a  large 
fortune  ;  which  he  had  fo  much  harr.fted  himftli" 
in  obtaining,  that  ficknefs  and  infirmity  left  him 
no  other  defire  than  to  die  in  his  native  country. 
His  wealth  eafi'y  procured  him  an  invitation  to7 
pafs  his  life  with  us,  and  being  incapable  of  any 
amufement  but  converfation,  he  neceflarily  became 
familiarized  to  me,  whom  he  found  ftudious  and 
domeftick.  Pleafed  with  an  opportunity  of  im- 
parting my  knowledge,  and  eager  of  any  intelli- 
gence that  rciglit  increafe  it,  I  delighted  his  curio- 
ilty  with  hiflorical  narratives  and  explications  of 
nature,  and  gratified  his  vanity  by  enquiries  after 
the  produces  of  diftant  countriea,  and  the  cuftom» 
of  their  inhabitants. 

My  brother  faw  how  much  I  advanced  m  the 
favour  of  our  gueft,  who  being  without  heirs,  was 
naturally  expected  to  enrich  the  family  of  his 
friend,  but  neither  attempted  to  alienate  me,  nor 
to  ingratiate  himfelf.  He  was  indeed  little  qualified 
to  folicit  the  affection  of  a  traveller,  for  the  remifl- 
nefs  of  his  education  had  left  him  without  any  rule 
of  a£bion  but  his  prefent  humour.  He  often  for- 
fook  the  old  gentleman  in  the  midft  of  an  adven- 
ture, becaufe  the  horn  founded  in  the  court-yard, 
and  would  .have  loft  an  opportunity  not  only  of 
knowing  the  hiftory,  but  fharing  the  wealth  of  the 
mogul,  for  the  trial  of  a  new  pointer,  or  the  fight 
cf  a  horfc-race. 

It 
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It  was  therefore  not  long  before  our  new  friend 
declared  his  intention  of  bequeathing  to  me  the  pro- 
fits of  his  commerce,  as  the  only  man  in  the  family 
by  whom  he  could  expedt  them  to-be  rationally  en- 
joyed. This  diftintUon  drew  upon  me  the  envy 
not  only  of  my  brother  but  my  father. 

As  no  man  is  willing  to  believe  that  he  fuffers  by 
his  own  fault,  they  imputed  the  preference  which  I 
had  obtained  to  adulatory  compliances  or  malignant 
calumnies.  To  no  purpofe  did  I  call  upon  my  pa- 
tron to  atteft  my  innocence  ;  for  who  will  believe 
what  he  wiihes  to  be  falfe  ?  In  the  heat  of  difap- 
pointment  they  forced  their  inmate  by  repeated  in- 
fults  to  depart  from  the  houfe,  and  I  was  foon,  by 
the  fame  treatment,  obliged  -to  follow  him. 

He  chofe  his  refidence  in  the  confines  of  Lon- 
do">  where  reft,  tranquillity,  and  medicine,  reftored 
him  to  part  of  the  health  which  he  had  loft.  I 
pleafed  myfelf  with  perceiving  that  I  was  not 
likely  to  obtain  an  immediate  poffeflion  of  wealth 
which  no  labour  of  mine  had  contributed  to  ac- 
quire ;  and  that  he,  who  had  thus  diftinguifhed  me, 
might  hope  to  end  his  life  without  a  total  fruftra- 
tion  of  thofe  bleffings,  which,  whatever  be  their 
real  value,  he  had  fought  with  fo  much  diligence, 
and  purchafed  with  fo  many  viciflitudes  of  danger 
and  fatigue. 

He  indeed  left  me  no  reafon  to  repine  at  his 
recovery,  for  he  was  willing  to  accullom  me  early 
to  the  ufe  of  money,  and  fet  apart  for  my  expences 
fuch  a  revenue  as  I  had  fcarcely  dared  to  image. 
1  can  yet  congratulate  myfelf  that  fortune  has  feen 
her  golden  cup  once  tafted  without  inebriation. 
Neither  my  nuodefty  nor  prudence  were  over- 
whelmed 
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whelmed  by  affluence  ;  my  elevation  was  without 
infolence,  and  my  expence  without  profufion. 
Employing  the  influence  which  money  always 
confers  to  the  improvement  of  my  understanding, 
I  mingled  in  parties  of  gaiety,  and  in  conferences 
of  learning,  appeared  in  every  place  where  in- 
ftruftioh  was  to  be  found,  and  imagined  that 
by  ranging  through  all  the  diverfities  of  life,  I  had 
acquainted  myfclf  fully  witli  human  nature,  and 
learned  all  that  was  to  be  known  of  the  ways 
of  men. 

It  happened,  however,  that  I  foon  difcovered 
how  much  was  wanted  to  the  completion  of  my 
knowledge,  and  found  that,  according  to  Seneca's 
remark,  I  had  hitherto  feen  the  world  but  on  one 
fide.  My  patron's  confidence  in  his  increafe  of 
ilrength  tempted  him  to  careleffhefs  and  irregu- 
larity ;  he  caught  a  fever  by  riding  in  the  rain,,  of 
which  he  died  delirious  on  the  third  day.  I  buried 
him  without  any  of  the  heir's  affected  grief  or  fe» 
cret  exultation;,  then  preparing  to  take  a  legal 
pofieffion  of  his  fortune,  opened  his  clofet,  where  I 
found  a  will,  made  at  his  firft  arrival, .by [which  my 
father  was  appointed  the  chief  inheritor,  and  no- 
thing was  left  me  but  a  legacy  fufficient  to  fupport 
me  in  the  profecution  of  my  ftudies. 

I  had  not  yet  found  fuch  charms  in  profperity  as 
to  continue  it  by  any  a£b  of  forgery  or  injuftice, 
and  made  hafte  to  inform  my  father  of  the  riches 
which  had  been  given  him,  not  by  the  preference  of 
kindnefs,  but  by  the  delays  of  indolence,  and  cow- 
ardice of  age.  The  hungry  family  flew  like  vultures 
on  their  prey,  and  foon  made  my  difappointment 
publick  by  the  tumult  of  their  claims  and  the  fplen- 
dor  of  their  forrow. 

It 
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It  was  now  my  part  to  confider  how  I  fhould  re* 
pair-the  difappointment.  I  could  not  but  triumph, 
in  my  long  lid  of  friends,  which  cornprifed  almoft 
every  name  that  power  or  knowledge  intitled  to 
eminence,  and  in  the  profpeft  of  the  innumerable 
roads  to  honour  and  preferment,  which  I  had  laid 
open  to  myfelf  by  the  wife  ufe  of  temporary  riches. 
I  believed  nothing  necefiary  but  that  I  fhould  con- 
tinue that  acquaintance  to  which  I  had  been  fo  rea- 
dily admitted,  and  which  had  hitherto  been  culti- 
vated on  both  fides  with  equal  nrdour. 

Full  of  thefe  expectations,  lone  morning  ordered 
a  chair,  with  an  intention  to  make  my  ufual  circle 
of  morning  vifits.  Where  I  firft  flopped  I  faw  two 
footmen  lolling  at  the  door,  who  told  me,  without 
any  change  of  pofture,  or  collection  of  countenance, 
that  their  matter  was  at  home  ;  and  fuffered  me  to 
open  the  inner  door  without  afliftance.  I  found  my 
friend  ftanding,  and  as  I  was  tattling  with  my  former 
freedom,  was  formally  intreated  to  fit  down ;  but 
did  not  ftay  to  be  favoured  with  any  further  con- 
defcenfions. 

My  next  experiment  was  made  at  the  levee  of  a 
ftatefman,  who  received  me  with  an  embrace  of 
tcndernefs,  that  he  might  with  more  decency  publifh 
my  change  of  fortune  to  the  fycophawts  about  him; 
After  he  had  enjoyed  the  triumph  of  condolence,  he 
turned  to  a  wealthy  ftock-jobber,  and  left  me  expofed 
to  the  fcorn  of  thofe  who  had  lately  courted  my  no- 
tice, and  folicited  my  intereft. 

I  was  then  fet  down  at  the  door  of  another,  who 
upon  my  entrance  advifed  me  with  great  folemnity 
to  think  of  fome  fettled  provifion  for  life.  I  left  him, 
and  hurried  away  to  an  old  friend,  who  profeffed 
himfelf  unfufceptible  of  any  impreflions  from  pro- 

fperity 
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iperity  or  misfortune,  and  begged  that  he  might  fee 
me  when  he  was  more  at  leifure. 

At  fixty-feven  doors  at  which  I  knocked  in  the 
firft  week  after  my  appearance  in  a  mourning  drefs, 
I  was  denied  admiflion  at  forty-fix  ;  was  fuffered  at 
fourteen  to  wait  in  the  outer  room  till  bufmefs  was 
difpatched ;  at  four  was  entertained  with  a  few 
queftions  about  the  weather  j  at  one  heard  the  foot- 
men rated  for  bringing  my  name  ;  and  at  two  was 
informed,  in  the  flow  of  cafual  converfation,  how 
much  a  man  of  rank  degrades  himfelf  by  mean 
company. 

My  curiofity  now  led  me  to  try  what  reception  I 
fhould  find  among  the  ladies  ;  but  I  found  that  my 
patron  had  carried  all  my  powers  of  pleafing  to  the 
grave.  I  had  formerly  been  celebrated  as  a  wit, 
and  not  perceiving  any  languor  in  my  imagi- 
nation, I  eflayed  to  revive  that  gaiety  which  hud 
hitherto  broken  out  involuntarily  before  my  fen- 
tences  were  finimed.  My  remarks  were  now  heard 
with  a  fteady  countenance,  and  if  a  girl  happened 
to  give  way  to  habitual  merriment,  her  forward nefs 
was-reprefled  with  a  frown  by  her  mother  or  hot 
aunt. 

Wherever  I  come  I  fcatter  infirmity  and  difeafe  ; 
every  lady  whom  I  meet  in  the  Mall  is  too  weary  to 
walk  ;  all  whom  I  intreat  to  fmg  are  troubled  with 
colds :  if  I  propofe  cards,  they  are  affli&ed  with  the 
head-ach  ;  if  I  invite  them  to  the  gardens,  they  can- 
not bear  a  crowd. 

'  All  this  might  be  endured  ;  but  there  is  a  clafs 
of  mortals  who  think  my  underftanding  impaired 
with  my  fortune,  exalt  themfelves  to  the  dignity 
of  advice,  and  whenever  we  happen  to  meet,  pre- 
fume  to  prefcribe  my  conduct,  regulate  my  eco- 
nomy, 
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nomy,  and  direc"l  my  purfuits.  Another  race, 
equally  impertinent'  and  equally  defpicable,  are 
every  moment  recommending  to  me  an  attention  to 
my  intereft,  and  think  themfelves  entitled,  by  their 
fuperior  prudence,  to  reproach  me  if  I  fpeak  or 
move,  without  regard  to  profit. 

Such,  Mr.  Rambler,  is  the  power  of  wealth,  that 
it  commands  the  ear  of  greatnefs,  and  the  eye  of 
beauty,  gives  fpirit  to  the  dull,  and  authority  to  the 
timorous,  and  leaves  him  from  whom  it  departs, 
without  virtue  and  without  underftanding,  the  fport 
of  caprice,  the  feoff  of  infolence,  the  flave  of  mean- 
nefs,  and  the  pupil  of  ignorance. 

I  am,  &c. 


NUMB.  154.    SATURDAY,  Sept.  7,  1751. 

-  Tibi  res  antique  tattdis  et  arth 

Aggrtdior,jaaftoi  juj'tti  rcdudert  fonlcs.  Vi  R  s. 

For  thee  my  tuneful  accents  will  I  rarfe, 

Am!  treat  of  arts  difclos'd  in  ancient  day% 

Once  more  unlock  for  thee  the  facred  fpring.  DRYDEV. 


direction  of  Arijlotle  to  thofe  that  ftudy 
politicks,  is,  firft  to  examine  and  understand 
what  has  been  written  by  the  ancients  upon  govern- 
ment ;  then  to  cait  their  eyes  round  upon  the  world, 
and  confuler  by  what  caufes  the  profperity  of  com- 
munities is  vifibly  influenced,  and  why  forae  are 
worfe,  and  others  better  adminiftered. 

The  fame  method  muft  be  purfued  by  him  who 
hopes  to  become  eminent  in  any  other  part  of 
knowledge.  Th*e  firft  talk  is  to  fearch  books,  the 

next 
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next  to  contemplate  nature.  He  muft  firft  poflefa 
himfelf  of  the  intellectual  treafures  which  the  dili- 
gence of  former  ages  has  accumulated,  and  then  en- 
deavour to  increafe  them  by  his  own  collections. 

The  mental  difeafe  of  the  prefent  generation,  is 
impatience  of  ftudy,  contempt  of  the  great  matters 
of  ancient  wifdom,  and  a  difpofition  to  rely  wholly 
upon  unaffifted  genius  and  natural  fagacity.  The 
wits  of  thefe  happy  days  have  difcovered  a  way  to 
fame,  which  the  dull  caution  of  our  laborious  an- 
ceftors  durft  never  attempt  j  they  cut  the  knots  of 
fophiftry  which  it  was  formerly  the  bufmefs  of  yeart 
to  untie,  folve  difficulties  by  fudden  irradiations  of 
intelligence, and  comprehend  long  proceflesof  argu- 
ment by  imm^liate  intuition. 

Men  who  have  flattered  themfelves  into  this  opi- 
nion of  their  own  abilities,  look  down  on  all  who 
wafte  their  lives  over  books,  as  a  race  of  infe- 
rior beings  condemned  by  nature  to  perpetual  pupil- 
lage, and  fruitlefsly  endeavouring  to  remedy  their 
barrennefs  by  inceflant  cultivation,  or  fuccour  their 
feeblenefs  by  fubfidiary  ftrength.  They  prefume 
that  none  would  be  more  induftrious  than  they,  if 
they  were  not  more  fenfible  of  deficiencies;  and 
readily  conclude,  that  he  who  places  no  confidence 
in  his  own  powers,  owes  his  modefty  only  to  his 
weaknefs. 

It  is  however  certain,  that  no  eftimate  is  more  in 
danger  of  erroneous  calculations,  than  thofe  by 
which  a  man  computes  the  force  of  his  own 
genius.  It  generally  happens  at  our  entrance  into 
the  world,  that  by  the  natural  attraction  of  fimili- 
tude,  we  afibciate  with  men  like  ourfelves,  youngr 
fprightly,  and  ignorant,  and  rate  our  accomplifh- 
ments  by  comparifon  with  theirs ;  when  we  have 

once 
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once  obtained  an  acknowledged  fuperiority  over  our 
acquaintances,  imagination  and  defire  eafily  extend  ' 
it  over  the  reft  of  mankind,  and  if  m>  accident  forces 
us  into  new  emulations,  we  grow  old,  and  die  in  ad- 
miration of  ourfclves. 

Vanity,  thus  confirmed  in  her  dominion,  rea- 
dily liftens  to  the  voice  of  idlenefs,  and  foothes  the 
(lumber  of  life  with  continual  dreams  of  excel- 
lence and  greatnefs.  A  man  elated  by  confidence 
•in  his  natural  vigour  of  fancy  and  fagacity  of  con- 
jecture, foon  concludes  that  he  already  pofTjfles 
whatever  toil  and  enquiry  can  confer.  He  then 
liftens  with  eagernefs  to  the  wild  objections  which 
folly  has  raifed  againft  the  common  means  of 
improvement;  talks  of  the  dark  chaos  of  indigefted 
knowledge  ;  describes  the  rnifchievous  effects  of 
heterogeneous  feiencec  fermenting  in  the  mind  ; 
relates  the  blunders  of  lettered  ignorance?  expa- 
tiates on  the  heroic  merit  of  thofe  who  deviate 
from  prefcription,  or  {hake-  off  authority ;  and 
gives  vent  to  the  inflations  of  his  heart  by  de- 
claring that  he  owes  nothing  to  pedants  and  uni- 
verfities. 

All  thefe  pretenfions,  however  confident,  are 
very  often  vain.  The  laurels  which  fuperficial 
acutenefs  gains  in  triumphs  over  ignorance,  unfup- 
ported  by  vivacity,  are  obferved  by  L'.cr.e  to  be  loit, 
whenever  real  learning  and  rational  diligence  ap- 
pear againft  her ;  the  faliies  of  gaiety  are  foon  re- 
prelTcd 'by  calm  confidence  ;  and  the  artifices  of 
fubtilty  are  readily  detected  by  thofe  who,  having 
carefully  ftudied  the  queftion,  are  not  eafily  co-- 
founded or  furprifed. 

.But  though  the  contemner  of  books  had  neither 
been  deceived  by  others  nor  himfelf,  and  was  really 

VOL.  m.  o  bora 
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born  with  a  genius  furpafling  the  ordinary  abilities  of 
•mankind  ;  yet  furely  fuch  gifts  of  providence 
be  more  properly  urged  as  incitements  to  labour, 
than  encouragements  to  negligence.  He  thatneg- 
le£ts  the  culture  of  ground  naturally  fertile,  is  more 
ihamefully  culpable,  than  he  whofe  field  \vould 
icarcely  recompenfe  his  hufbandry. 

Cicero  remarks,  that  not  to  know  what  has  been 
tranfacted  in  former  times,  is  to  continue  always 
3.  child.  If  no  ufe  is  made  of  the  labours  of  pail 
ages,  the  world  muil  remain  always  in  the  infancy 
of  knowledge.  The  discoveries  of  every  man  muil 
terminate  in  his  own  advantage,  and  the  ftudics  of 
every  age  be  employed  on  qudlions  which  the  p. .it 
generation  had  difcuffed  and  determined.  We  may 
with  as  little  reproach  borrow  feience  as  manufac- 
tures from  our  anceilors  ;  and  it  is  as  rational  to 
live  in  caves  till  our  own  hands  have  creeled  a  pa- 
lace, as  to  reject  all  knowledge  of  architecture, 
which  our  understandings  will  not  fupply. 

To  the  ftrongeft  and  quickeft  mind  it  is  far  eafier 
to  learn  than  to  invent.  The  principles  of  arith- 
metic and  geometry  may  be  comprehended  by  a 
clofe  attention  in  a  few  days  ;  yet  who  can  flatter 
liimfelf  that  the  ftudy  of  a  long  life  would  have  en- 
abled him  to  -difcover  them,  when  he  fees  them  yet 
unknown  to  fo  many  nations,  whom  he  cannot  fup- 
^>ofc  lefs  liberally  endowed  with  natural  areafon,  than 
the  Grecians  or  Egyptians  ? 

Every  feience  was  thus  far  advanced  towards  per- 
fection, by  the  emulous  diligence  of  contemporary 
Students,  and  the  gradual  discoveries  of  one  age  im- 
proving on  another.  Sometimes  unexpected  flafhes 
•of  inftrudtion  were  ftruck  out  by  the  fortuitous  col- 
lilion  of  happy  inciduits,  or  an  involuntary  concur- 
rence 
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rence  of  ideas,  in  which  the  philofopher  to  whom 
they  happened  had  no  other  merit  than  that  of 
knowing  their  value,  and  tranfmitting  unclouded  to 
pofterity,  that  light  which  had  been  kindled  bycaufes 
out  of  mV'power.  The  happinefs  of  thefe  cafual 
illuminations,  no  man  can  promife  to  himfelf,  be- 
caufe  no  endeavours  can  procure  them  ;  and  there- 
fore, whatever  be  our  abilities  or  application,  we 
muft  fubmit  to  learn  from  others,  what,  perhaps, 
•would  have  lain  hid  for  ever  from  human  penetra- 
tion, had  not  fome  remote  enquiry  brought  it  to 
view  ;  as  treafures  are  thrown  up  by  the  plough- 
man and  the  digger,  in  the  rude  exercife  of  their 
common  occupations. 

The  man  whofe  genius  qualifies  him  for  great  un- 
dertakings, muft  at  lead  be  content  to  learn  from 
books  the  prefent  flate  of  human  knowledge  j  that 
lie  may  not  afcribe  to  himfelf  the  invention  of  arts 
generally  known  -,  weary  his  attention  with  experi- 
ments of  which  the  event  has. been  long  regiftered  ; 
and  wafte,  in  attempts  which  have  already  fucceeded 
or  mifcarriedjthat  time  which  might  have  been  fpent 
with  ufefulnefs  and  honour  upon  new  undertakings. 

JBut,  though  the  ftudy  of  books  is  neceflhry,  it  is 
not  fumcient  to  conftitute  literary  eminence.  He 
that  wiflies  to  be  counted  among  the  benefactors  of 
pofterity,  muft  add  by  his  own  toil  to  the  acquifi- 
tions  of  his  anceftors,  and  fecure  his  memory  from 
neglect,  by  fome  valuable  improvement.  This  can 
only  be  effected  by  looking  out  upon  the  waftes  of 
the  intellectual  world,  and  extending  the  power  of 
learning  over  regions  yet  undifcipiined  and  barba- 
rous;  or  by  furveying  more  exactly  her  ancient  do- 
minions, and  driving  ignorance  from  the  fortrefles 
*rul  retreats,  where  {he  Jkulks  undetected  and  undif- 
o  2  turbed. 
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.turbed.  Every  fcience  has  its  difficulties  which  yet 
•call  for  folution,  before  we  attempt  new  fyftems  of 
•knowledge ;  as  every  country  has  its  forefts  and 
marfhes,  which  it  would  be  wife  to  cultivate  and 
•drain,  before  diftant  colonies  are  projected  as  a  ne- 
cefiary  difcharge  of  the  exuberance  of  inhabitants. 

No  man  ever  yet  became  great  by  imitation. 
Whatever  hqpes  for  the  veneration  of  mankind  mud 
."have  invention  in  the  defignor  the  execution  -,  either 
the  effe£l  muft  itfelf  be  new,  or  the  means  by  which 
it  is  produced.  Either  truths  hitherto  unknown 
Hiuft  be  difcovered,  or  thofe  which  are  already 
known  enforced  by  flronger  evidence,  facilitated  by 
clearer  method,  or  elucidated  by  brighter  illuftra- 
tions. 

Fame  cannot  fpread  wide,  or  endure  long,  that  is 
not  rooted  in  nature,  and  manured  by  art.  That 
which  hopes  to  refift  the  blaft  of  malignity,  and  ft  and 
firm  againfl  the  attacks  of  time,  muft  contain  in  it- 
.felf  fome  original  principle  of  growth.  The  reputa- 
tion which  arifes  from  the  detail  or  tranfpofition  of 
borrowed  fentiments,  may  fpread  for  a  while,  like 
ivy  on  the  rind  of  antiquity,  but  will  be  torn  away 
by  accident  or  contempt,  and  fuffered  to  rot 
heeded  on  the  ground. 
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•"•  '  •  Ste rile s  tranfmifimns  annos, 

/.'...-  .(•-';'  ;,';;'..' •!  >r;ma  d'us,  b.tc  limlna  vita.  STAY. 

GUI'  barren  years  are  paft ; 
Be  this  of  life  the  firft,  of  floth  the  laft.  ELPUJNSTON, 

'^  O  weaknefs  of  the  human  mind  has  more' 
•*•  frequently  incurred  animadverfion,  that* 
the  negligence  with  which  men  overlook  their 
own  faults,  however  flagrant,  and  the  eafinefs 
with  which  they  pardon  them,  however  frequently 
repeated. 

It  feems  generally  believed,  that  as  the  eye  cnn- 
not  fee  itfelf,  the  mind  has  no  faculties  by  which  it- 
can  contemplate  its  own  ftat-e,  and  that  therefore 
we  have  not  means  of  becoming  acquainted  with 
our  real  characters  ;  an  opinion  which,  like  innu- 
merable other  poftulates,  an  enquirer  finds  himfdf' 
inclined  to  admit  upon  very  little  evidence,  becaufe 
it  affords  a  ready  folution  of  many  difficulties.  It 
•will  explain  why  the  greateft  abilities  frequently  fait" 
to  promote  the  happinefs  of  thofe  who  poffefs 
them  ;  why  thofe  who  can  diftinguifh  with  the 
utmoft  nicety,  the  boundaries  of  vice  and  virtue, 
fuffer  them  to  be  confounded  in  their  own  conduct  ; 
why  the  active  and  vigilant  refign  their  affairs  im- 
plicitly to  the  management  of  others;  and  why 
the  cautious  and  fearful  make  hourly  approaches  to- 
wards ruin,  without  one  figh  of  folicitude  orftruggle 
for  efcape. 

When  a  pofition  teems  thus  with  commodious 
confequences,  who  can  without  regret  confefs  it 
to  be  falfe  ?  Yet,,  it  is  certain  that  declaimers  hare 
o  3,  indulged,. 
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indulged  a  clifpofition  to  defcribe  the  dominion  of 
the  pafluans  as  extended  beyond  the  Hmits  that  nature 
aligned.  Self-love  is  often  rather  arrogant  than 
blind;  it  does  not  hide  our  faults  from  ourfelves,  but 
perfuades  us  that  they  efcape  the  notice  of  other:, 
and  difpofqs  us  to  refent  cenfures  left  we  fhould 
confcfs  them  to  be  juft.  We  are  fecretly  confcious 
of  defects  and  vices  which  we  hope  to  conceal  from 
the  public  eye,  and  pleafe  ourfelves  with  innume- 
rable impoftures,  by  which,  in  reality,  no  body  ia 
deceived. 

In  proof  of  the  dimnefs  of  our  internal  fight,  or 
the  general  inability  of  man  to  determine  rightly 
concerning  his  own  character,  it  is  common  to 
urge  the  fuccefs  of  the  moft  abfurd  and  incredible 
flattery,  and  the  refentment  always  raifed  by  advice, 
however  foft,  benevolent,  and  reasonable.  But 
flattery,  if  its  operation  be  nearly  examined,  will 
be  found  to  owe  its  acceptance,  not  to  our  ignorance 
but  knowledge  of  our  failures,  and  to  delight  us 
rather  as  it  confoles  our  wants  than  difplays  our 
pofTdlions.  He  that  fhall  folicit  the  favour  of  his 
patron,  by  prainng  him  for  qualities  which  he  can 
find  in  himfelf,  will  be  defeated  by  the  more  daring 
panegyrift,who  enriches  him  with  adfcititious  excel- 
lence. Juil  praife  is  only  a  debt,  but  flattery  is  a 
prefcnt.  The  acknowledgment  of  thofc  virtues 
on  which  confcience  congratulates  us,  is  a  tribute 
that  we  can  at  any  time  exacl:  with  confidence  ;  but 
the  celebration  of  thofe  which  we  only  feign,  or  de- 
fire,  without  any  vigorous  endeavours  to  attain  them, 
is  received  as  a  confellion  of  fovereignty  over  re- 
gions never  conquered,  as  a  favourable  dccifion  of 
difputable  claims,  and  is  more  welcome  as  it  is  more 
gratuitous. 

Advice 
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Advice  is-  ofl jnfive,  not  becaufe  it  lays  us  open  to 

•d  regret,  or  convicts  us  of  any  fault  which. 

cap-'d  our  notice,  but  becaufe  it  (hews  us  that 

\vc  are  known  to  others  as  well  as  to  ourfelves;  and 

the  officious  monitor  is  perfecuted  with  hatred,  not 

becaufe  his  accufationisfalfe,but  becaufe  he  aiTumes 

that  fup-eriority  which  we  are  not  willing  to  grant 

him,  and  has  dared  to  detect,  what  we  de fired  to 

conceal. 

..  For  this  reafon  advice  is  commonly  ineffeftuaL 
H  thofe  who  follow  the  call  of  their  defires,  without 
enquiry  whither  they  are  going,  had  deviated  igno- 
rantly  from  the  paths  of  wifdom,  and  were  r inn- 
ing upon  dangers  unforefcen,  they  would  readily 
liilen  to  information  that  recals  them  from  tli.;ir 
errors,  and  catch  the  firft  alarm  by  which  deftruc- 
tion  or  infamy  is  denounced.  Few  that  wander 
in  the  wrong  way,  miftake  it  for  the  right,  they 
only  find  it  more  fmooth  and  flowery,  and  indulge 
their  own  choice  rather  than  approve  it :  therefore 
few  are  perfuaded  to  quit  it  by  admonition  or  re- 
proof, fince  it  imprefles  no  new  conviction,  nor 
confers  any  powers  of  action  or  refiftance.  He 
that  is  gravely  informed  how  foon  profufion  will 
annihilate  his  fortune,  hears  with  little  advantage 
what  he  knew  before,  and  catches  at  the  next  occa- 
fion  of  expence,  becaufe  advice  has  no  force  to 
fupprefs  his  vanity.  He  that  is  told  how  certainly 
intemperance  will  hurry  him  to  the  grave,  runs 
with  his  ufual  fpeed  to  a  new  courfe  of  luxury,  be- 
caufe his  reafon  is  not  invigorated,  nor  his  appetite 
weakened. 

The  mifchief  of  flattery  is,  not  that  it  perfuades 

any  man  that  he  is  what  he  is  not,  hut  that  it  fup- 

prefftjs.  the  influence  of  honeft  ambition,  by  raifmg 

o  4,  an 
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an  opinion  that  honour  may  be  gained  without  the 
toil  of  merit ;  and  the  benefit  of  advice  arifes  com- 
monly, not  from  any  new  light  imparted  to  the 
mind,  but  from  the  difcovtry  \vhich  it  ailbrds  of  the 
public  fu  ft  rages.  He  that  could  withftand  con- 
ie.iencc,  is  frighted  at  infamy,  and  fhame  prevail: 
when  reafon  was  defeated. 

As  we  all  know  our  own  faults,  and  know  them 
commonly  with  many  aggravations  whicli  human 
perfpicacity  cannot  difcover,  there  is,  perhaps,  no 
man,  however  hardened  by  impudence,  or  dilU- 
pated  by  levity,  fheltered  by  hypocrify,  or  blafled 
by  tHfgrace,  who  does  not  intend  fome  time  to 
review  his,  conduct,  and  to  regulate  the  remainder 
of  his  life  by  the  laws  of  virtue.  New  tempta- 
tions indeed  attack  him,  new  invitations  are  ofilixd 
by  pleafure  and  intereft,  and  the  hour  of  reforma- 
tion is  always  delayed  ;  every  delay  gives  vice 
another  opportunity  of  fortifying  itfelf  by  habit  ; 
and  the  change  of  manners,  though  fincerely  in- 
tended, and  rationally  planned,  is  referred  to  the 
time  when  fome  craving  paffion  fhall  be  fully 
gratified,  or  fome  powerful  allurement  ceafe  its 
importunity. 

Thus  procraftination  is  accumulated  on  pro- 
craftination,  and  one  impediment  fucceeds  ano- 
ther, till  age  (hatters  our  refolution,  or  death  inter- 
cepts the  proje£t  of  amendment.  Such  is  often  the 
end  of  falutary  purpofes,  after  they  have  long  de- 
lighted the  imagination,  and  appealed  that  difquiet 
which  every  mind  feels  from  known  mifcondud, 
when  the  attention  is  not  diverted  by  buimefs  or  by 
pleafure. 

.  Nothing    furely   can    be    more  unworthy  of  a 

.  reafonable  nature,  than  to  continue  in  a  ftate  fo 

7  oppofitc 
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oppofite  to  real  happinefs,  as  that  all  the  peace  of 
folitude,  and  felicity  of  meditation,  muft  arife  from. 
refolutions  of  forfaking  it.  Yet'  the  world  will 
often  afford  examples  of  men,  who  pafs  months 
and  years  in  a  continual  war  with  their  own  con- 
victions, and  are  daily  dragged  by  habit,  or  betrayed 
by  paffion,  into  practices  which  they  clofed  and 
opened  their  eyes  with  purpofes  to  avoid  ;  pur- 
pofcs  which,  though  fettled  on  conviction,  the. 
fir  ft  impulfe  of  momentary  defire  totally  over- 
throws. 

The  influence  of  cufiom  is  indeed  fuch,  that  to. 
conquer  it  will  require  the  utmoft  efforts  of  forti- 
tude and  virtue  ;  nor  can  I  think  any  man  more 
worthy  of  veneration  and  renown,  than  thofe  who 
have  burft  the  fhackles  of  habitual  vice.  This 
victory,  however,  has  different  degrees  of  glory  'as 
of  difficulty-,  it  is  more  heroic  as  the  objects 
of  guilty  gratification  are  more  familiar,  and  the  re- 
currence of  felicitation  more  frequent.  He  that- 
from  experience  of  the  folly-  of  ambition,  refigns 
his  offices,  may  fet  himfelf  free  at  once  from  tempt- 
ation, to  fquander  his  life  in  courts,  becaufe  he 
i-^nnot  regain  his  former  (Ration.  He  who  is  en- 
ilaved  by  an  amorous  paffion,  may  quit,  his  tyrant. 
in  difguft,  and  abfence  will,  without  the  help  of 
reafon,  overcome  by  degrees  the  dcfive  of  return- 
ing. But  tiiofe  appetites  to  which  every  place 
affords  their  proper  object,  and  which  require,  no 
pjeparatory  meafures,  or  gradual  advances,  are 
more  tenacioufly  adhefive  ;  the  \vifh  is  fo  near  the 
enjoyment,  that  compliance  often  precedes  confider- 
ation,  and  before  the  powers  of  reafon  can  be  fam- 
,aoued,  the  time  for  employing  them  is  pa  ft. 

o  5,.  Indolence- 
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Indolence  is,  therefore,  one  of  the  vices  from 
which  thofe  whom  it  once  infefts  are  feldom  re- 
formed. Every  other  fpecies  of  luxury  operates 
upon  fome  appetite  that  is  quickly  fatiated,  and 
requires  fome  concurrence  of  art  or  accident  which 
every  place  will  not  fupply  ;  but  the  defire  of  cafe 
aftsequallyat  all  hours,  and  the  longer  it  is  indulged 
is  the  more  increafed.  To  do  nothing  is  in  every 
man's  power  ;  we  can  never  want  an  opportunity 
of  omitting  duties.  The  lapfe  to  indolence  is  foft 
and  imperceptible,  becaufe  it  is  only  a  mere  cefla- 
tion  of  iidivity  ;  but  the  return  to  diligence  is  diffi- 
cult, becaufe  it  implies  a  change  from  reft  to  mo- 
tion, from  privation  to  reality. 

F.u  His  dcjieafus  a~vtrnt  : 
A~.  ?,*j  ataue  Jics-priit  atrijanua  dhh  ; 
Red  re  vctsre  gradum,fuptraj'que  evadirc  cd  auras, 
Hct  tfuj,  kk  labor  eft.  VIRG, 

The  £atcs  of  He! I  are  open  lii^ht  and  clay  ; 

xjtii  the  tWfctnt,  sod  e^i;    ':>  '.','«.  way  ; 

to  return,  and -view  the  cheerful  flucs^ 
In  this  th.c  t.ili.  and  mighty  labour  lies.  DRYBEN', 

Of  this  vice,  as  of  ail  others,  every  man  who 
indulges  it,  is  confciousj  we  all  know  our  own 
(I  .tc,  if  we  could  be  induced  to  confider  it ;  and  it 
might  perhaps  be  ufeful  to  die  eonqueft  of  all  thefe 
enfharers  of  the  mind,  if  at  certain  ftated  days  life 
was  reviewed.  Many  things  necelTary  are  omitted,, 
becaufe  we  vainly  imagine  that  they  may  be  al- 
ways performed  ;  and  what  cannot  be  done  without 
pain,  will  for  ever  be  delayed,  if  the  time  of  doing  it 
be  If  ft  unfettlcd.  No  corruption  is  great  but  by 
long  negligence,  which  can  fcarccly  prevail  in  a 
n>"uul  regularly  and  frequently  awakened  by  periodi- 
cal 
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cal  remorfe.  He  that  thus  breaks  his  life  into  parts, 
will  find  in  himfelf  a  defireto  diflinguifh  every  ftage 
of  his  exiftence  by  fome  improvement,  and  delight 
himfelf  with  the  approach  of  the  day  of  recollection, 
as  of  the  time  which  is  to  begin  a  new  feries  of  vir- 
tue and  felicity. 


NUMB.  156.     SATURDAY,  Sept.  14,  1751. 

NiiK^'ia/r.  cliuJ  r..ii::ra,  attud fnpienli:i  dicif.  JUT* 

For  Wifdomcvcr  echoes  Nature's  voice. 

EVERY  government,  fay  the  politicians,  w 
perpetually  degenerating  towards  corruption, 
from  which  it  rnufl  be  refcuedat  certain  periods  by 
the  refufcitation  of  its  fir  ft  principles,  and  the  re- 
eftablifhment  of  its  original  condifution.  Every 
animal  body,  according  to  the  methodick  phyfi- 
cians,  is,  by  the  predominance  of  fome  exuberant 
quality,  continually  declining  towards  difeafe  and, 
death,  which  muft  be  obviated  by  a  feafonable  re- 
duction of  the  peccant  humour,  to  the  juft  equipoife 
which  health  requires. 

In  the  fame  manner  the  ftudies  of  mankind,  all 
at  lead  which,  not  being  fubjeft  to  rigorous  de- 
monftration,  admit  the  influence,  of  fancy  anct 
caprice,  are  perpetually  tending  to  error  and  cou- 
fufion.  Of  the  great  principles  of  truth  which 
the  firft  fpeculatiits  difcovered,  the  fimpHcity  is 
embarrafled  by  ambitious  andnions,  or  the  evi- 
dence obfcured  by  inaccurate  argumentation  ;  and, 
as  they  defcend  pom  one  fucceflion  of  writers  to 
another,  like  light  tranfmitted  from  rco».to  room, 
o  6 
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they  lofe  their  ftrength  and  fplendour,  and  fade  at 
laft  in  total  evanefcence. 

The  fyftemsof  learning  therefore  muft  be  fome- 
times  reviewed,  complications  analyfcd  into  prin- 
ciples, and  knowledge  diftnfangled  from  opinion. 
It  is  not  always  poffible,  without  a  clofe  infpection, 
19  feparate  the  genuine  fhoots  of  confequential 
icafoning,  which  grow  out  of  fome  radical  poftulate 
from  the  branches  which  art  has  engrafted  on  it. 
The  accidental  prefcriptions  of  authority,  \vhcn 
time  has  procured  them  veneration,  are  often  eon- 
founded  with  the  laws  of  nature,  and  thofe  rules  are 
fuppofed  coeval  with  reafon,  of  which  the  firft  rile 
cannot  be  difcovercd. 

Critic; fm  Las  fcmetimes  permitted  fancy  to  die- 
late  the  laws  by  which  fancy  ought  to  be  retrained, 
and  fallacy  to  perplex  the  principles  by  which  fal- 
lacy is  to  be  detected  •,  her  fu  per  in  tendance  of  others 
has  betrayed  her  to  negligence  of  herfelf  ;  and,  like 
the  ancient  Scythians,  by  extending  her  conquefls 
over  diftant  regions,  fiie  has  left  her  throne  vacant 
to  her  flaves. 

Among  the  laws  of  which  the  defire  of  extend^ 
Ing  authority,  or  ardour  of  promoting  knowledge, 
has  prompted  the  prescription,  all  which  writers 
have  received,  had  act  the  fame  original  right  to 
.i'Ur  regard.  Some  are  to  be  confidered  as  funda- 
mental and  Indifpcnfable,  others  only  as  ufeful  and 
convenient;  fome  as  dictated  by  reafon  and  necef- 
f  ty,  others  as  enabled  by  defpotic  antiquity  ; 
fome  as  invincibly  fupported  by  their  conformity 
to  the  order  of  nature  and  operations  of  the  intcl- 
li.c"l  •,  others  as  formed  by  accident,  or  inllituted  by 
exr.rr.pie,  and  therefore  always  liable  to  difpute  and 
alteration. 

That 
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That  many  rules  have  been  advanced  without 
confulting  nature  or  reafon,  we  cannot  but  fufpect, 
when  we  find  it  peremptorily  decreed  by  the  an- 
cient mafters,  that  only  three  fpcaking  perfonages 
Jhould  appear  at  once  upon  the  flags  ;  a  law,  which, 
as  the  variety  and  intricacy  of  modern  plays  has 
made  it  impoflible  to  be  obferved,  we  now  violate 
without  fcruple,  and,  as  experience  proves,  without 
inconvenience. 

The  original  of  this  precept  was  merely  acci- 
dental. Tragedy  was  a  monody  or  folitary  fong 
in  honour  of  BaccSas,  improved  afterwards  into  a 
dialogue  by  the  addition  of  another  fpeaker  ;  but 
the  ancients,  remembering  that  the  tragedy  was 
at  firft  pronounced  only  by  one,  durft  not  for  fome 
time  venture  beyond  two  ;  at  laft,  when  cuftom 
anid  impunity  had  made  them  daring,  they  extend- 
ed their  liberty  to  the  admiffion  of  three,  but're- 
ftrained  themfelves  by  a  critical  edict  from  further 
exorbitance. 

By  what  accident  the  number  of  acts  was  limit- 
ed to  five,  I  know  not  that  any  author  has  inform- 
ed  us  ;  but  certainly  it  is  not  determined  by  any 
neceility  arifmg  either  from  the  nature  of  action 
or  propriety  of  exhibition.     An  act  is  only  the  re- 
prefentation  of  fuch  a  part  of  the  buimefs  of  the 
play  as  proceds  in  an  unbroken  ^  tenor,  or  without' 
any  intermediate  p.iufe.     Nothing  is  more  evident 
than  that  of  every  real;  and   by   confequence  of 
every  dramatick  action,  the  intervals'may  be  more 
or  fewer  than  five  ;  and  indeed  the  rule  is  upon 
the  Englijh  ftage  every  day  broken  in  effect  with-' 
out- any  other  mifchief  than  that  which  arifes  from 
an  abfurd  endeavour  to  obferve  it  in  appearance. 
Whenever  the  fccnc  is-fhifted  the  act'ceafcs,  fince' 

fome 
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feme  time  is  necefiurily  fuppofed  to  clapfe  while 
the  perfonages  of  the  drama  change  their  place. 

With  no  greater  right  to  our  obedience  have  the 
criticks  confined  the  dramatick  action  to  a  certain, 
number  of  hours.  Probability  requires  that  the 
time  of  action  (hould  approach  fomewhat  nearly 
to  that  of  exhibition,  and  thofe  plays  will  always 
be  thought  moft  happily  conducted  which  crowd 
the  greatefl  variety  into  the  leaf!  fpace.  But  fmce 
it  will  frequently  happen  that  fome  delufion  muft 
be  admitted,  I  know  not  where  the  limits  of  ima- 
gination can  be  fixed.  It  is  rarely  obferved  that 
minds  not  prepoiTefled  by  mechanical  criticifm,  feel 
any  offence  from  the  extenfion  of  the  intervals 
between  the  acts ;  nor  can  I  conceive  it  abfurd  or 
impoflible,  that  he  who  can  multiply  three  hours 
into  twelve  or  twenty-four,  might  image  with  equal, 
eafe  a  greater  number. 

I  knew  not  whether  he  that  profefles  to  regard 
no  other  laws  than  thofe  of  nature,  will  not  be 
inclined  to  receive  tragi-comedy  to  his  protection, 
whom,  however  generally  condemned,  her  own 
laurels  have  hitherto  (haded  from  the  fulminations- 
cf  criticifm.  For  what  is  there  in  the  mingled 
drama  which  impartial  reafon  can  condemn  ?  The 
connection  of  important  with  trivial  incidents, 
fince  it  is  not  only  common  but  perpetual  in  the 
world,  may  furely  be  allowed  upon  the  ftage, 
which  pretends  only  to  be  the  mirrour  of  life. 
The  impropriety  of  fupprefling  paflions  before  we 
have  raifed  them  to  the  intended  agit.fion,  and  of 
diverting  the  expectation  from  an  event  which  we 
keep  fufpended  only  to  raife  it,  may  be  fpecioufly. 
urged.  But  will  not  experience  {hew  this  objec- 
tion to  be  rather  fubtle  than  juil  ?  Is  it  not  certain, 

that 
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that  the  tragick  and  comick  affcftions  have  been 
moved  alternately  with  equal  force,  and  that  no 
plays  haveeftener  filled  the  eye  with  tears,  and  the 
breaft  with  palpitation,  than  thofe  which  are  va- 
riegated with  interludes  of  mirth  ? 

I  do  not  however  think  it  fafe  to  judge  of  works 
of  genius  merely  by  the  event.  The  refiftlefs  vi- 
ciflitudes  of  the  he.irt,  this  alternate  prevalence  of 
merriment  and  folemnity,  may  fometimes  be  more 
properly  afcribed  to  the  vigour  of  the  writer  than 
the  juftnefs  of  the  defign  :  and  inflead  of  vindi- 
cating tragi-comedy  by  the  fuccefs  of  Skak'fyeare, 
we  ought  perhaps  to  pay  new  honours  to  that  tran- 
fcendent  and  unbounded  genius  that  could  prefide 
over  the  paffious  in  fport ;  who,  to  actuate  the  af- 
fections, needed  not  the  flow  gradation  of  common 
means,  but  could  fill  the  heart  with  inftantaneous 
jollity  or  forrow,  and  vary  our  difpofition  as  he 
changed  his  fcenes.  Perhaps  the  effects  even  of 
Shakefpeare's  poetry  might  have  been  yet  greater, 
had  he  not  counteracted  him.felfj  and  we  might 
have  been  move  intercited  in  the  diilrefles  of  his 
heroes,  had  we  not  been  fo  frequently  diverted  by 
the  jokes  of  his  buffoons. 

There  are  other  rules  more  fixed  and  obligatory, 
It  is  neceflary  that  of  every  play  the  chief  action 
mould  be  fingle ;  for  fince  a  play  reprefents  fome 
tranfacl'ion,  through  its  regular  maturation  to  its 
final  event,  two  actions  equally  important  mult 
evidently  conftitute  two  plays. 

As  the  defign  of  tragedy  is  to  in  fir  lift  by  moving 
the  pallions,  it  muft  always  have  a  hero,  a  parfon- 
age  apparently  and  inconteilubly  fuperior  to  the 
reft,  upon  whom  the  att  -ivion  may  be  fixed  and 
the  anxiety  fufpended.  For  though  of  two  per- 

fons 
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fbns  oppofing  each  other  with  equal  abilities  and- 
equal  virtue,  the  auditor  will  inevitably  in  time 
choofe  his  favourite,  yet  as  that  choice  mud  be 
without  any  cogency  of  convi£lion,  the  hopes  of 
fears  which  it  raifes  will  be  faint  and  languid. 
Of  two  heroes  acling  in  confederacy  againft  a 
common  enemy,  the  virtues  or  dangers  will  give, 
little  emotion,  becaufe  each  claims  our  concern 
with  the  fame  right,  and  the  heart  lies  at  reft  be- 
tween equal  motives. 

It  ought  to  be  the  firft  endeavour  of  a  writer  to 
Hiftinguifh  nature  from  cuftom  ;  or  that  which  is 
eftablifhed  becaufe  it  is  right,  from  that  which  is 
right  only  beeaufe  it  is  eftablifhed  ;  that  he  may 
neither  violate  eflential  principles  by  a  ckfire  of 
novelty,  nor  debar  himfelf  from  the  attainment  of- 
beauties  within  his  view,  by  a  needlefs  fear  of 
breaking  rules  which  no  literary  dictator  had  au- 
thority to  cnacT:. 
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Shame  greatly  hurts  br  greatly  helps  mankind. 

F.Lril.'NSTON. 

To  the  RAMBLER. 
SIR, 

*TT  HOUGH  one  of  your  ccrrefpondents  has 
•••  prefumed  to  mention  with  feme  contempt 
that  prefence  of  attention  and  eafmefs  of  aJdrefs* 
which  the  polite  have  long  agreed  to  celebrate  and 
cfttrem,  yet-  1  cannot  be-  perfuaded  to  think  them. 

unworthy 
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unworthy  of  regard  or  cultivation  •,  but  am  in- 
clined to  believe  that,  as  we  feldom  value  rightly 
what  we  have  never  known  the  mifery  of  wanting, 
1m  judgment  has'  beru  vitiated  by  his  happinefs  ; 
and  that  a  natural  exuberance  of  aifurance  has  hin- 
dered him  from  difcovering  its  excellence  and  ufe. 
This  felicity,  whether  bellowed  by  conftitution, 
or  obtained  by  early  habitudes,  I  can  fcarcely  con- 
tcmpkite 'without  envy.  I  was  bred  under  a  man 
of  learning  in  the  country,  who  inculcated  nothing 
hut  the  dignity  of  knowledge  and  the  happinefs 
of  virtue.  By  frequency  of  admonition  and  con- 
fidence of  aficrtion,  he  prevailed  upon  me  to  be- 
lieve, that  the  fplendour  of  literature  would  always 
attract  reverence,  if  not  darkened  by  corruption. 
I  therefore  purfued  my  ftudies  with  inceflant  in- 
duflry,  and  avoided  every  thing  which  I  had  beea 
taught  to  confider  either  as  vicious  or  tending  to 
vice,  becaufe  I  regarded  guilt  and  reproach  as  in- 
feparably  united,  and  thought  a  tainted  reputation 
the  greateft  calamity. 

At  the  univtrfity,  I  found  no  reafon  for  chan- 
ging my  opinion  ;  for  though  many  among  my 
tellow-ftuclents  took  the  opportunity  of  a  more 
remifs  difcipline  to  gratify  their  paflions ;  yet  vir- 
tue preferved  her  natural  fuperiority,  and  thoie 
who  ventured  to  neglect,  were  not  fuffered  to  in- 
fult  her.  The  ambition  of  petty  accomplifhments. 
found  its  way  into  the  receptacles  of  learning,  but 
was  obferved  to  feize  commonly  on  thofe  who 
either  neglected  the  fciences  or  could  not  attain 
them  ;  and  I  was  therefore  confirmed  in  the  doc- 
trines of  my  old  mailer,  and  thought  nothing  wor- 
thy of  my  care  but  the  means  of  gaining  or  im- 
parting knowledge% 

This 
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This  purity  of  manners,  and  intenfenefa  of  ap- 
plication, foon  extended  my  renown,  ;;nd  I  vas 
applauded  by  thoiV,  whofe  opinion  J  then  thought 
unlikely  to  deceive  me,  as  a  young  man  dint  gave 
uncommon  hopes  of  future  eminence.  My  per- 
formances in  time  reached  my  native  province,  ;nut 
my  ulatior.s  congratulated  themfelves  upon  the 
new  honours  that  were  added  to  their  family. 

I  returned  home  covered  with  academical  laurels, 
and  fraught  with  criticifm  and  philofophy.  r\  he 
wit  and  the  fcho'ar  excited  curicfity,  and  my  ac- 
quaintance was  folicited  by  innumerable  invitations* 
To  plcafe  will  always  be  the  wifh  of  benevolence, 
to  be  admired  muft  be  the  conftant  aim  of  ambition  •, 
and  I  therefore  confidered  myfelf  as  about  to  re- 
ceive the  reward  of  my  honeft  labours,  and  to  find 
the  efficacy  of  learning  and  of  virtue. 

The  third  day  after  my  arrival  I  dined  at  the 
houfe  of  a  gentleman  who  had  fummoned  a  mul- 
titude of  his  friends  to  the  annual  celebration  of 
his  wedding-day.  I  fet  forward  with  great  exult- 
ation, and  thought  myfelf  happy  that  I  had  an 
opportunity  of  difplaying  my  knowledge  to  fo  nu- 
merous an  aflembly.  I  felt  no  fenfe  of  my  own 
insufficiency,  till  going  up  flairs  to  the  dining- 
room,  I  heard  the  mingled  roar  of  obftrepijrous- 
merriment.  I  was  however  difgufted  rather  than 
terrified,  and  went  forward  without  deje&ion* 
The  whole  company  rofe  at  my  entrance  j  but 
when  I  faw  fo  many  eyes  fixed  at  once  upon 
me,  I  was  blafted  with  a  fudden  imbecility,  I  was 
quelled  by  fomc  namelefs  power  which  I  found 
impoflible  to  be  refiftcd.  My  fight  was  dazzled* 
my  cheeks  glowed,  my  perceptions  were  con- 
founded; I  was  harafled  by  «he  multitude  of 

eager 
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ea^er  falutuions,  and  returned  the  common  civi- 
i  vvith  hdiution  aud  impropriety  ;  the  fenfe  of 
my  own  bl under j  increafed  my  confufion,  and  be- 
fore the  exchange  of  ceremonies  allowed  me  to  fit 
down,  I  was  ready  to  fink  under  the  oppreflion 
of  furprize  }  niy  voice  grew  weak,  and  my  knees 
trembled. 

The  afiembiy  then  refumed  their  places,  and  I 
fat  with  my  eyes  fixed  upon  the  ground.  To  the 
queftions  of  curiofity,  or  the  appeals  of  complai- 
iance,  1  could  fddom  anlwer  but  with  negative 
monofyllables,  or  profdfions  of  ignorance  }  for 
the  fubje£b  on  which  they  converged,  were  fuch 
as  are  Jfeldom  difcufled  in  books,  and  were  there- 
fore out  of  my  range  of  knowledge.  At  length 
an  old  clergyman,  who  rightly  conjectured  the 
reafon  of  my  concifenefs,  relieved  me  by  fome  quef- 
tions  about  the  prefent  ftate  of  natural  knowledge, 
and  engaged  me,  by  an  appearance  of  doubt  and 
oppofition,  in  the  explication  and  defence  of  the 
Newtonian  philolbphy. 

The  confcioufnefs  of  my  own  abilities  roufed 
me  from  depreffion,  and  long  familiarity  with  my 
fubjetl:  enabled  me  to  difcourfe  with  eafe  and  volu- 
bility ;  but  however  I  might  pleafe  myfelf,  I 
found  very  little  added  by  my  demonftrations  to 
the  fatisfa&ion  of  the  company  ;  and  my  antago- 
nift,  who  knew  the  laws  of  converfation  too  well 
to  detain  their  attention  long  upon  an  unpleafing 
topic,  after  he  had  commended  my  acutenef* 
and  comprehenfion,  difinifled  the  controverfy,  and 
refigned  me  to  my  former  infigniftcance  and  per- 
plexity. 

After  dinner  I  received  from  the  ladies,  who 
had  heard  that  I  was  a. wit,  an  invitation  to  the 

tea« 
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tea-table.  I  congratulated  myfdf  upon  an  oppor- 
tunity to  efcape  from  the  company,  whole  gaifty 
began  to  be  tumultuous,  and  amor.g  whom  feveral 
hints  had  been  dropped  of  the  ufelefinefs  of  uni- 
veriuies,  the  folly  of  book-learning,  and  the  awk- 
wardnefs  of  fcholars.  To  the  ladies,  therefore,  I 
flew,  as  to'  a  refuge  from  clamour,  infult,  and 
rttiticity  ;  but  found  my  heart  link  as  I  approached 
their  apartment,  and  was  again  difconcerted  by  the 
ceremonies  of  entrance,  and  confounded  by  the  ne- 
ccflity  of  encountering  fo  many  eyes  at  once. 

"When  I  fat  down  I  confidcred  that  fomething 
pretty  WES  -always  faid  to  ladies,  and  refolved  to 
recover  my  credit  by  fome  elegant  observation  or 
graceful  compliment.  I  applied  myfelf  to  the  re- 
collection of  all  that  I  had  read  or  heard  in  praife 
of  beauty,  and  endeavoured  to  accommodate  fome 
clafiical  compliment  to  the  prefent  occafion.  I 
funk  into  profound  meditation,  revolved  the  cha- 
racters of  the  heroines  of  old,  confidered  whatever 
the  poets  have  fung  in  their  praife,  and  after  having 
borrowed  and  invented,  chofen  and  rejected  a  thou- 
fand  fentiments,  which,  if  I  had  uttered  them,  would 
not  have  been  underftood,  I  was  awakened  from 
my  dream  of  learned  gallantry,  by  the  fervant  who 
dtitributed  the  tea. 

There  are  not  many  fituations  more  inceflantly 
uneafy  than  that  in  which  the  man  is  placed  who 
is  watching  an  opportunity  to  fpeuk,  without 
courage  to  take  it  when  it  is  offered,  and  who 
though  he  refolves  to  give  a  fpecimen  of  his  abili- 
ties, always  finds  fome  reafon  or  other  for  delay- 
ing it  to  the  next  minute.  I  was  afhamed  of 
faience,  yet  could  find  nothing  to  fay  of  elegance 
or  importance  eq^ual  to  my  wifhes.  The  Indies,. 

afraid- 
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afraid  of  my  learning,  thought  themfelves  not  qua- 
lified to  propofe  any  fubjedl  of  prattle  to  a  man  fo 
famous  lor  difpute,  and  there  was  nothing  on  either 
fide  but  impatience  and  vexation. 

In  this  conflict  of  fhame,  as  I  was  re-afTembling 
my  fcattered  fentiments,  and,  refolving  to  force 
iny  imagination  to  fome  fprightly  fally,  had  juft 
found  a  very  happy  compliment,  by  too  much 
attention  to  my  own  meditations,  I  fuffered  the 
faucer  to  drop  from  my  hand.  The  cup  was 
broken,  the  lap-dog  was  fcalded,  a  brocaded  pet- 
ticoat was  ftained,  and  the  whole  aflembly  was 
thrown  into  diforder.  I  now  confidered  all  hopes 
of  reputation  as  at  an  end,  and  while  they  were 
confoling  and  affifting  one  another,  dole  away  in 
filence. 

The  mifadventures  of  this  unhappy  day  are  not 
yet  at  an  end  ;  I  am  afraid  of  meeting  the  meanest 
of  them  that  triumphed  over  me  in  this  ftate  of 
Itupidity  and  contempt,  and  feel  the  fame  terrors 
encroaching  upon  my  heart  at  the  fight  of  thofe 
who  have  once  irnprefled  them.  Shame,  above 
any  other  p:iflion,  propagates  itfelf.  Before  thofe 
who  have  feen  me  confufed,  I  can  never  appear 
without  new  confufion,  and  the  remembrance  of 
the  weaknefs  which  I  formerly  difcovered,  hinders 
me  from  acting  or  fpeaking  with  my  natural 
•force. 

But  is  this  mifery,  Mr.  Rambler  t  never  to  ceafe  ? 
-have  I  fpent  my  life  in  ftudy,  only  to  become  the 
fport  of  the  ignorant,  and  debarred  myfelf  from 
all  the  common  enjoyments  of  youth,  to  collect 
ideas  which  mult  fleep  in  filence,  and  form  opinions 
which  I  muft  not  divulge  ?  Inform  me,  dear  Sir, 
.by  what  means  I  may  refcue  my  faculties  from 

thefe 
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thefe  (hacklesof  cowardice,  how  I  may  rife  to  a  level 
•with  my  fellow  beings,  recal  myfelf  from  this  lan- 
guor of  involuntary  lubje£Hon  to  the  free  exertion 
of  my  intellects,  and  add  to  the  power  of  reafoning 
the  liberty  of  fpeeth. 

I  am,  Sir,  &c. 

VEKECUNDULUS. 
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Gramma tici  certant,  et  adkuc  fub  judicc  Ih  cjf.  lion. 

— — Cri'icks  yet  contend, 

And  of  their  vain  Uifputings  find  no  end.  FRANCIS. 

{CRITICISM,  though  dignified  from  the 
^->  earlieft  ages  by  the  labours  of  men,  eminent 
for  knowledge  and  fagacity,  and,  f:nce  the  revival 
of  polite  literature,  the  favourite  fludy  of  Euro- 
pean fcholars,  has  not  yet  attained  the  certr.imy 
and  {lability  of  fciencc.  The  rules  hitherto  re- 
Tceived,  are  feldom  drawn  from  any  fettled  prin- 
ciple, or  felf-evident  poflulate,  or  adapted  to  the 
natural  and  invariable  conilitution  of  things  ;  but 
will  be  found  upon  examination,  the  arbitrary 
edicts  of  legiflators,  authorized  only  by  them- 
:felves,  who,  out  of  various  means  by  which  the 
fame  end  may  be  attained,  fele£led  fuch  as  hap- 
pened to  occur  to  their  own  reflection,  and  then, 
by  a  law  which  idlencfs  and  timidity  were  too 
willing  to  obey,  prohibited  new  experiments  of 
wit,  rt-flrained  t.mcy  from  the  indulgence  of  her 
innate  inclination  to  hazard  and  adventure,  and 

condemned 
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•condemned   all  future  flights   of  genius  to  purfue 
the  path  of  the  Meotuan  eagle. 

This  authority  may  be  more  juftly  oppofed,  as 
it  is  apparently  derived  from  them  whoin_  they  ' 
endeavour  to  controul ;  for  we  owe  few  of  the 
•rules  of  writing  to  the  acutenefs  of  cricics,  who 
have  generally  no  other  merit  than  that,  having 
read  the  works  of  great  authors  with  attention, 
they  have  obferved  the  anangement  of  their 
matter,  or  the  graces  of  their  expreflion,  and  then 
expected  honour  and  reverence  for  precepts  which 
•they  never  could  have  invented  :  fo  that  practice 
has  introduced  rules,  rather  than  rules  have  di- 
rected practice. 

For  this  reafon  the  laws  of  every  fpecies  of 
writing  have  been  fettled  by  the  ideas  of  him  who 
firft  raifed  it  to  reputation,  without  enquiry  whe- 
ther his  performances  were  not  yet  fufceptible  of 
improvement.  The  excellencies  and  faults  of  ce- 
lebrated writers  have  been  equally  recommended  to 
pollerity  ;  and  fo  far  has  blind  reverence  prevailed, 
that  even  the  number  of  their  books  has  been 
thought  worthy  of  imitation. 

The  imagination  of  th-i  firft  authors  of  lyrick 
.poetry,  was  vehement  and  rapid,  and  their  know- 
ledge various  and  extenfive.  Living  in  an  age 
when  fcience  had  been  little  cultivated,  and  when 
the  minds  of  their  auditors,  not  being  accuftom- 
ed  to  accurate  infpection,  were  eafily  dazzled  by 
glaring  ideas,  they  applied  themfePves  to  inftrudt, 
father  by  {hort  fentences  and  (Inking  thoughts, 
than  by  regular  argumentation  ;  and  finding  at- 
tention more  fuccefsfully  excited  by  fudden  fal- 
lies  and  unexpected  exclamations,  than  by  the 
more  artful  and  placid  beauties  of  methodical 

deduction, 
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dedu&ion,  they  loofed  their  genius  to  its  own 
caufe,  parTed  from  one  fentiment  to  another, 
without  exprefiing  the  intermediate  idea?,  and 
roved  at  large  over  the  ideal  world,  with  fuch 
lightnefs  and  agility,  that  their  footfteps  are  fcarccl y 
to  be  traced. 

From  this  accidental  peculiarity  of  the  ancient 
writers  the  critics  deduce  the  rules  of  lyrick  po- 
etry, which  they  have  fet  free  from  all  the  laws  by 
•which  other  compofitions  are  confined,  and  allow  to 
negleft  the  niceties  of  tranfitipn,  to  ftart  into  remote 
digreffions,  and  to  wander  without  reftraint  from 
one  fcene  of  imagery  to  another. 

A  writer  of  later  times  has,  by  the  vivacity  of 
his  eflays,  reconciled  mankind  to  the  fame  licen- 
tioufnefs  in  fhort  diflertations  ;  and  he,  therefore, 
who  wants  fkill  to  form  a  plan,  or  diligence  to  pur- 
fue  it,  needs. only  entitle  his  performance  an  eflay  ; 
tq  acquire  the  right  of  heaping  together  the  col- 
le&icns  or  half  his  life,  without  order,  coherence, 
or  propriety- 

In  writing,  as  in  life,  faults  are  endured  with- 
out difguft,  when  they  are  afibchted  with  tran- 
fcendent  merit,  and  may  be  fornetimes  recom- 
mended to  weak  judgments  by  the  luflre  which 
they  obtain  from  their  union  with  excellence  ; 
but  it  is  the  bufmefs  of  thofe  who  prefume  to 
fuperintend  the  tafte  or  morals  of  mankind,  to 
feparate  delufive  combinations,  and  diftiuguifh 
tlut  which  may  be  praifed,  from,  that  which  can 
only  be  excufed>  As  vices  never  promote  hap- 
pinds,  though  when  overpowered  by  more  ac- 
tive and  more  numerous  virtues,  they  cannot 
totally  dtftroy  it;  fo  confufion  and  irregularity 
jproduce  no  beauty,  though  they  cannot  always 

obftruft 
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obftru&  the  brightnefs  of  genius  and  learning. 
To  proceed  from  one  truth  to  another,  and  con- 
nect diftant  propofitions  by  regular  confequences, 
is  the  great  prerogative  of  man.  Independent 
and  unconnected  fentiments  flaming  upon  the 
mind  in  quick  fucceflion,  may,  for  a  time,  de- 
light by  their  novelty,  but  they  differ  from  fyf- 
tematical  reafoning,  as  fmgle  notes  from  har- 
mony, as  glances  of  lightning  from  the  radiance 
of  the  fun. 

When  rules  are  thus  drawn,  rather  from  pre- 
cedents than  reafon,  there  is  danger  not  only  from 
the  faults  of  an  author,  but  from  the  errors  of 
thofe  who  criticife  his  works ;  fince  they  may  of- 
ten miflead  their  pupils  by  falfe  reprefentations,  as 
the  Ciceronian*  of  the  fixteenth  century  were  be- 
trayed into  barbarifms  by  corrupt  copies  of  their, 
darling  writer. 

It  is  eftabiifhed  at  prefent,  that  the  proemiai 
lines  of  a  poem,  in  which  the  general  fubject  is 
propofed,  mufl  be  void  of  glitter  ahd  embellim-. 
ment.  "  The  fir  ft  lines  of  Paradife  Loft,"  fays 
Addifo'H)  "are  perhaps  as  plain,  fimple,  and  un- 
"  adorned,  as  any  of  the  whole  poem ;  in  which. 
tf  particular  the  author  has  conformed  himfelf. 
"  to  the  example  of  Hoiner,  and  the  grecept  o£ 
«  Horace." 

This  obfervation  feems  to  have  been  made  by 
an    implicit    adoption   of    the    common   opinion,, 
without  confederation    either   of   the  precept    or, 
example.     Had  Horace  been  confuited,  he  would 
have  been  found  to  direct  only  \vh_t  mould  be 
comprifed   in  the  propofition,  not  how  it  fliould. 
be  expreflfed,  and  to  have  commended  Homer  in, 
oppofition  to  a  meaner  poet,  not  for  the  gradual 
VOL.  ui.  P.  elevation. 
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levation  of  his  diftion,  but  the  judicious  expanfion 
of  his  plan  ;  for  difplaying  unpromifcd  events,  not 
for  producing  unexpefted  elegancies. 

-  Spcciofa  dchinc  miiiicula  promt, 

Antiplaten  Scyllumque,  £r  cum  Cyd'.pc  CkarylJim. 

But  from  a  cloud  of  fmcke  he  breaks  to  light, 

And  pours  his  fpecibus  miracles  to  fight  ; 

Anttphates  his  hideous  fcaft  devours, 

Churyklis  barks,  and  Polyphemus  roars.  Fa  A  NT  j*. 

If  the  exordial  verfes  of  Homer  be  compared  with 
the  reft  of  the  poem,  they  will  not  appear  remark- 
able for  plainnefs  or  fimplicity,  but  rather  eminent- 
ly adorned  and  illuminated. 

Avd^se  f/«t  ivnwt  Moi/cro,  woXvVpoir&v,  o? 
IT?)  Tlnc  jfov  wIoXA 


oy  EV 


t»  xaTa  /Souj  u  Trfjfo 


wn  cc^icsv  7f,     ;«»    .^aT!^      io?,    tw    xa«  - 
The  man,  for  -wifdom's  various  arts  rtnownV, 
Long  exercis'd  in  woes,  O  mufe!  rcfbuniJ. 
\\'ho,  when  his  arms  hid  wrought  the  deiTmM  fki] 
Of  facred  Troy,  and  raz'd  lit-r  hcav'n-built  wail, 
Wand'ring  fiom  clime  to  climt  ohfervant  It; 
Their  manners-  noted,  and  thfir  Hates  (\u-vcyM. 
On  Oormy  ftas  ujinumber'd  toils  he  !>or?-, 
Kufc  with  his  friends  to  gain  his  natal  /hore  : 
Vain  toils  !  their  impious  foily  dar'd  to  pity 
On  herds  devoted  to  the  god  of  day  ; 
The  god  vindictive  doom'd  them  never  more 
(Ah  men  unblefi'd  !)  to  touch  that  natul  (hore. 
O  (natch  fome  portion  of  thefe  ;.cls  from  fate 
C«leftial  mufe  !  and  to  cur  world  re'att.  POPC. 
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The  firil  verfes  of  the  Iliad  are  in  like  manner 
particularly  fplendid,  and  the  propofivion  of  the 
.Eneld  clofes  with  dignity  and  magnificence  not 
often  to  be  found  even  in  the  poetry  of  VirgiL. 

The  intuit  of  the  introduction  is  to  raife  ex- 
pctlation  and  fufpend  it  ;  fomething  therefore  muftV 
be  difcovered,  and  fomething  concealed  ;  and  the 
poet,  while  the  fertility  of  his  invention  is  yet  un- 
known, may  properly  recommend  himfelf  by  the 
grace  of  his  language. 

He  that  reveals  too  much,  or  promifes  too  little  5  , 
he  that  never  irritates  the  intellectual  appetite,  or 
that  immediately  fatiat.s  it,  equally  defeats  his  own 
purpofe.  It  is  neceiury  to  the  pleafure  of  the 
reader,  that  the  events  fiiould  not  be  anticipated, 
and  how  then  can  his  attention  be  invited,  but  by 
grandeur  of  expreflion  ? 

NUMB.  159.     TUESDAY,  September  24,   1  7  5  1  •  • 


Kant  T-crrj  c!  Tsca,  <;•(?';/;  /;;:.-;f  It  f.'it' 

c/-e  fartem. 

The  pow'r  of  words,  an-J  iuotliin^  founds  appease 

The  raging  pain  and  Iciicu  r!w;  difcafc,  FRANCIS. 


*T~ 
•*• 


imbecility  with  which  Verecundultts  com-- 
plains  that  the  prefence  of  a  numerous  af- 
fembly  freezes  his  faculties,  is  particularly  incident 
to  the  (tudious  part  of  mankind,  whole  education 
necefiarily  fecludes  them  in  their  earlier  years 
from  mingled  converfe,  till  at  their  difmillion  from 
fchools  and  academies  they  plunge  at  once  into  the 
tumult  of  the  world,  and  coming  forth  from  the 
gloom  of  folitude  are  overpowered  by  the  blaze  of 
publick  life. 

r  2  It 
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It  is  perhaps  kindly  provided  by  nature,  that,  as 
the  feathers  and  ftrength  of  a  bird  grow  together, 
and  her  wings  are  not  completed  till  fhe  is  able 
to  fly,  fo  fome  proportion  ihould  be  preferred  in 
the  human  kind  between  judgment  and  courage  ; 
the  precipitation  of  inexperience  is  therefore  re- 
flrained  by  fhame,  and  we  remain  fhackled  by 
timidity,  till  we  have  learned  to  fpeak  and  a£l  with 
propriety. 

I  believe  few  can  review  the  days  of  their 
youth,  without  recollecting  temptations,  which 
fhame,  rather  than  virtue,  enabled  them  to  refifl> 
and  opinions  which,  however  erroneous  in  their 
principles  and  dangerous  in  their  confequenccs> 
they  have  panted  to  advance  at  the  hazard  of  con- 
tempt and  hatred,  when  they  found  themfclves  irre- 
fiftibly  deprefled  by  a  languid  anxiety,  which  feized 
them  at  the  moment  of  utterance,  and  ftill  gathered 
ftrength  from  their  endeavours  to  refill  it. 

It  generally  happens  that  afTurance  keeps  an 
even  pace  with  ability,  and  the  fear  of  mif- 
carriage,  which  hinders  our  firft  attempts,  is  gra- 
dually diflipated  as  our  fkill  advances  towards 
certainty  of  fuccefs.  That  bamfulnefs  therefore 
which  prevents  difgrace,  that  (hort  and  temporary 
Ihame,  which  fecures  us  from  the  danger  of  lad- 
ing reproach,  cannot  be  properly  counted  among 
our  misfortunes. 

Bafhfulnefs,  however  it  may  incommode  for  a 
moment,  fcarcely  ever  produces  evils  of  long  con- 
tinuance ;  it  may  flufh  the  cheek,  flutter  in  the 
heart,  deje&  the  eyes,  and  enchain  the  tongue, 
but  its  mifchiefs  foon  pafs  oiT  without  remem- 
brance. It  may  fometimes  exclude  pleafure,  but 
icldcm  opens  any  avenue  to  forrow  or  reniorfe. 

It 
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It  is  obferved  fomewhere,  that  few  have  repented 
of  having  forborne  to  fpeak. 

To  excite  oppofition,  and  inflame  malevolence, 
is  the  unhappy  privilege  of  courage  made  arro- 
gant by  confcioufnefs  of  ftrength.  No  man  finds 
in  himielf  any  inclination  to  attack  or  oppofe  him 
who  confeiTes  his  fuperiority  by  blufhing  in  his 
prefence.  Qualities  exerted  with  apparent  fearful- 
nefs,  receive  applaufe  from  every  voice,  and  fup- 
port  from  every  hand.  Diffidence  may  check 
resolution  and  obftrucl:  performance,  but  com- 
penfates  its  embarraflments  by  more  important 
advantages  ;  it  conciliates  the  proud,  and  foftens 
the  fevere,  averts  envy  from  excellence,  and  cen- 
fure  from  mifcarriage. 

It  may  indeed  happen  that  knowledge  and  vir- 
tue remain  too  long  congealed  by  this  frigorifick 
power,  as  the  principles  of  vegetation  are  fome- 
times  obilructed  by  lingering  frofts.  He  that 
enters  late  into  a  publick  flation,  though  with  all 
the  abilities  requifite  to  the  difcharge  of  his  duty, 
will  find  his  powers  at  firft  impeded  by  a  timidity, 
which  he  himfelf  knows  to  be  vicious,  and  muit 
druggie  long  againft  dejection  and  reluctance,  be- 
fore he  obtains  the  full  command  of  his  own  at- 
tention, and  adds  die  gracefulnefs  of  eafe  to  the 
dignity  of  merit. 

For  this  difeafe  of  the  mind  I  know  not  whe- 
ther any  remedies  of  much  efficacy  can  be  found. 
To  aclvife  a  man  unaccullomed  to  the  eyes  of 
multitudes  to  mount  a  tribunal  without  pertur- 
bation 5  to  tell  him  whofe  life  has  patted  in  the 
fhades  of  contemplation,  that  he  muft  not  be 
difconcerted  or  perplexed  in  receiving  and  return- 
ing the  compliments  of  a  fplendid  aflembly  ;  is 

to 
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to  advife  an  inhabitant  of  Brafil  or  Sumatra  not 
to  (hiver  at  an  Engfr/b  winter,  or  him  who  has 
always  lived  upon  a  plain  to  look  from  a  precipice 
without   emotion.      It   is  to  fuppofe  cuilom  in- 
flantaneoufly  controllable  by  realbn,  and  to 
deavour  to  communicate  by  precept  that    v. 
Only  time  and  habit  can  beflow. 

He  that  hopes  by  philofophy  and  conte 
aTone  Co  fortify  himtelf  againft  that  awe  which  ail 
at  their  firfl  appearance  on  the  ftage  of  life,  muft 
feel  from  the  fpe£bvtors,  w  hour  of  :. 

Be  mocked  by  his  resolution;  and  I  doubt 
the  prefervatives  which  Plato  relates  AL 
have  received  from  Sxratts,  when  he  was  about  to 
fpeak  in  publick,  proved  fufficient  to  fecure  him, 
from  the  powerful  fafcination. 

Yet  as  the  effecls  of  time  may  by  art  am' 
duftry  be   accelerated  or  retarded,  it  c 
improper  to  confidcr  how  this  troublelbme  ir 
may  be  oppofed  when  it  exceeds  its  juft  pr 
and  in  (lead  of  repreffing  petulance  z~ 
nKrity,  fJenccs  eloquence  and  debilitates  force ; 
£nce,    though  it    cannot   be  hoped    that  a: 
(hould  be  immediately  diffipated,  it  may 
fomewhat  ab  .i  the  paflions  w:. 

with  lefs  violence,  when  reafon  rifes  again  ft  them, 
than  -while  (he  either  flumbers  in  neutrality,  or, 
miftaking  her  intexeft,  lends  them  her  z. 

No  caufe  more  frequently  produces  baflifulnefs 
than*  too  high  an   opinion   of  our  own  in 
ance.     He  that  imagines  an  aiTembly  :. 
his  merit,  panting  with  expectation,  and  hufhed 
with   attention,  eaCly   terrifies  him felf  with    the 
dread  of  difappointing  them,  and  ftrains  his  ima- 
gination in  purfu't  of  fomethir.g  that  may  vindi- 
cate 
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cate  the  veracity  of  fame,  and  fhew  that  his  re- 
putation was  not  gained  by  chance.  He  confiders, 
that  what  he  (hall  fay  or  do  will  never  be  forgotten  ; 
that  renown  or  infamy  are  fufpended  upon  every 
fyllable,  and  that  nothing  ought  to  fall  from  him 
which  will  not  bear  the  tefl  of  time.  Under  fuch 
folicitude,  who  can  wonder  that  the  mind  is  over- 
whelmed, and  by  ftruggling  with  attempts  above 
her  ftrength,  quickly  /inks  into  languilhment  and 
defpondency  ? 

The  moil  ufeful  medicines  are  often  unpleafing 
to  the  taile.  Thofe  who  are  opprefltxi  by  their 
own  reputation,  will  perhaps  not  be  comforted 
by  hearing  that  their  cares  are  unneceflary.  But 
the  truth  is,  that  no  man  is  much  reg  -rded  by 
the  reil  of  the  world.  He  that  confiders  how 
little  he  dwells  upon  the  condition  of  others,  will 
learn  how  little  the  attention  of  others  is  attracted 
by  himfelf.  While  we  fee  multitudes  patting  be- 
fore us,  of  whom  perhaps  not  one  appears  to  de- 
fcrve  our  notice  or  excite  our  fympathv,  we  mould 
remember,  that  we  likewife  are  loft  in  the  fame 
throng  ;  that  the  eye  which  happens  to  glance 
upon  us  is  turned  in  a  moment  on  him  that  fol- 
lows us,  and  that  the  utmoll  fc-hich  we  can  reafon- 
ab!y  hope  or  fear,  is  to  fill  a  vacant  hour  with 
prattle,  and  be  forgotten. 


END    OF   THE    THIRD   VOLUME. 
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